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FOREWORD 


Kafichipuram, one of the reputed Muktikshetras, not very far from Madras, is 
probably the best known of all places in South India to the earliest writers. Ašoka 
had a stūpa built here which Hiuen-Tsang had seen and described. Käfchi was 
famous along with Takshasila, Varanasi, Valabhi, Nälandä and other great centres 
of learning. Patafijali, as early as the 2nd century B.C., gives the word Kafichipuraka 
to explain a derivation meaning ‘one associated and hailing from Kāūchī. The 
famous Talagunda inscription of the Kadamba king Kakutsthavarman, in tracing the 
origin of the Kadamba family, vividly describes how Mayūrašarman, the founder 
of this family, went to Kafichipuram along with his teacher, to give finishing touches 
to his Vedic learning by studying the highest realms of thought in the field, possible 
only in Käfichipuram, at that time, reputed for its famous university, Ghafikä. 
Patafijali, the highest intellectual of his time, naturally could only think of a rare 
intellectual centre like Kaüchi. We know from one of the famous historical sculp- 
tures in the Vaikunthaperumäl temple, narrating the sequence of Pallava history in 
a series of panels, that, when the main line broke and a prince of the collateral line 
was to be elected king, Hiranyavarman was requested to permit his son, Nandivar- 
man, to be made the king. This request was made by the most prominent leaders of 
the people themselves headed by the elders of the University of Käfichi, the Ghatikd. 
Hiuen-Tsang, the Chinese traveller that came to Käächi early in the 7th century 
A.D., has praised the city for its intellectual eminence and its love for learning. It 
is no wonder, since the rulers like Mahendravarman were versatile, prolific in writing 
and great patrons of art and literature. Buddhism and Jainism also flourished and 
Jaina Kafichi is yet an important adjunct of Kaichi. Dharmapala, the great Bud- 
dhist scholar at Nalanda, was from Kàfichi. 

There are two great temples that adorn Käüchi today as the most conspicuous, 
the Ekämresvara and Varadaräja. There have been many innovations and additions 
to these temples during the different periods of history. The smaller temples, but 
aesthetically the most valuable for the study of Pallava art and culture, the Kailāsa- 
nätha, Matangešvara, Airüvate$vara, Vaıkunthaperumäl, have suffered no change or 
tampering by additions. The Kämäkshi temple, a great seat of Devi worship, 
with extraordinary reputation as the seat of the grace of Devi extended to 
the dumb poet Mika who composed the unforgettable honey-sweet verses ina 
bunch of five hundred with a rare lilt and resonance, Müka-Panchasati, is another 
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of the famous shrines here. The only portrait of the greatest intelleciual of India 
for all time, Sankara, is the sculpture of his in a Pallava temple, Eravanesvara, as a 
juvenile ascetic, seated reverentially beside Vyasa, who along with Jaimini, flanks 
Dakshinamirti, the Lord of Learning. 

Varadaraja, the form of the Lord who showed compassion to the elephant in 
distress, Karivarada, is the most reputed Vishnu temple in Kāūchīpuram. Varada 
was a favourite of successive kings and philosophers.  Ranganātha at Srirangam, 
Varadaraja at Käfichi and Srinivasa at Tirupati are the three great deities ever 
sought for succour by one and all in general and by the Sri Vaishnavas in particular. 
Venkatanatha, Vedanta Desika as he is better known, clearly says that his ancestral 
property is the Lord in the ‘Elephant Hill’, Hastisaila—asti me hastisailägre pitripai- 
tāraham dhanam. Appayya Dikshita, the polymath philosopher of the 16th century 
who wrote the ‘Sivärkamanidipikä’, was so attached to Varada, that he would never 
miss an opportunity to visit Käfichipuram to have his darsana. Infirmity, which 
made it difficult for him to travel too often, made him build a temple for Varada, 
along with that for Siva, Kalakantha, in his village Adayapalam, utilising the gold 
with which he was bathed in a Kanakäbhisheka by king Chinnabomma in apprecia- 
tion of the Parimala, the commentary he wrote on Amalänanda’s Kalpataru. 

The beautiful mandapa of the Varadaräja temple with its spirited row of horses 
prancing on the pillars and the monkey and the cat running after the pigeons on the 
roofline are unforgettable gems of art. 

This temple has long remained without a proper exposition of its treasures 
both artistic and religious. I am glad that Dr. K.V. Raman has written an excellent 
account of this famous temple discussing its history, epigraphy, ritual, religion, 
philosophy and thought. He has chosen suitable illustrations to visually present its 
importance. Ihave great pleasure in requesting the discerning scholarly world to 
appreciate this very interesting monograph on a great temple. 


National Museum C. Sivaramamurti 
New Delhi Director 
20.6.75 
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CHAPTER I 
LOCATION AND PHYSICAL FEATURES 


Kafichipuram in Lat. 12°50° N, Long. 79°40’ E is situated 72 kilometres (45 
miles) from Madras City in a west-south-westerly direction. Itis a town of consi- 
derable size (8 kılometres long and 3 kılometres broad on the average) and is now 
the headquarters of Käfichipuram taluk, which forms part of the Chingleput District 
in Madras State. The town is not only large but also pretty, with its long and 
broad roads, lined with closely built houses. The town is well connected to impor- 
tant places on all sides by road or rail. The Grand Western Trunk Road coming 
from Madras runs through it in the south-westerly direction, connecting it with other 
historic towns like Arcot, Vellore, Bangalore and the well-known Vaishnavite centres 
like Sriperumbudur, Tirumalısai and Pündamalli. On the north-east is the road 
that connects it with Arakonam, from where the roads proceed to well-known places 
like Tirupati and Nellore both in the Andhra region. On the south are the two 
small roads cutting across the River Végavati and going to places like Uttiramerür 
and Madurāntakam. On the eastern side a road runs along the northern bank of the 
river connecting Kāūchi with Chingleput (about 40 kilometres). Both Chingleput 
and Maduräntakam are on the Grand Southern Trunk Road leading to all major 
towns of South India. 

Some of these roads are doubtless laid on the older tracts which connected 
Kañchi with the neighbouring territories. From early times, Käfchi was frequented 
by men hailing from different parts of the country who had come here for study or 
on pilgrimage or for political purposes. Kāūchi was in touch with the region lying 
on the west including the Karnataka and Goa. Even the Kadamba king Mayüra 
Sarman of the West Coast (Goa) region is said to have entered one of the ghatikds 
at Kafichi as early as the 4th century A.D.! Subsequently, the Gangas had friendly 
relations with the Pallavas of Kāfichi. Still later in the 13th century the Hoysälas 
came upto Kāūchi. About the same time, the later Gangas of Küvalpura or Kolar 
(on the same road) have visited Kaüchi and done many benefactions to the temple 
there. This contact could have been possible by the presence of a highway which, 
in all probability, was on the lines of the present Western Trunk Road. 

The road on the north-east placed Käächi within the reach of the highways 
leading to the ancient kingdoms of Chälukyas and Rāshtrakūtas. The frequent 
struggles between the Pallavas of Käfichi and the Chälukyas of Badami and the swift 
movement of their armies to and fro are too well known. Yuan Chuang is also 
said to have journeyed to Käfichi from the Chalukyan territory in the 7th century 
A.D., and he has testified to the fact that the people of Käjchi were highly esteemed 
for learning. Later on, in A.D. 960, the Rāshtrakūta king Krishna III invaded 
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Kāfichi from the north-west and a famous battle was fought at Takkolam, a place on 
the road between Käfichi and Arkonam. The same road should have served the 
later rulers like the Käkatiyas, the Telugu-Chödas of Nellore and the Vijayanagar 
army in their entry into Käächi. 

On the southern side, Käfichi is girdled by the River Palar and its branch, the 
Végavati. But the roads across the river-bed, traces of which are still seen, gave 
access to places like Maduräntakam on the high road to Tiruchirapalli, Thaiijāvūr, 
and other places in the south Tamil country. The Vaishnava literature of the 13th 
century records that Rämänuja, while going to Srirangam (near Tiruchiräpalli), 
passed through Maduräntakam on his way. This route connecting Kāūchi and 
Maduräntakam is still there. 

The road on the east, leading to Chingleput, should have been an important one 
as it connected Kafichi, the capital, with its port-town, Mahäbalipuram, about 53 
kms. away. This seems to be confirmed by the presence of two rock-cut Pallava 
caves on the road--one at Vallam and another at Tirukkalukunram. 

In spite of many changes, the city of Kañchi preserves much of its ancient lay- 
out with its unusually broad streets laid around the numerous old temples standing 
as prominent landmarks of history. Many of the Pallava temples like the Kailāsa- 
nätha, the Vaikuntaperumäl. the Muktēšvara and the Mātangēšvara, not to speak of 
the numerous large temples of later days like the EkamréSvarar and Kāmākshi Amman 
temples, are still in good state of preservation. There are still many streets bearing 
the older names such as the Räjavidhi or the king’s way. 

The town of Kañchi has two principal divisions, the ‘Big Känchi’ and the 
‘Little Käfchi’, which are also called respectively the ‘Siva-Käächi’ and ‘Vishnu- 
Kàüchi. The former is the bigger division having the group of larger temples like 
the Kailäsanätha, Ekāmrēšvarar, Kämäkshi Amman and Vaikuntaperumál. The 
‘Little Kafichi’ is on the eastern extremity of the town. It is a compact little village, 
nucleating round the Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple. The temple-complex comprises of 
a vast rectangular enclosure, occupying an area of about 20 acres in all, with two 
imposing gateways or gūpuras on the eastern and the western sides. There are the 
mädavidhis (main streets) on the four sides of the temple. The long and broad street, 
opposite the western gateway, known as the sannidhi-street connects the temple with 
the main road that leads to ‘Big K4fichi’ or ‘Siva Kafichi’. 


Physical features 


The land around Kāūchi is flat and sloping towards the east. The general 
level of the town is about 250 feet above the mean sea-level. The Palar river rises 
from the hills of the Mysore country and after flowing through North Arcot enters 
the Chingleput District a few miles west of Kafichipuram. 

‘Little Kafichi’ is surrounded by extensive cultivable lands and coconut groves 
on all sides. A view from the topmost storey of the western gopura gives a panora- 
mic vista of the enchanting landscape which is a vast plain area, dotted with a 
number of lakes and ponds, cultivated fields and coconut and other plantations 
(Fig. 1) The River Végavati, an arm of the Palar, flows by the southern side of the 
temple and joins the River Palar at Tirumukküdal, about 10 miles south-east of 
Kāūchi The soil is somewhat clayey, derived from the decomposition of the felspar 
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which abounds in granite and is very favourable for cultivation. Thereisno hill or 
visible rocky outcrop in the vicinity and the nearest hill is the Sivaram hills, about 
10 miles east of Kafichi. This hill which is of granite had possibly served as the 
main quarry that supplied the stones for the construction of this temple. The well- 
known Pallava temples of Kāūchi lke the Vaikuntaperumal, Kailäsanätha, 
Muktēšvara, Matangésvara etc., are entirely made of sandstone available at Känchi 
and its vicinity as bed-rock.? The extant structures of Sri Varadarajaswami temple, 
however, belong to a much later period and are built of granite stone, probably 
transported from Palaya-Sivaram and the Malappattu hills. The dexterity achieved 
in quarrying and working this hard-stone by the artisans of the Chöla and the 
Vijayanagar times is evident in the various shrines, mandapas and gopuras of this 
temple. The temple-complex built of this hard material and in different periods 
presents a picture of solidity and grace. 


Place names and their origins 


The name Vishnu-Känchi is today applied to the immediate vicinity of this 
temple and upto the Théradi, where the temple car is stationed. Included in this 
locality would also be the temples of Tiruvehka or Yadöktakäri and Ashtabhujam, 
besides the Varadaräja temple. It is indeed curious that the majority of the ancient 
Vishnu temples like Vaikuntaperumäl, Uragam, Pädagam, Ulagalandaperumäl, 
Niläthingaltundam etc., which have received the encomium (mangaläsäsanam) of the 
Āļvārs, are in the so-called Siva-Kāūchi. This shows that the appellations ‘Siva 
Kanchi’ and ‘Vishnu Käächi’ are rather late in origin and the latter name has come 
to be applied to this locality, after the Varadaräja temple became dominant there. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that in none of the works of Rämänuja’s period 
or in the Chola inscriptions, the term Vishnu-Käfchi appears. The name seems to 
have gained currency only during the Vijayanagar times. One of the inscriptions of 
Krishnadéva Raya in our temple is interesting in this connection. When he was 
camping at Käfichi in A.D. 1516, he was met by the representatives of Varadaräja- 
swami and Ekāmrēšvarar temples, who had certain grievances about the routes to be 
taken by their respective temple-chariots. On hearing this, Krishnadéva Raya fixed 
the exact routes of procession for the deities of the two temples.* This record gives 
us the impression that probably this was the beginning of the demarcation of the 
Vishnu-Käächi and Siva-Kātchi. Perhaps, this was the time when the smaller settle- 
ment of Attiyür was expanded to its present size which includes the Tiruvehka 
and Ashtabhujam temples. The earlier name by which the area around Varadaraja- 
swämi temple was known was Attiyür, or Tiruvattiyür. This name occurs in the 
verses of Bhüdattälvär and subsequent literature and inscriptions. Bhüdattälvär, who 
is considered to be one of the earliest of the twelve Alvärs, or Vaishnava saints, calls 
the deity of this temple simply but familiarly as ‘Attiyürän’, i.e., ‘the one from 
Attiyür’.* After the time of the Alvar and because of his ‘mangaldsadsanam’ or praise, 
the place became doubly sacred to the Vaishnavas as one of the great divyadésas 
(holy shrines), so that in the Vaishnava literature both of Rämänuja’s time and later, 
the place is called “Tiruvattiyür’, the prefix ‘tiru’? meaning ‘sacred’. It is worthy of 
note that the place is mentioned without reference to the parent city of Kāūchi or 
Kachi. It was a common practice among the Vaishnava Alvärs and the Saivite 
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Nāyanmārs to club the name of a suburb with that of the better known parent town 
in their songs. For instance, both Tirumaļisai Ālvār and Tirumangai Āļvār, while 
referring to Tiruvallikēņi, speak of it as "Mayilai-Tiruvallikēņi, because Mayilai or 
Mylapur was better known as it was an important port-town on the east coast. But 
here, on the other hand, Attiyür is mentioned by Bhudattalvàr without reference to the 
adjoining city of Käfichi. It may perhaps indicate that in theearly days Attiyūr was 
an independent entity, distinctly separate from Kachi proper. Probably, the south- 
easternmost limit of the older Kachi stopped short of the present temple of Tiruvehka 
or Yadöktakäri in early times, as attested by the Perumpānarrupaģai,” which is one of 
the Sangam anthologies known as Pattupāttu or Ten Idyls. "This is evidently because 
Attiyür at that time did not form part of the city of Káfichi Presumably, the out- 
lying villages were brought into its widening fold to form the Greater Kafichi much 
later. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that one of the verses of the Tamil 
work Yäpparungälavritti, attributed to the 11th century A.D., compares Kafichi city to 
a peacock, Attiyūr to its head and the splendid groves to its plumage.’ But an ins- 
cription of Kulöttunga I dated A.D. 1073 refers to this place simply as Tiruvattiyür 
in Eyilnädu in Eyilköttam of Jayankondasolamandalam.? Again, an inscription of 
Vikramachöla dated A.D. 1127 refers to the place in the same manner (i.e, Eyikoft- 
attu Eyilnāttu Tiruvattiyür).9 The inscriptions of later times (13th century) mention 
it as ‘Käfchipurattu Tiruvattiyür, i.e., “Tiruvattiyür, part of Käfchipuram.'! All 
these would clearly show that Attiyür was a separate village for considerable time 
and its integration with the Kafichi city was gradual. 


Alvär’s references 


The earliest reference to this temple is of course found in Bhüdattälvär’s hymns. 
He has devoted two beautiful verses in his Tiruvandādi to this deity and pours out 
his heart to ‘one who resides at Attiyūr.!? 

It is interesting to note that saint Bhidattalvar’s hymns containing the 
references were popularat this temple even as early as A.D. 1129, for an 
inscription of that date mentions the special offerings to "Bhūdattāļvār who 
has sung the praise of the Lord of Tiruvattiyür on his birth asterism. It is rather 
strange that Ālvārs like Poigai, who was born in Kachi and Tirumalisai who spent 
considerable time in the city (and particularly at Tiruvehka) have not referred to 
the temple at Attiyür. Nor has it been sung by Tirumangai Alvar who has compo- 
sed hymns on even the smaller temples at Kachi like Uragam, Pädagam, Tiruvehka, 
besides the Paramëšvara Vinnagaram. One of his verses, however, is taken by 
some scholars to be a probable reference to Sri Varadaraja temple.!? The verse 
occurs in hishymn padikam on Paramēšvara Vinnagaram (i.e., Vaikuntaperumäl) 
temple, wherein he describes Kachi as the place where resides ‘the great boon-giver 
and the Lord of the blue colour (varam tarum mämani vannan idam Kachi).® But 
here again, the reference is perhaps not specific to the deity of our temple but 
only to the general attributes of Vishnu who resides at Paramēšvara Vinnagaram 
with which the Alvar is immediately concerned in this hymn. However, we find 
Tirumangai Älvär’s description echoed by a Chola epigraph at Varadarāja temple 
dated A.D. 1227 which calls the deity Varamtarum perumäl, the Lord who bestows 
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boons. The same name occurs in an epigraph dated Š 1373 (A.D. 1451)” From 
this, we can infer that there was a long and persistent tradition associating 
Tirumangai Alvàr's verse with Lord Varadaräja of Käfchi. 


Derivation of the village name Attiyür 


There are a number of places in Tondaimandalam which are called after the 
names of trees such as Marudür (after the Marudu tree), Nāvalūr (after the Naval 
tree),19 Panaiyūr (afteı the Panai—palmyra tree), Kadambūr (after the Kadamba 
tree—Anthocephalus Cadamba).? It may be pointed out here that in South India, 
shrines were erected in places where certain trees were regarded as the abode of the 
deity and worshipped as such; these trees were regarded later on as sthala vrikshas. 
For example, the mango (ämra) tree at EkamréSvarar temple at Kāūchi and the 
Jambu tree at Jambukēšvaram and tillai forest of Chidambaram. Similarly, Attiyür 
is said to be called after or formed under the Atti tree, Ficus Glomerata, commonly 
found in this country particularly on the river-banks. There is a reference in the 
sthala-puräna that this place was once full of Atti trees. But, perhaps a better 
reason for this association is that the image of the original deity is said to have been 
made of the Atti tree, and hence called Atti-varadar. Atleast one old Sanskrit text 
clearly mentions that the main deity of our temple was made of wood and was in a 
standing posture. As wood was subject to deterioration and weathering, the 
wooden deity might have been successively changed until it was finally replaced at 
one time by the present stone image. The wooden image ofthe deity that was last 
in the sanctum is now preserved in a small mandapa built in the interior 
of the large tank (anantasaras) within the outermost prakära of the temple. The 
image is made of atti wood and called Atti-varadar or Adi-Atti-varadar. It 
is said to have been displaced sometime in the 15th century A.D. Once in 40 years, 
the image is taken out and a special offering called mandala-ārādanai is conducted here. 

The association of the atti or udumbara tree with the main deity of this temple 
is significant. It has been prescribed in many of the Silpa and Agama texts as the 
most suitable for making images.” Indeed, even the later texts prescribe wood as 
the first material for making the principal images and then only the others, like 
mortar (kadi-sarkara) or painting (chitra) and metal and lastly stone. In many 
of the ancient temples the principal images of deities are still wood or 
stucco. For instance, at Tirukköilür (South Arcot District), the huge image of 
Trivikrama is still of wood. At Käächi itself the mälavar (primary) deities of the 
ancient temples of Tiruvehka, Ulagalandaperumäl and Pädagam are still in stucco. 
This clearly shows that installation of images in wood or stucco was the earlier 
practice, which was also followed in our temple. 

The atti or udumbara wood is of special importance to the Vaishnavites, as, 
of all the trees, it is viewed as a manifestation of Lord Vishnu himself. The Vishnu 
sahasranäma includes ‘udumbara’ among the thousand names of Vishnu.** 

The special preference of the udumbara tree for Vishnu image was in vogue in 
the third or fourth century A.D., as attested by an inscription discovered at Nagar- 
junakonda which refers to the consecration of Ashtabhujaswami (eight-armed Vishnu) 
made of udumbara wood.” It is indeed remarkable that this early practice was 
followed in Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple also. 
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We do not know when exactly the original wooden deity of Atti-varadar was 
replaced by the present sculpture. The original wooden image seems to have been 
replaced by the present one sometime during the 15th century A.D. An epigraph 
dated § 1409 (A.D. 1487) seems to confirm this. It refers to the reconsecration 
of the images of Lord Varadaraja and Perundévi Täyär in the temple. The money 
for the expenses for the consecration ceremony was contributed by Virüpäksha- 
dannäyaka, a chief officer under the Vijayanagar king Narasinga Raya. From 
other inscriptions we know that Alagia-manaväla Jiyar was the Koil-kēļvi of the 
temple at that time. The reconsecration was probably done in connection with 
the installation of the present mülavar-image in the place of the older wooden one. 


Derivation of Hastigiri 


The other name by which the place is popularly called in the Vaishnavite 
literature is Hastigiri or Hastišaila, elephant-hill, said to have been derived from the 
Sanskrit word hastin or elephant. A great peculiarity of the temple is that the 
main shrine of Varadaräja is not on the ground level; but is placed onthe top of a 
square platform raised to a height of 10 metres. This high platform is believed to 
represent a hillock, locally designated as the ‘Hastigiri’, the ‘elephant-hill’ or simply 
as a ‘malai’ or hill. The hillock on which the temple is supposed to stand was, 
according to the sthala-puräna of the temple, the abode of the divine elephant— 
Gajéndra, whom the Lord Varadarāja saved from the clutches of a crocodile.** This 
association is at least as old as the 11 century A.D. because Kūrathāļvār, a contem- 
porary and disciple of Rämänuja, calls the deity as ‘Karigirisa’ i.e, Lord of the 
elephant-hill or “Hasti Bhüshana’, the ornament of the elephant-hill.? An 11th 
century stone record mentions the place as Hastipura. Vedanta Dēsika (13th-14th 
century) also calls the place Hastigiri, Karigiri in Sanskrit and Vélamalai and 
Nägamalai in Tamil * A late inscription refers to the deity as Gajéndragirinatha i.e., 
‘the God who resides on the elephant-hilU.? An inscription of 22nd year of 
Gandagöpäla (circa A.D. 1272) calls the deity of the temple as Dviradāchalanātha, 
the God of the elephant mountain. 

The Tamil form of Hastigiri viz., Attigiri was also frequently used in Tamil 
poems of Vedanta Désika and the inscriptions. ‘Attigiri Arulälar’ is a very familiar 
name used in the epigraphs and literature alike. 

Thus, the etymology of place-name has hada chequered evolution. The simple 
Tamil name of Attiyür, glorified by the Alvar, had to undergo a painful course of 
Sanskritisation to become Hastipura and then Hastigiri and then the latter was again 
tried to be Tamilised as Attigiri ! Curiously, the latter word is a hybrid, neither 
purely Sanskrit nor Tamil. Atti is Tamil but giri, meaning hill, is Sanskrit; when the 
word Hastigiri attained popularity in the Vaishnavite literature, the legendary 
story of the elephant was probably tagged on to it because Hasti in Sanskrit means 
elephant. This legend has attained currency so much that the significance of the 
original Tamil word, Attiyür, was lost. 

This is of course not peculiar to Attiyür alone. Several places in Tamilnäd 
had almost lost their original Tamil names as the Sanskritised names obtained greater 
currency. To cite only two examples, Kafichipurm was known to the early Tamil 
literature only as Kachi and Kachipédu. But now the Sanskrit form, namely, 
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Känchipurm has come to stay. 

Similarly, the original Tamil word Mallai which later became Māmallapuram 
was Sanskritised to Mahäbalipuram and then the legend of king Mahäbali was later 
on dovetailed into it in a most artificial manner. From Attiyür to Hastigiri, a similar 
metamorphosis has occurred. 


Perumālkoil and Tyäga-mandapa 


Two more names of the places are also found in the Vaishnavite literature. 
One of them is in the usage among the Sri-Vaishnavas while the other is not so well- 
known but found occurring in their literature of the 13th and 14th centuries A.D. 
The former is Perumal-koil and the latter is Tyāga-maņdapa. Three most important 
places for the Srī-Vaishnavites are Srirangam, Tirumalai and Kāūchi which are 
referred to by them as Koil, Tirumalai and Perumāl-koil respectively. The name 
Perumal-koil for referring to the Käfichi temple gained currency evidently after 
Rämänuja’s association with these three temples. The other name, Tyäga-mandapa, 
occurs in the Guruparampara of Pinbalagia Perumal Jiyar (13th century A.D.) and 
the Achärya-Hridayam of Alagia-manavala Näinär (14th century).* Hastigiri is 
referred to as Tyäga-mandapa, while Srirangam and Tirumalai are referred to as 
Bhöga-mandapa and Pushpa-mandapa respectively. The exact import of the names 
is not clear, but the name Tydga-mandapa seems to signify the bountiful grace of 
the Lord. Tyäga means sacrifice or ‘to give up’ and Lord Varadarāja as the king 
among boon-bestowers gives up everything for his devotee. Hence, the name Tyāga- 
mandapa. 


The names of the main deties 


The same trend of Sanskrit words gaining greater currency is noticeable in 
the case of the names of the presiding deities as well. In all the early records 
belonging to the Chöla times, the presiding deity was popularly known as Tiruvatti- 
yür-Alvür or Attiyūr-Āļvār* or Tiruvattiyürninraruliaperumäl®—all meaning the 
Lord who presides over Tiruvattiyir. This was in keeping with the practice of the 
times. We can find similar references to the presiding deities of various other well- 
known places. Lord Varäha, the presiding deity of Tiruvida-endai, was known in 
inscriptions as Tiruvida-entai-Älvär,?” the Lord at Tiruppädagam in Käfchi, who is 
now called Pàndava-Thüthar, was called Tiruppädagattu-älvar.® Such instances 
can be multiplied. But these clearly show that the presiding deities were named in 
relation to their locality for which invariably the Tamil names used by the Alvärs 
were in common usage. Sanskrit names, though known, did not obtain wide 
currency. To give one more example, the reclining Vishnu at Tiruvehka at Kañchi 
was known to the Ālvārs as Sonnavannam-Seida-Perumäl and is referred to as such 
in the lithic records? But now the deity is more familiarly known by the Sanskrit 
equivalent Yadēktakāri. Likewise, the name Attiyardn, used by Bhüdattälvär first, 
was subsequently popularly used in the Chola days and hence, the name Attiyür-älvär. 
But this name gradually disappears in later records, especially in the Vijayanagar 
times. 

The other popular Tamil names of the deity which are used in the early as 
well as later records are Arulälapperumäl and Pérarulalar.“° These terms, it is impor- 
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tant to note, are frequently used in the hymns of the Alvars to describe Vishnu and 
His bountiful grace.*! Arul, meaning grace or boon and arulälar means the‘ source of 
all grace’ or the bestower of grace. Another Tamil name conveying the same idea 
and which is mentioned in the inscriptions is varam-tarumperumaj, the Lord who 
bestows boons.'? The Sanskrit equivalent of this name ‘varada’ or ‘Varadardja’ 
meaning the king among boon-bestowers is used by the Sanskrit literature of Rämä- 
nuja’s time like Kürattälvär’s Varadardjastavam. Another familiar Sanskrit name 
by which he was known was Devaräja—the king of Gods. This name occurs in 
Tirukkachinambi’s work—Dévardjastagam. The Tamil equivalents of this used in the 
later inscriptions are : Devapperumäl or Thepperumäl.“ The last two names, as well 
as Varadaräja, are very popular now and the original names Attiyür-Alvär or 
Arulälapperumäl are hardly known to the common people, though the knowledgeable 
Srivaishnavites know about this. In the Kannada inscription of the Hoysälas, the 
deity is mentioned as Allālanātha, a Kannada form of the name Aruļālanātha.'* 
A few later epigraphs refer to the Lord as Sri-Känchipurattu-perumäl, the Lord of 
Käfichi.* This shows the great popularity attained by the temple. 

The chief consort of Lord Varadaräja for whom there is a separate shrine 
within the temple is known by the name Perundévi Täyär. The term Täyär in Tamil 
means ‘mother’ and is popularly used by the Vaishnavas to denote Sri or 
Lakshmi. The Saivites use the word ‘amman’, also meaning mother to denote the 
consort of Siva. An inscription dated A.D. 1268 mentions the Täyär by the Tamil 
form Periapirāttiyār and another dated A.D. 1487 as Perundēviyār,*$ both meaning 
the ‘great or chief consort’ of Vishnu. The word pirärti (feminine of piran) is a word 
often used in the Alvar’s hymns and the Vaishnavite commentaries for Vishnu’s 
consorts. The terms like Sita-pirätti and Nappinnai-pirätti referring respectively to 
Sita and Nappinnai are well known. 

To sum up the foregoing discussion, we find that the ancient name of the place 
where Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple was situated, was known as Attiyür or Tiruvatti- 
yur as found in the hymns of Bhüdattälvär and the earlier Chöla inscriptions of the 
temple. The name Vishnu-Käfchi was applied to the locality when it was made a 
bigger unit sometime during the 16th century A.D. The name Attiyür perhaps 
owed its origin to the Atti or udumbara tree which formed the nucleus of the temple 
and the village. The older principal deity of the temple was also of Atti (udumbara) 
wood. It was replaced sometime in the late 15th century. Attiyür was Sanskritised 
into Hastipura and Hastigiri, by which name it is familiar to the Sanskrit works. 
Since Hasti means an elephant in Sanskrit, the elephant-aspect was dovetailed into 
it inthe Sthalapuräna of the temple. The central elevated enclosure in which the 
main sanctum is placed came to be likened to a hill and it was designated as Hasti- 
giri or elephant-hill. This name occurs in the works of Kürattälvär and Tirukkachi 
Nambi, contemporaries of Rämänuja, Probably, in the earlier days, Attiyür was an 
independent village as it is mentioned in the inscriptions of the 11th century 
without any relation to Kāūichi city. But in the later records, it is specifically 
mentioned as forming part of Käfichi city (Kāchi-nagarattu-Tiruvattiyūr). 

In the early stone-records in Tamil, the presiding deity is called Attiyūr-āļvār. 
The other Tamil names used for the deity are Aruļāļapperumāļ or Pērarulālar. But 
since the days of Rāmānuja, the names like Varadaraja, Dévaraja, Hastigirinatha 
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etc., became more popular. The Tamil forms of the latter in Dēvapperumāļ and 
Tepperumäl are also currently popular now. The chief consort of Lord Varadaraja 
is known as Perundevi Täyär or Peria-pirätti, both of which occur in inscriptions of 
the 13th century A.D. 

Before we end the chapter, we will briefly review the legends that have grown 
round the temple. As is usual with the many other temples, the Sthalapuräna of the 
temple purports to tell its hoary origin in its own artificial but ingenuous manner 
known as the Hastigiri-mahätmiyam, it is in the form ofa dialogue between two 
sages Brighu and Narada. According to it, the temple was the place chosen by 
Brahma to do his yajfia and out of it emerged Vishnu in the form of Lord Varada- 
raja, in the Punyaköti-vimäna. Brahma requested him to permanently remain in the 
spot to bless His devotees for all time to come. The legend also relates the story of 
Gajēndra-mēksha and connects the temple with the legend. 

Sri Vedanta Désika (circa A.D.1269 to 1370) retold the puränic story in his own 
elaborate and inimitable style in his well-known work Satyavrta-Mahätmiyam or the 
Mēivrata-mānmiyam. This will go to show that the legend in its full-fledged form 
was already current in his time. The occurrence of names like Hastigiri or Karigiri 
(elephant-hill) in the Sanskrit work Varadarājastavam by Kürattälvär may suggest 
that the nucleus of the legend was current during his time (11th ceatury A.D.). 

It is almost futile to dissect the Sthalapuräna with the weapons of historical 
criticism. It is typical of the Indian way of recording the history of a hoary institu- 
tion like temples by investing them with a divine origin and connecting them with 
the Gods like Brahma and sages like Brighu, Narada etc. These types of stories are 
repeated in the sthalapurdna of many a temple in the same monotonous pattern. 
Their aim was to appeal to faith and not reason. Nevertheless, it cannot be gain- 
said that these legends were quite popular with the devotees through the ages. 
These legends have provided the theme for many devotional poems on the temple, 
like Vedanta Désika’s work already cited, Manavala Mahämuni’s Devardja-mangalam, 
Appayya Dikshitar’s Varadardjastavam etc. The legends have inspired a few festi- 
vals that are introduced in the temple and quite a few sculptural compositions found 
in the Kalyäna-mandapa of the temple (see Chapter IX). 


NOTES 
1. Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 34. 12. Op. cit. V, 96. 
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6. Nünmugan Tiruvandadi, verse 35. known that Vehka or Tiruvehka refers to 
Peria Tirumoli, IL Tea, (iii) Tirumol. Yadēktakāri temple of Käfchi and not to 
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CHAPTER H 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


The three hundred and fifty inscriptions found in the Varadaräjaswämi temple 
contain many interesting details regarding the political vicissitudes through which the 
Attiyūr village or indeed the city of Kafichi had passed. From them, we know that 
Kàfchi city had continuously played a dominant role in the history of Tamilnad and 
that its possession was coveted by successive dynasties of kings, with varying degrees 
of success. Thus, epigraphs belonging to the dynasties like the Chola, the Pandya, 
the Hoysäla, the Käkatiya, the Vijayanagar, besides the various smaller dynasties 
like the Telugu-Chēdas, the Kädavaräyas and the Sāmbūvarāyas clearly indicate the 
eventful variations in the political fortunes of Attiyür and Käfichi. There are also a 
few epigraphs of the post-Vijayanagar period, many of which do not mention the 
reigning dynasty, probably because the political pendulum was swinging too fast. 
One of them, however, belongs to the Nawab of the Carnatic under whose control 
came the Kāñchi area in the beginning of the 18th century. 

This chapter explains the political implications of these epigraphs against the 
general background of the history of Kafichi and South India as a whole. These 
epigraphs can indeed be said to epitomise the history of the Tondaimandalam region 
of which Käfichi was the most important city and, for some considerable time, the 
capital. Apart from the light that these inscriptions throw on the broad political 
developments that were taking place, they are of considerable value as they introduce 
to us many little-known nobles, chieftains or officers and their activities. Very 
often, these local leaders had consıderable power and influence and extended patron- 
age to the religious institutions and the men ofletters. Several kings, queens and 
princes have paid their homage to Kāūchi and to the shrine of Pēraruļāļa in the 
midst of wars and battles. It is a remarkable fact that this great temple had with- 
stood several stormy political upheavals and come down to us almost unscathed by 
any of them. The reason obviously is that even though several dynasties were 
fighting with one another to have a hold over the Kāūchi city, they all had equal 
veneration for the established religious institutions. That is why we find every 
new conqueror or the victor making new grants and donations to this temple. All 
these will be noticed in greater detail in the sequel. 

The inscriptional evidences are quite substantial upto the end of the Vijayanagar 
empire. Subsequent to that period, we have only a few stray epigraphs, the latest 
dated A.D. 1723. Except the latter epigraph, the post-Vijayanagar inscriptions, 
as a rule, omit to mention the ruling king and dynasty. This glaring departure 
from their normal practice of mentioning the ruling king is probably indicative of 
the political uncertainty that prevailed in South India or the Carnätic region as the 
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major portion of it came to be called later, consequent on the collapse of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. Käächi city also lost its former political importance. Even during 
the reign of Sriranga III, it was only a part of the governorship of Pündamalli, under 
the control of a minor chief—Dämarla Venkatappa. In the latter half of 17th century, 
the Kātichi area passed under the control of the Gölkonda power and later of the 
Nawabs of the Carnätic under the general control of the Mughal Empire. In the 
same period, the town was occupied by the Mahrätta forces under Siväjifor a brief 
period. In the 18th century, during the Carnatic wars, it was the scene of many a 
battle between the French and the English between whom it changed hands in quick 
succession. By 1761, the French ceased to be a political power in the Carnatic and 
the English were in charge of a considerable portion of the present Chingleput 
District including Kafichi and its neighbourhood. From then on, except for a few 
years when Hyder Ali invaded Käächi, the latter place remained under the de facto 
control of the English East India Company at Madras In 1801, the English formally 
took over the administration of the Carnatic from the Nawab who was pensioned 
off. Sri Varadaräjaswämi Temple was undoubtedly in existence during the Pallava 
times, as attested by the hymns of Bhūdattāļvēr. But neither the inscription nor 
the architectural vestiges of that period have come down to us except the two lion- 
pillars in sandstone that are to be found on the tank-bund and in the Sudarsana 
shrine. In the last quarter of the 9th century, the Chölas under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Aditya I decisively defeated the Pallavas and the Pandyas and established 
their sway over Tondaimandalam and the Käveri basin. Aditya’s hold over here is 
well attested by his inscriptions found at Kāūichi, Takkölam, Tirukkalukunram and 
other places. The rise of the Chola power to an imperial position and its conflicts 
first with the Räshtrakütas and later with their successors, form the dominant featu- 
res of the history of South India for next 350 years—from 850 to 1200 A.D. Under 
the two brilliant monarchs, Räjaräja the Great and his son Rajéndra I (A.D. 
1012-1044), the Chola dominion became extensive including the whole of the modern 
states of Tamilnäd (or Madras), Andhra and Kerala, parts of Mysore and the island 
of Ceylon. One important fact to be noted is that in Räjaräja’s reign Tondaimanda- 
lam came to be called Jayamgonda Sdlamandalam—after Räjaräja’s own title. 
Käächi, by virtue of its strategic position, was considered an important city. It was 
a base and perhaps a secondary capital for the Chölas on their northward expansion. 
When the Räshtraküta king Krishna III made a brief incursion into the Tamil coun- 
try in A.D. 949, be boasted that he had captured Käfchi and Thanjavür (Kachchiyum 
Thanjaiyum konda)” From an epigraph of Uttama Chöla, we know that there was a 
palace with a chitramandapa at Käfichi, where probably the durbars were held.? 
Sundara Chöla, while directing his northern campaign, is said to have died in 973 in 
his golden palace at Kafichi.* Similarly Rājēndra I stayed at Kāūchipuram before 
he set out on a march against the Ratta country.? The palace and a mandapa pro- 
bably continued to be there at Käfichi for some considerable time for we again hear 
of itin connection with the Kalinga War during the time of Kulöttunga I.® 


Rājādhirāja I 
Rājēndra I was succeeded by Räjädhiräja I (A.D. 1018-1054). His inscription 
dated 32nd year (A.D. 1050) is found on the right wall inside the Narasimha shrine 
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in the Varadaräjaswämi temple at Kāñchi.” Tt begins with his prašasti “Tingalartaru’. 
Räjädhiräja was a great warrior, who personally led the Chöla army against the 
Western Chälukyas under Sūmēšvara J and inflicted a heavy blow on them in the 
battle of Koppam in 1052. But unfortunately, he fell fighting on the battle-field. 
Räjädhiräja’s son Rajendra II crowned himself king on the very battle-field of 
Koppam, where he distinguished himself by his bravery and is said to have marched 
to Kolhapür to erect a pillar of victory there. He scored yet another victory over 
the Western Chälukyas at Küdal-Sangamam at the junction of the Tunga and Bhadra 
in Mysore country. As Rajéndra’s immediate brother Rajamahéndra, who was 
chosen heir-apparent in 1059, died prematurely, his younger brother Vīrarājēndra I 
succeeded to the Chöla throne. He ruled from A.D. 1063 to 1069. During his time, the 
Western Chälukya king Vikramaditya and his brother Jayasimha planned to invade 
the Chola country; but Jayakēši, the Kadamba king of Goa, is said to have mediated 
and brought about peace between the Chola and Chälukya at Käfchipuram. The 
Chēļa also gave his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya. Vīrarājēndra's another 
daughter was given in marriage to the Ganga prince of Kalinga named Räjaräja. 


Kulottunga I (1070-1120) 


Viraräjendra was succeeded by his son Ādhirājēndra who ruled from 1067 to 
1070 with his father, and only fora few weeks, as sole monarch. After him the 
Chöla throne passed on to Kulöttunga I, who did not belong to the direct line of 
the Chölas; but he was an Eastern Chälukya prince who had married the daughter 
of the Chola king Rajendra II. He succeeded in occupying the coveted Chola throne, 
despite the attempts of Chālukya king Vikramaditya VI to prevent a union of the 
Véngi and the Chola power in the same hands. During his reign the Chola empire 
became somewhat depleted in extent, for Ceylon which was part of the Chola 
empire till his time asserted its independence; Gangavädi and Véngi also slipped 
out of the Chöla hands—the former to the Hoysäla Vishnuvardhana (A.D. 1111-1141) 
and the latter to the Western Chälukyas. But Kulöttunga I exhibited the strength 
of the Chöla power by undertaking two successful raids on the Kalinga territory in 
in 1096 and 1110 AD. The second expedition is more famous, for it has 
been immortalised by a Jayangondar, a contemporary Tamil poet, in his famous work 
Kalingattupparani. The Chöla army was led by Karunäkara Tondaiman, a scion 
of the old Pallava family, who now served under the Chölas. The parani has it that 
when Kulöttunga held a durbar in his palace at Käfichipuram it was reported to 
him that the Kalinga king Anantavarman was in default of his annual tribute which 
caused the expedition.? 

It is indeed interesting to note that an epigraph dated 43rd year of KulóttungaI 
in our temple mentions Karunäkara Tondaimàn and his wife Aļagiyamanavāļini- 
mandaiyälvär. He is said to have belonged to Vandalānjēri in Tirumaraiyūr nādu 
in Kulēttunga Chöla Valanädu. His wife donated a lamp to the temple? 
Alagiyamanavalini is the name of the consort of Lord Ranganatha of Srirangam 
and the adoption of this name and her gift to this Vishnu temple at Kāūchi may 
show us that she was a devotee of Vishnu. 

Even though this expedition resulted in the defeat ofthe king of North Kalinga, 
and brought large booty for the Chölas, it did not result in any permanent occupation 
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of Kalinga. 

Five inscriptions of Kulöttunga I are found in the Varadaräjaswämi temple— 
dated from his 3rd year to 45th year. The former is found engraved on the left 
wall of the göpura in front of the Narasimha shrine. It begins with his famous 
prašasti — Tirumannivalangu’, which he used in his early records. The later epigraphs 
are found on the gopura-wall ia front of the Abhishéka-mandapa. His epigraphs 
are also found in the other temples of Kafichi and its neighbourhood like Pandava- 
perumäl temple, Tiruvanēkatankāpadam temple and Ulagalandaperumäl temple.¥ 
The epigraph in the last mentioned temple informs us that Kulöttunga I visited 
this temple in his 40th year along with his two wives Tribhuvanamudaiyal and 
Sölakulavalli. They made donations to that Vishnu temple on the occasion.'* 
The epigraph dated 45th year in our temple records a grant of money at the early 
morning service by Vangamulyūr Udaiyān Āraiyan Mummudi-Sölan alias Anukkap- 
pallavaraiyan of Manninädu in Sdjamandalam. His titles show that he should 
have been an official of importance. The epithets Pallavaraıyan and Mummudi-Solan 
are significant. We have one Irayiravan Pallavaraiyan alias Mummudı-Sölappan, 
a high official of Perundanam rank in the time of Räjaräja I, who had mummudi as 
one of his titles. It is possible that the official of the Käfichi record wasa 
descendant or a relative of the official mentioned in the Tanjore record.!$ 

Another famous general of Kulöttunga I was Naralökavira, who did substantial 
service to the Varadaraja temple. He was a highly respected official who had a 
large fief at Manavil in North Arcot District, which he perhaps obtained as a 
reward for his distinguished services in the southern campaigns of Kulottunga 
I” His various military exploits on behalf of the Chola king in the Pändyan, 
Véngi and Orissa countries are borne out by a number of inscriptions found at 
Chidambaram and Tiruvadi (in South Arcot) and inthe Pändyan country and 
also the Vikramašūlan-uļa, a Tamil poem composed by Ottakküttan.? He had 
many colourful titles such as Kalingar-kön (chief of Kalingas), Aruläkära, 
Ponnambalakküttan, Tondaimàn etc. He did meritorious religious and charitable 
works such as the construction of the hundred-pillared mandapa, the laying out of 
a garden, and fixing of street lights (vidhi-dipa) at the famous Siva temple at Chidam- 
baram; construction of a hundred-pillared mandapa, a dancing hall and other 
structures at Tuiruvadi. Similarly, his patronage extended to Varadaräjaswämi 
temple also. A long Sanskrit record of the temple which bears no date records the 
construction by Naralökavira of the kitchen-room, a mandapa and the high präkara 
walls and the setfing up of the recumbent image of Hari. Hemade a gift of gold 
pinnacle to this new shrine and made endowment for the perpetual lamps and a 
flower-garden. Itis arecord couched in beautiful poetic language. Naralökavira 
continued to serve Vikrama Chöla, the son and successor of Kulöttunga I. 


Vikrama Chola (A.D. 1118-1135) 


After Kulöttunga I, came Vikrama Chola (A.D. 1118-1135), Kulöttunga II 
(1133-1150) and Rajaraja II (1146-1173), whose inscriptions are found in this 
temple. The reign of these kings, except that of the first one, was characterised by 
general peace. Vikrama Chéla’s reign witnessed expeditions to recover Véngi and 
Gangavädi which the Chölas had lost in the time of Kulöttunga I. Vikrama Chola, 
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as a prince, is said to have participated in the Kalinga expedition, led by Karunäkara 
Tondamän. He is said to have joined it at Käfichi. His epigraphs, seven in 
number and ranging from his 8th to 17th regnal years, are found on the south and 
north walls of the ‘Rock’, inside the Narasimha shrine and another at the small 
shrine of Kariamänikkavaradar shrine.” The latter epigraph records that king 
Vikrama Chöla set up the image in the temple and made a gift of land as dēvadāna 
for its daily worship. The image is mentioned as Vikrama-Chöla-Vinnagar-älvär. 
Though a Saivite, he was liberal to Vishnu temples. His services to the Vishnu 
(Ranganatha) temple, Srirangam, like the construction of the fifthp rdkara and other 
structures are recorded in the Srirangam Koil-olugu. 


Kulottunga II (A.D. 1133-1150) 


Vikrama Chöla’s son and successor Kulöttunga II is represented in our temple 
by only one epigraph found on the south wall of the ‘Rock’. It isan undated 
epigraph; but the use of the prašasti Pūmannu padumam may show that it belonged 
to the first decade of his reign i.e., sometime before A.D. 1143. The reign of 
Kulöttunga was marked by peace and prosperity and literary activities. The extent 
ofthe empire was well-maintained. Some scholars have held that Krimikanta 
Chöla, mentioned in the Vaishnava guruparamparai as the persecutor of Rämänuja, 
was Kulöttunga 11.21 
Rajaraja II 

The successor of Kulöttunga II on the Chöla throne was Räjaräja II whose regnal 
years are counted from about A.D. 1146. He is represented in our collection by two 
inscriptions dated in his third and fourth regnal years.” The former epigraph begins 
with his prašasti ‘pū mariviya tirumadum'—which gives a high-flown account of the 
benefits of his rule. The major part of Räjaräja’s reign was peaceful; but the closing 
years witnessed the outbreak of a fierce civil war in the Pändyan kingdom which 
dragged the Chóla and the Sinhalese power on opposite sides. The succession 
dispute dragged on till about A.D. 1177, the ultimate result being dreadful to both 
the Chöla and the Sinhalese powers for “out of the ashes of the civil war arose the 
Pändya power which in its renewed strength soon swallowed up both the kingdoms 
which espoused the rival causes of the Protagonists in the civil war'.?? 

Rajadhiraja II 

He succeeded Räjaräja II and ruled from about A.D. 1163 to 1179. He conti- 
nued the Chóla policy of intervention in the Pàndyan affairs, successfully drove back 
the Sinhalese and placed Vira Pandya on the Pandyan throne as against Kulasekhara 
who was found guilty of treachery towards the Chöla power. Under him, the extent of 
the Chöla empire continued to be the same as under Räjaräja IL. His inscriptions 
are found in many places in Tondaimandalam and even at Nellore in the Andhra 
State. His inscription dated 14th year is found engraved on the north wall of the third 
prākāra.** It mentions the gift by a Ganga chief named Ghatti-nulamba Bhujabala- 
vira Ahomallarasa. He is described as Mahàmandalika of Gangamandala. As 
pointed out by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, this may show that even a part of the Ganga 
country was included in the Chöla empire and that he wasa feudatory of Räjädhi- 
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raja II. In the reign of the latter’s successor Kulöttunga III, another Ganga 
chieftain did service to the temple. 


Kulöttunga III (A.D. 1178-1216) 


He has been called the last great Chöla king to enjoy the benefits of an exten- 
sive empire. His was a troublesome period for the Chola empire came to be 
incessantly threatened by disruptive forces from within and the ambitious and newly 
rising powers from outside. Even though Kulöttunga III in the early years of his 
reign actively interfered with the Pandyan civil war and put his own candidate, 
Vikrama Pandya, on the throne and later still, could penetrateas far south as Ceylon, 
his last years saw the invasion of his dominion by Märavarman Sundara Pandya, 
the first of a series of powerful Pandyas, who retrieved their kingdom from the 
civil wars and made it the most dominant power in South India in the first half of 
the 13th century. The victorious march of the Pandyan forces right upto the heart of 
the Chēļa kingdom exposed the vulnerability of the Chöla power. The Chola monarch 
sought refuge in flight but later on, restored to the throne after some negotiations 
and thanks, in a way, to the intervention of the Hoysäla king Viranarasimha. Added 
to this challenge posed by the rapidly rising Pandyan power was the recalcitrant 
spirit of the numerous feudatories like the Telugu-Chödas, the Kädavaräyas and 
the Sāmbūvarāyas who were preparing to break off from the Chola yoke and assume 
their independence. For a brief period, during his reign, the Telugu-Chödas who 
were his vassals tried to declare their independent rule over Käfchi which necessita- 
ted Kulöttunga to undertake a campaign and recapture the city. This is attested 
by his Srirangam record which states that he ‘entered Kafichi with his anger abated”.** 
More about this temporary loss of Kafichi and its recapture, and about the chequer- 
ed career of the overgrown vassals and their bearings on the history of Kañchi will 
be considered in greater detail later. 

Quite a number of epigraphs of Kulöttunga III are found in the Varadaräja- 
swami temple, their dates range from 3rd to 37th year of his reign.*® They record 
a number of grants to the temple by many of his chieftains and officers. Siyagangan, 
son of Chölendra Simha, built a shrine at this temple.” He was the Ganga chief- 
tain of Kolar (near Mysore) who figures in many inscriptions of Kulēttunga. In 
this record, he calls himself as "Kūvalalapura-paramēšvara"—*Ganga-kulētbhava”, i.e., 
‘the Lord of Kolar’ and ‘one who was born of the Ganga family’. The significance 
of the Tamil biruda Siraimittapperumdl i.e., the rescuer or saviour from the prison, is 
rather obscure. Incidentally, it is of interest to note that this chieftain Siyagangan 
was the patron of the well-known Tamil grammarian Pavanandi, the author of the 
nannūl. These donations and patronage, extended by the Ganga chieftains to the 
temples and poets in Tamilnäd, show their friendly attitude to their Chöla overlords. 
Another epigraph dated 14th year of Kulöttunga III (ie, A.D. 1191) records a 
gift by one Ilaialvàn Kālingarāyan of Nettūr.** Nettür was scene of a battle bet- 
ween Vira Pandya and Kulöttunga in which the former was worsted. This battle of 
Nettür took place in A.D. 1189 and our epigraph here is dated in 1191—two years 
later than the event. Kälingaräyan might have been a general, who took part in 
the famous battle. The other chieftains who made endowments to the Varadaräja- 
swami temple were: Ammaiappan Kannudaipperumäl alias Vikramasöla Sämbüva- 
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räya,”” Peddarasar, son of Madurāntaka Pottappichchölar Nallasiddharasan, the 
Telugu-Choda chieftain,?? Mahäbalivänarayar who was probably a Bana chieftain. 
He gave a village named Kulöttunga-vilagam free of taxes to the temple?! Another 
chieftain, probably of Malai-nādu or Kerala named Räjädhiräja Malaiyaräyan alias 
Dharmaparipālan son of Munaiyadiräyan, one of the malai-mudalis of Kulöttunga.°? 
Rājarāja III and Rājēndra III 

The reigns of Räjaräja HI (A.D. 1216-1246) and Räjendra III (A.D. 1246-1279) 
represent the last phase of the Chöla power. The central authority was openly 
defied and finally overthrown by the subordinate vassals as well as the newly rising 
Pändyan power. This period also witnessed the active interference of the Hoysälas, 
who tried to use the internal disunity and weakness to their advantage. Similarly, 
the Käkatiyas of Warangal also found it possible to occupy Kafichipuram for some 
time. Rājarāja IIT, in particular, was a very weak monarch and during his time the 
Chöla power was put to great troubles by its own vassals. Thus, the Pändyas under 
Märavarman Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1216) inflicted a crushing defeat on Räjaräja 
III, who had to abandon his capital. The Sanskrit work Gadyakarnámrta and the 
Tiruvéndipuram inscriptions say that while the Chöla king was going away from his 
capital with his retinue, the Kadava chieftain Köpperuäjinga attacked him and made 
him a prisoner.** This shocking news reached the Hoysāļa king, Vira Narasimha, 
who despatched his army under his able generals, who struck terror in the Kadava 
country and forced Köpperuäjinga to release the Chola monarch and restore him to 
the throne. The Hoysäla army did not stop with this; it further penetrated into 
the Pandya country and defeated the Pandyas at Mahéndramandalam and went as 
far south as Rāmēšwaram. This gave excellent opportunity for the Hoysälas to give 
effect to their designs of domination over the Tamil country and the Chola country 
virtually became a protectorate of the Hoysälas during the time of Rājarāja IJI." 
More than fifty inscriptions of Rajaraja HI ranging from his fifth to twentyninth 
year are found at the Varadaräjaswämi temple and they clearly show the dominant 
role played by the Hoysälas and the Telugu-Chöda chieftains in the Kāūchi area.” 
The presence of the Hoysäla troops (bhérundas) at Käfichi is attested by one of the 
inscriptions dated A.D. 1221.5 A number of Hoysala generals and officers also 
figure prominently in the epigraphs and they will be reviewed separately. 

The general trends leading to the downfall of the Chöla-empire under Rajendra 
III may be summed up here before a review of Käfchi’s association with the various 
dynasties like the Hoysäla, the Käkatiyas, and the Telugu-Chödas is taken up. 
Räjendra III was more vigorous than his predecessors and he made a bold bid to 
salvage the reputation of the Chöla power by inflicting defeat on the Pandyan king 
Maravarman Sundara II and even made him acknowledge the overlordship of the 
Chölas. The Hoysälas who espoused the Chöla cause earlier now supported the 
Pändyas to redress the balance of power. This forced the Chölas to return to their 
allies the Telugu-Chödas for help. They were in active control of the areas 
round Nellore, Cuddappah and also Kafichi. The Telugu-Choda king even assumed 
the title of '"Chēļa-sthāpanāchārya”, establisher of the Chēļas. But with accession 
of the strong Jatāvarman Sundara Pandya II in A.D. 1251, events took a different 
turn. Under the admirable leadership of the great warrior, the Pandyas defeated 
the Chölas under Räjendra III and the Hoysälas under Sēmēšvara. The latter was 
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killed in the battle at Kannanür in A.D. 1264, and his successor Rämanätha who 
came to the rescue of the Chölas was also defeated. Consequently, the Hoysälas were 
compelled to withdraw from the Tamil country, over which they had dominated for 
quite some time. Their power was now confined to the Mysore Plateau. The Chöla 
king Rajendra III's latest regnal year was A.D. 1279, which also roughly marks the 
end of the Chola rule in South India. The Chola empire was completely absorbed 
in the Pändyan empire which extended upto Nellore in the north where he performed 
his Viräbhisheka.?” The feudatories of the Cholas ruling over Käfchi now accepted 
the Pandyan overlordship. 

We can now proceed to sketch the fortunes of Kafichicity under various dynas- 
ties who came to importance in the wake of the disintegration of the Chöla empire, 


Hoysälas in Kaachi 


It was already shown how the Hoysälas exploited the disunity prevailing in the 
Tamil country and played a dominant role there as protectors of the Chöla power. 
This is illustrated well in the epigraphs at Sri Varadarajaswami temple which mention 
the numerous Hoysäla Mahäpradhänas, Dandanäyakas or commanders and Samantas, 
who probably stayed at Käfchi at this time. The stationing of the Hoysala troops 
probably necessitated their visit to the city. These epigraphs dated between A.D. 
1226 and 1240 1.e , contemporaneous with the reign of Vishnuvardhana Vira Nara- 
simha II and Vīra Sēmēš$vara. In all these epigraphs the nominal overlordship of 
Tu III Chola is, however, acknowledged.** 

Je«we find Goppayya Dandanäyaka, the famous general who along with App- 
ded d the Hoysäla forces victoriously into Tamil country also and subdued Kädava 
Kop É i jinga and restored Räjaräja III to the Chöla throne donating a village to 

Netadaräja in A.D. 1231. He is described as the son of Mallayya Dandanāyaka.* 
The we votes Hoysäla generals who gave donations to this temple were Ammanna 
Dandanäyaka and Mallappa Dandanäyaka—both in the 14th year of Rājarāja III i.e., 
in A.D. 1230 when Vira Narasimha was the Hoysala king. In A.D. 1234, Vira 
Somé$vara came to the Hoysala throne and during his time Polavi Dandanäyaka, 
Vallaiya Dandanayaka, both ministers, donated cows to the temple in 1235 and 1238 
A.D.“ The other ministers who made gifts to this temple were Mallappa Dandanä- 
yaka and Goppayya Dandanäyaka sons of Appayya Dandanäyaka.“? Another general 
Kesava Dandanayaka who is described as the son of Mallayya also gave a grant to 
the temple. This was in the 24th year of Rājarāja III i.e., about A.D. 1240.8 

The presence of the numerous generals and the Hoysāļa army in Käfichi clearly 
indicates that this area was virtually under the Hoysäla control, though the 
name of Rajaraja III was only nominally or formally mentioned in the epigraphs. 
Even this nominal mention is absent in one undated epigraph at the Varadarajaswami 
temple. It eulogises king Sēmēšvara who descended from the family of Yàdüs and 
that Devika, born of the Chälukya family, was his chief queen. The reference is 
obviously to the Hoysala king Vira Sūmēšvara who was killed by the Pandya king in 
the battle of Kannanür (A.D. 1264) already referred to. 


Käächi under the Telugu-Chēdas 


Prominent among the quasi-independent feudatories who had held Käfichi city for 
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a considerable length of time were the Telugu-Chēdas of Nellore. Thechronology and 
the genealogy of these rulers are not free from controversy. They seem to have traced 
their origin far back, including Karikäla Chola as one of their ancestors. First, 
they were subordinates of the Chölas and having control probably over portions of 
land near Nellore and Kälahasti or Pottapi (near Chittoor) Hence, some of them 
had the title Pottapi-Chöla or Tırukkälattideva. One of their ancestors Beta was a 
feudatory of Vikrama Chéla. Béta’s son was Erasiddha who had in turn three sons 
—Manmu Siddha I (alias Nalla Siddha), Beta II and Tammu Siddha I? They 
held a subordinate position under Kulöttunga III. An epigraph of the latter in the 
Varadarajaswami temple at Kāūchi mentions a gift by Peddarasa, son of Nalla 
Siddharasan who is given the title Maduräntaka Pottapi Chēļan.5 But, during 
the closing years of Kulöttunga’s reign, Nalla Siddha advanced upon Käächi and 
captured it for a short time. This necessitated Kulottunga to take a punitive 
expedition against him and recovered Kātichi in A.D. 1196.47 The Telugu-Chödas 
accepted his suzerainty for some time more. But the coming of the weak monarchs 
Räjaräja III and Rajendra III gave them an excellent opportunity to strengthen their 
hold on Nellore-Katüchi region with a quasi-independence status, owing only nomi- 
nalallegiance to the Chöla overlord Even the nominal hold on Kafichi disappeared in 
the time of Rajendra III, whose inscriptions are virtually absent at Kāūchi. 

But again in A.D. 1205 we have a record of Tammu Siddha I at Varadaräja- 
swämi temple which states that in $ 1127, he anointed himself at Nellore and 
presented a village to Hasti Sailēša or Lord of Hasti Hill at Käfchi.* 


Tikka I alias Tirukkalattideva alias Gandagopäla (c. 1223-1250) 


After Nalla Siddha alias Manmu Siddha I came his younger brother Tammu 
Siddha to power in A.D. 1205. His three records are found at Käfchi. His successor 
Tikka I alias Āluntikka-Kāļatti I ruled between circa A.D. 1223 and 1250.9 There 
are nearly twentyfive inscriptions of this chief at Varadarajaswami temple. Most 
of them are dated in the reign of Räjaräja III, whose nominal overlordship is acko- 
nowledged by him.? His full name as it occurs in these epigraphs is Maduräntaka 
Pottappichēļan Tirukkāļattidēva alias Gandagöpälan. In an epigraph dated 
Š 1153 (A.D. 1230) he claims to have captured Käfichı. But, as pointed out by 
Sewel, this “is a mere boast” for the most of his epigraphs he acknowledges the 
Chola suzerainty.** However, there are a few epigraphs in which he cites his own 
regnal years as, for example, in an epigraph dated A.D. 1235.9 From this, it 
appears that his claim to have captured Käfichi was substantially true. He almost 
exercised independent authority in the grant of lands and villages to the 
Arulälapperumäl temple. He was an ardent devotee of this temple in which he 
instituted the service called Gandagopálan-sandi (offerings) in the 15th year of Räja- 
raja III (A.D. 1230).54 Inthe 17th year of the same king, the chief granted some 
villages for the maintenance of the sandi and conducting repairs to the temple. This 
was repeatedly maintained by grants given year after year.” He granted exemption 
of taxes for lands forming the flower-garden of the temple.** His several other gifts 
to this temple and other Vaishnavite temples are recorded. His queen Lakshmi- 
dévi also made many gifts to our temple for maintaining garden, feeding-service etc. 
Lakshmidevi is described as the daughter of Vira Narasingadéva, probably the 
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Yādavarāya chief.5$ Tikka had a number of subordinate officers or mudalis? and 
servants? and handmaids. He levied taxes on the oil-merchants. Boundary 
stones set up to mark the jurisdiction of lands bore the insignia of Gandagöpäla.°? 
There was even a street named Gandagdpälapperunderu.® A village named Ganda- 
gēpālan-Chaturvēdimangalam is also mentioned. All these show that he was the 
de facto ruler of Káfichi. 

It was during the time of Tikka I that the Hoysälas were becoming strong in 
the Tamil country. The inscriptions describing their dominance at Kafichi noticed 
earlier were dated in this period i.e., between A.D. 1226 and 1240. But later, the 
Telugu-Chēdas seem to have asserted themselves and according to the introductory 
verses of Tikkana Sömayäjis Nirvacanottara Ramäyanamu, the Telugu-Choda chief 
Tikka I subdued the Hoysala ruler Sēmešvara and established the Chola in his posi- 
tion and earned for himself the title Cholasthāpanāchāryā. This is confirmed by a 
Hoysala epigraph dated Š 1162 (A.D. 1240) which mentions Sēmēšvara's expedi- 
tion against Gandagēpāla** Perhaps, this was one of the reasons why the Hoysāļas 
withdrew from the Káfichi area and they are not heard of so frequently in this place 
after A.D. 1240. Tikka I continued to be a Chöla feudatory in charge of Käfichi 
until 1249 when Käkatiya Ganapati captured Kafichi, as attested by the presence of 
his epigraph dated in June 8th, 1249.66 The Telugu-Chodas apparently transferred 
their allegiance to the Käkatiyas. In A.D. 1250 Manma Siddha II succeeded his 
father Tikka L°? An inscription at Nandalür makes it clear that Ganapati and 
Manma Siddha were on friendly terms.** 


Manma Siddha II Vijaya Gandagēpāla 


His full name as it occurs in the inscription is Tribhuvanachakravarthi Vijaya 
Gandagöpäladeva. He called himself the Lord of Kaüchi. His rule!commenced in A.D. 
1250 and he seems to have been “practically, if not actually, independent".9? But his 
rule between 1250 and 1291 witnessed crucial developments. Käfchi changed hands 
in rapid succession among the Telugu-Chödas, the Käkatiyas, the Kädava Köpper- 
ufjinga and Pändyas. But the change of rule often meant only the de jure change 
of the overlords. Vijaya Gandagöpäla seems to have continued as the local chieftain 
directly in charge of Käfichi. His reign was coeval with Räjendra III, Jatävarman 
Sundara-Pändya, Köpperufjinga and Käkatiya Ganapati. His epigraphs numbering 
above 20 and issued in his own regnal years ranging from 2nd to 3lst year are 
found in the Varadaräjaswämi temple i.e., between 1253 and 1291.” But this long 
rule was frequently interrupted by external intrusions. For example, Kēpperufijinga 
is recognised as the ruler of Kāiichi in A.D. 1253-1254 and again in May 1257 and 
once again in 1260." Curiously, in the same years, Vıjaya-Gandagöpäla is also 
recognised as the ruler." This may not only show the rapid changes in the political 
fortunes of Kañchi but also perhaps show that at one time the rival kings were 
**severally supported by their adherents".'? Another important feature during this 
time was the rising power of the Pändyas, who superseded the Chölas and penetra- 
ted into the Tondaimaadalam. A number of inscriptions of Jatävarman II are found in 
Chingleput district dated A.D. 1258 and 1259. In 1260, he overran Vijayaganda- 
göpäla’s territory and marched as far as Nellore where he performed his virabhish@ka.™ 
He anointed himself at Kañchi also. His inscriptions dated in A.D. 1256 and 
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1266 are found in the Varadaräjaswämi temple and these will be reviewed in a later 
context. We do not have a clear idea about Vijayagandagöpäla’s position vis-a-vis 
the Pandyan king. Probably, he now functioned as the latter’s feudatory. But we 
find the Telugu-Chéda’s inscriptions continuously issued in his own regnal years right 
upto A.D. 1291 and several of them are found in the Varadarājaswāmi temple.”* 

Like Tikka, Tribhuvanachakravarthi Vijaya Gandagöpäla had his subordinate 
officers. One of them was Nalla Siddharasan who figures with high sounding titles 
in an epigraph at Varadaräjaswämi temple.” It records a donation of a number of 
villages for instituting a service called Rähuttaräyan-Sandi called after the donor who 
bears titles like Pallava-kulatilaka, Rājaparamēšvara, Mukkandi Käduvettivamsä- 
vatära, while the title Rähuttaräyan might show that he was ‘the lord of the horse- 
men’, his other titles may suggest that he was a Telugu-Pallava.” Another epigraph 
in the same temple clearly refers to his Nalla Siddha as subordinate to Vijaya Ganda- 
gēpāla.* One interesting fact, that has come to light from the inscriptions of 
this chief at Käfichi, is that a number of Nayakas evidently chieftains from Malai- 
mandalam, figure frequently as donors to the Varadaräjaswämi temple. Thus, we 
have the grants of Srikumäran, a member of Nayakanmar of Malaimandalam in 
A.D. 1254, two other Näyakas in A.D. 1257 and 1265 and another Rämanakkan 
Nayaka of Malaımandalam in 1271.” Malaimandalam is evidently a reference to 
Malainädu or the hilly tract of the West Coast.*? We know that Jatävarman Sun- 
dara the great Pändyan king invaded Malainädu and defeated the Chéra king. It is 
possible that many of the military chiefs or näyakas from the Chēra country accom- 
panied the Pandyan army in its campaign in Tondaimandalam. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that there is a street named Malayäla-street in Vishnu-Känchi. 
Probably, some of the Näyakas and merchants of Malayāļa-dēsa or Malaimanda- 
lam had settled here. 


Vira Gandagopala 


The next Telugu-Chöda chieftain who figures in our inscriptions is one Vira 
Gandagöpäla who is identified by Sewel as Manmu Siddha III. His accession took 
place sometime late in A.D. 1290 or beginning of 1291. He is represented by only 
one epigraph dated in his 3rd regnal year corresponding to A.D. 1294.8? His inscrip- 
tions immediately after this are not found at Käfchi. Perhaps he had lost hold of 
the city and regained itin A.D. 1297 when he ruled as a vassal of Käkatiya king 
Pratāparudradēva 11.28 


Kädava Kopperuajinga at Käächi 


Another important feudatory power which shot into prominence in the 13th 
century was the Kädavaräya family, claiming descent from the ancient Pallava 
family. It was working its way up from the days of Vikramachöla. But it was 
under Kópperufijinga (circa 1229-1278), the Kädava power rose to a position of an 
independent power, though only for a short time. Köpperufjinga was in charge of 
the South Arcot region with his capital at Sēndamangalam. As pointed out earlier, 
he utilised the weak rule of Räjaräja III to strengthen himself. When the Pandya 
king Märavarman Sundara I invaded the Chola empire and defeated its king 
Räjaräja III, Kopperufijinga rebelled against his overlord and even took him a cap- 
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tive and only released him due to Hoysäla invasion of the Kädava country. The 
defeat of Képperufijinga at the hands of the Hoysala Narasimha in 1230-1231 curbed 
the Kādava's ambition only temporarily. He acknowledged the Chola overlordship 
perhaps only upto the year A.D. 1243; from that year onwards, his inscriptions are 
recorded in his own regnal years which might mean that he became more or less an 
independent power.* Later on, Kopperufijioga scored a victory over Sēmēšvara 
and then went upto Káñchi, which was then under the control of Käkatiya Ganapati 
and his feudatory Vijayagandagēpāla. This Kafichi expedition took place sometime 
around 1253 as an inscription of Köpperufjinga of that date is found at Varadaräja- 
swami temple, Kàfichi.9 His other inscriptions at the temple are dated in his 11th, 
12th. 15th, 18th, 19th and 20th years i e., dates ranging from 1253 to 1262 A.D.% 
He is called in all these inscriptions as ‘Sakalabhuvanachakravartin’. In this 
expedition, he was helped by his son Kadavan Kumaran who is eulogised as the 
Lord of Mallai, Mayilai, Kafichi and Tundahanädu (Tondaimandalam).” 

But Kēpperufijinga's sway over Tondaimandalam was ended by the strong Jata- 
varman Sundara Pandya I, who decisively defeated him after A.D. 1264. From then 
Köpperufijinga became a subordinate ally of the Pandyan king and even assisted him 
in his expedition to the north. With the death of Kēpperuiijinga, the Kadava 
power, for all practical purposes, ceased to be a force.** 

His inscriptions mention two Nilagangarayans, one Kodakkön Nilagangarayan 
and another Arunagiri Perumäl Nilagangarayan son of Pafichanadivànan Nīlaganga- 
rayan and their gifts to the Va1adarájaswàmi temple.®® They were probably local 
officers or agents. Another Näyak’s (of Malaimandalam) gift is recorded in an 
inscription.*° 


Eastern Ganga interlude at Käächi 


The two inscriptions mentioning gifts by the Ganga king Anangabhima III and 
his queen Sēmaļādēvi Mahādēvi to Arulälapperumäl temple are interesting." One 
of them 1s dated the 19th year of the reign of Anantavarma Mahita-déva of the 
Ganga family (i.e., Anangabhima III). The date of this inscription corresponds to 
A.D 1230. It records a gift of the village Udaiyakämam in Anantarudra-Vishaya 
by Sömalädevi Mahādēvi for offerings and worship to God Allālanātha while she was 
at Abhinava-väranası, the modern Cuttack in Orissa which was the capital of the 
Eastern Gangas The second inscription records a gift of 128 cows and four bulls 
by the same king and dated in the 20th year of Räjaräja III, which corresponds to 
A.D. 1235. Regarding the latter inscription, there is no controversy. But the first 
inscription dated in the regnal year of the Ganga king has led Dr. Mahalingam to 
postulate an intrusion of the Eastern Ganga forces into Tamilnād.** According to 
him, the Eastern Ganga army entered Käfchipuram and occupied it for a short time 
and was later driven out by the Hoysäla Narasimha II. He tries to identify the 
foreign troops (mléchchadésa) that helped the Kädava during his attack on Räjaräja 
JII as the Eastern Ganga forces. Later on, according to him, the Eastern Ganga 
forces were driven out by the Hoysäla king Vira Narasimha, who claims, in his 
epigraphs that he pursued the **Trikalinga”” forces which he identifies with the Eas- 
tern Ganga forces. In another inscription at Känchi itself mention is made of Vira 
Narasimha's invasion and uprooting of the Magara kingdom (Magara-rajyam nirmij- 
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Iya), his setting up of the Chola king who had sought his protection and his station- 
ing at Kafichipuram of the army of the bhérundas (probably a regiment) for uproot- 
ing the evil-doers (dushjanirmūlam artham tatra bherunda varggam sthäpayitva). He 
thinks that the dushta element at Kafichipuram was none other than the Trikalinga 
army. All this, he believes, occurred in A.D. 1230.° But Dr. Sircar does not agree 
with this view and states that the Eastern Ganga army could not have penetrated 
as far south as Käfichi without conquering thousands of square miles of the Käka- 
tiya territory that lay north of the Chēļa territory and there is absolutely no proof 
to show that Anangabhima ITI was ever engaged in a successful war with Ganapati. 
He also states that Hoysāļa Vira Narasimha II was in possession of Kaüchi even in 
March 1229 A.D., whereas the Eastern Ganga inscription is dated A.D. 1230. He 
says that itis thus very difficult to believe that the place was occupied by the army 
of Anangabhima III in 1230 A.D. He thinks that the Hoysäla’s claim against 
Trikalinga forces may be as empty a boast as his other claim regarding the conquest 
of the Vindhyan region. Dr. Sircar further surmises that Sömalädevi, the wife of 
the Eastern Ganga king, was probably the sister or daughter of the Chöla king Raja- 
raja III through a Hoysäla princess and hence, the presence of the Eastern Ganga 
inscription recording a pious gift does not imply any political conquest.™ 


Käächi under the Pandyas 


It was shown that the Pandyan power under the great warrior Jatävarman Sun- 
dara [launched on an ambitious policy of expansion which met with splendid success. 
He defeated the Chola king Rājēndra III, Hoysala power under Some$vara, Kädava 
Köpperufjinga, Telugu-Chöda Vijayagandagöpäla and the Käkatiya Ganapati 
(both of whom he killed). He performed his ‘viräbhisheka’ at Nellore and Kāūchi 
became his second capital.” He gloried the new conquests by assuming titles 
Kāāchīpura-Varadhīsvara and Känchipuram Köndän.® The erstwhile feudatories of 
the Chölas now transferred their allegiance to their new master. The Pändyan 
sway over Kañchi is well attested by their inscriptions found in the temples of 
Kafichi. Thus, Jatävarman Sundara Pandya’s inscriptions dated in his 5th and 15th 
(i.e., A.D. 1256-1266) regnal years are found in Sri Varadarājaswāmi temple." One 
of them, a grant to the temple by Soliyadaraiyan of Uttamapändyanallür in Pandya- 
nādu** while another records a gift by Madhusüdan Apatsahäyan alias Rämachand- 
radéva from Sērmādēvi in Pàndimandalam.? He was probably a military officer or 
chieftain and hence, the village gifted by him was named after himself as 
Āpatsahāyanallūr. 

The next Pāndyan king represented in the inscriptions of the Varadarājaswāmi 
temple is Jatävarman Vira Pandya in his 8th regnal year, which may correspond to 
A.D. 1261.9? Probably, he was co-regent with Jatävarman Sundara for some time 
and succeeded him later.’ 

But, at the same time, we cannot say that the Pandyan control of the territory 
around Kañchi was by any means firm. This is clearly seen in the existence of 
many inscriptions issued in Telugu-Chéda chieftains. To cite a few examples, we 
have inscription of Manmu Siddha II Vijayagandagöpäla from 1265 to 1291 at 
Varadaräjaswämi temple,” though an inscription of Jatävarman Sundara Il is found 
as far north as Cuddapah in 1286.9? Probably, this means that the Telugu-Chodas 
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continued to be the local rulers under the nominal overlordship of the Pändyas. 
This Pändyan hegemony over the Tondaimandalam region continued for three more 
years as attested by the provenance of the inscriptions of Maravarman Kulasékhara 
I (1268-1308), Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II (acc. 1276), Märavarman Vikrama 
Pandya (acc. 1283).1% But their hold could not last long because of the civil war 
in their own ranks. After the death of Kulasekhara I in about 1308, a civil war 
broke out between the latter’s sons Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya, the two rival 
claimants to the throne. Having suffered a defeat at the hands of Vira Pandya, 
Sundara invoked the aid of Malik Kafur the general of Allauddin Khilji who was 
only too ready to seize such an opportunity. He had already conquered the Yädava 
kingdcm of Dēvagiri and the Kakatiya kingdom of Warangal and was advancing 
towards the Hoysäla country and now was a chance for him to enter further south 
and conquer the extensive Pandyan kingdom. Malik Kafur invaded the Tamil 
country in A.D. 1310, went right upto Madurai and raided many cities and temples, 
including those of Käfchi and Srirangam on his way, resulting in plunder and 
desecration.!9 This invasion was at best a military raid which did not lead to any 
permanent conquest. It made the political confusion more confounded in South 
India. In the state of confusion to which South India had now been brought, the 
way lay open for any strong ruler to increase his strength by conquest. 


Chēra King at Kaachi 

This opportune moment was seized by the Chéra king Ravivarman Kulasékhara, 
who in the words of his epigraph at Käächi “vanquished the Kēralas, the Pandyas and 
Chölas and having driven the enemy Vira-Pandya and having conquered the northern 
region, entered Kafichi’’.?°* This inscription which is at the Varadarajaswami temple 
states that he performed the second coronation on the banks of the River Végavati at 
Kañchi in his 46th regnal year (i.e., A.D. 1312-1313) and on the occasion gave gifts 
to the Aruļāļappermāļ temple. He calls himself as Vēgavatinātha or the Lord of 
the Végavati. His first coronation took place in A.D. 1309. His inscriptions found 
at Pündamalli and Tiruvadi in South Arcot go to confirm his conquests.1% 


Kākatiya Pratäparudra II at Käächi, A.D. 1316 

But Ravivarman Kulasékhara’s hold over Kāūchi was only short-lived. The 
Kakatiya power under the dynamic king Prataparudra II recovered from Malik 
Kafur’s attacks earlier and marched southwards. The Kakatiya army under the 
command of Muppidi Näyaka marched to Käfichi, and captured the city in A.D. 
1316. An inscription of that date belonging to Pratäparudra at the Varadaräjaswämi 
temple states that the general came to Kafichi and installed certain Mänavira as 
the governor and granted the revenues of the two villages to Arulälapperumäl which 
amounted to 1002 Gandagopála-mádai, the Telugu-Chöda coin that was still current 
at Kāūchi at that time. The Kakatiya power penetrated further south and 
probably in alliance with the Hoysäla power, defeated and reduced the last rem- 
nants of the Pàndyan power. Pratäparudra’s inscription found at Srirangam 
commemorates his victory over the Paücha Pändyas or the Five Pàndyas.!!? 


The Muslim invasions and Ballaja IIT, the Hoysäla King 
Nothing is heard of this Mänavira subsequently; nor is it clearly known how 
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long the Käkatiya overlordship of Kālichi continued. Probably, political uncertainty 
that prevailed in this region and indeed in Tamilnäd was further aggravated by 
another Muslim invasion in A.D. 1327. This time the army of Muhammad Bin 
Tuglak after overcoming the Deccan marched against the Hoysäla capital 
Dwärasamudra and caused considerable damage and marched further south and 
captured Madurai ‘This led in the first instance to the establishment of a garrison 
in Madurai and later to the creation of a Sultanate there’. This rule, which was 
marked by oppression, lasted to about A.D. 1371. But meanwhile, Balläla III, 
the Hoysala king, vacated the capital Dwārasamudrā and settled at Tiruvannamalai 
sometime in AD. 1328. From there, he was operating against the Madura Sultans. 
In A.D. 1335, Jalal-ud-din revolted against his Delhi overlord and set up his 
independence. This estrangement between the Muslim powers was taken advantage 
of by the Hoysäla king Balläla III who strengthened himself in the South Arcot- 
Coimbatore region. It was during this time probably the Hoysäla made a short 
visit to Kaüchi. His inscription at Varadaräjaswämi temple dated in A.D. 1335 
mentions that Vira-Valiabadéva was camping at Käfchi and that his minister or chief 
Kampayya Dannäyaka made a grant to the temple." Another undated epigraph 
records that the Hoysäla king and his queens visited this temple where they were 
seated on a throne called (after the king) Vīra-Vallāladēvan and under the canopy 
called Ariyannavallälan.‘!” These inscriptions would clearly indicate that Ballala’s 
sway extended however briefly to the Kafichi region. The years between A.D. 1335 
and 1342 were of great activity for Balläla in consolidating the Hoysäla hold and 
making it a bulwark of attack on the Muslim power of Madurai. With the huge 
army he encamped at Tiruchiräppalli and fought a battle with the Muslim powers. 
But in spite of initial successes, this battle proved disastrous for Balläla who was 
first taken prisoner and later killed mercilessly in A.D. 1342. The Hoysäla power 
did not recover from this blow. It survived for a year more under Balläla IV and 
later about A.D. 1346 was overrun by the victorious Vijayanagar power."? 


Kàachi under Sämbüvaräyas 


The Sämbüvaräyas were originally chieftains under the Chölas who were powerful 
in some portions of the North Arcot and Chingleput regions. As far as Kāūchi 
was concerned they could not make much headway towards it so long as the Telugu- 
Chödas were in control of it. During the time of Kulöttunga III, one of them 
Ammaiappan Kunnudaipperumäl alias Vikrama Chola Sämbüvaräyan figures as a 
donor to the temple of Varadarājaswāmi.'* Later, m A.D. 1247 during the time of 
Räjaräja III, another chieftain Viraperumäl Edirili Chola Sämbüvaräyan alias 
Räjaräja Sämbüvaräyan donated lands for worship and offerings. He instituted a 
service, Alappirandän-Sandi named after his title.’ AH these attest to their subor- 
dinate position. But, later we have an inscription issued in the name of Champa, 
son of Vīra-Chēļa and dated A.D. 1314. Probably, he was Vira-Champaräya alias 
Sämbüvaräya who figures in the inscriptions in North Arcot asa subordinate of the 
new conqueror Jatävarman Sundara Pàndya.!* Subsequently, when the Pandyan and 
the Telugu-Chöda and Hoysäla powers were on the decline in Tondaimandalam the 
Sämbüvaräya chiefs were in charge of the area till they were overrun by the 
Vijayanagar power. Two of them viz., Venrumankonda Sämbüvaräya (acc. A.D, 
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1322) and Rājanārāyaņa Sämbüvaräya (acc. A.D. 1337) ruled independently. The 
latter's inscriptions dated in 7th and 14th regnal years are found in our temple.” 


Käächi under the Vijayanagar rule 


Meanwhile, the newly tising Vijayanagar power was making rapid strides. The 
Udayagiri-rajya, one of the provinces of the kingdom, bordered on the Tondai- 
mandalam region. That province was under Säyana-Udaiyär, the son of Kampana I 
in Š 1273 (A.D. 1352).48 A few of his inscriptions are found in Kafichi and also the 
area north of it! This marks the slow beginning of the spread of the Vijayanagar 
authority in the Tamil country. This extension of the Vijayanagar power was well 
established after the brilliant victory scored by Kumara Kampana, the son of Bukka, 
over the Sämbüvaräya and the capture of his fort at Räjagambhiram in A.D. 1361. 
He entered Kāūichi triumphantly and proceeded further south and crushed the 
Sultanate of Madurai. The conquest of Maduraiand Kampana’s triumphal march 
formed the theme for an epic poem Madura vijayam by his wife Gangädevi.!? As 
symbolic of the revival of the Hindu power, the image of Ranganätha at Srirangam, 
which had been removed for safety earlier, was reinstalled. In his southern 
campaign, Kampana was ably assisted by two generals Göpanna and Säluva Mangu. 
The latter figures in two inscriptions at Varadaräjaswämi temple, one of which 
mentions that his pradhdni or chief Pettarasan was authorised to levy certain 
taxes.|?! Kampana’s inscription dated A.D. 1364 is found at the Kailäsanätha 
temple at Käfichi where he reinstated worship which was abandoned since long.!22 
His inscription dated Š 1288 (A.D. 1367) is found at the Varadaräjaswämi temple.!?3 
Many more of his epigraphs are found in other parts of Tamil country like 
Chingleput, South Arcot District.'** Kampana II died in A.D. 1374 while his father 
Bukka I continued to rule till 1377. The latter was succeeded by his son Harihara 
II who ruled from 1377 to 1404. 


Harihara II (A.D. 1377-1404) 


His authority extended to a considerable portion of South India including the 
Mysore and the whole of the Tamilcountry. Four of his inscriptions are found in 
our temple at Kafüchi. Two of them are dated Š 1300 (A.D. 1378).125 Another 
dated 5 1325 (A.D. 1403) informs us that the Tondaimandalam region continued 
to be called Jayamgondasölamandalam, a name given to it in the time of 
Rājarāja 1.'” Another records his grant of a village to a Vaishnava matha in our 
temple.!?? 

After Haribara's death, in about A.D. 1404, there was a succession dispute 
between his surviving sons. Virüpäksha I first succeeded in securing the throne between 
A.D. 1404 and 1405. In his time, according to Nuniz, ‘Coromandel’ rebelled against 
the Vijayanagar authority and Vırüpäksha had to re-conquer the provinces of Tundira 
(Tondaimandalam), the Chöla and Pandyas. This account of Nuniz is confirmed 
by other sources also."** But Virüpäksha’s rule was soon cut short by his brother 
Bukka II who ejected him and ruled the kingdom between A.D. 1405 and 1406. 
After him, his brother Dēvarāya I became the king and ruled till 1422. The 


inscriptions of all the three brothers are found in the District of Chingleput, though 
none at Varadarājaswāmi temple. 
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The next Vijayanagar ruler Devaräya II ruled between A.D. 1422 to 1446. His 
authority spread far and wide. Razak and Nuniz, two contemporary writers, 
testify to the fact that Dēvarāya was supreme over the whole of South India and 
that his dominion even spread to Quilon and Ceylonin the South. But his 
relations with the kingdoms of Orissa and Bähmini continued to be hostile. His 
inscriptions have been found in the neighbourhood of Käächi, though none in our 
temple.!?? There is some ground to suspect that Käfichi city was temporarily 
captured by the Vélama chieftain Vasantaräya whose inscription is found in our 
temple. 


Vélama Intrusion 


During the early years of the reign of Dēvarāya II, the Vēlama Näyaks remained 
friendly. When Bahmini Sultan Ahmad Shah declared war on Vijayanagar about A.D. 
1424, the latter under Dēvarāya obtained considerable help from them. The Nayak 
Anapēta II promptly despatched his forces to the battle-field under Linga. But due 
to some reasons which are not clear, he withdrew the help in the middle. This 
allegedly treacherous conduct prompted the Vijayanagar king Dēvarāya II to send 
help to the Reddis of Rajamundry in their fight against the Vélama general Linga. 
This widened the gap between the Vijayanagar and the Vélama power. Thereafter, 
Linga made a series of attacks on the different portions of the Vijayanagar empire 
like Nägärjunakonda, Kondavidu etc. He also directed his attention towards south, 
subdued Nellore chieftain and even came as far as Kāūchi. An inscription of 
A.D. 1437 which registers a gift of two Dwärapäla images to Arulälapperumäl temple 
of Kafichi by Recerla Vasantaräya, son of Anapöta II and the younger brother of 
Singa III alias Sarvajfia points to the presence of Vélama forces in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. 

Dévaraya II was succeeded by Vijaya Raya II (1446-47) and shortly after, by his 
son, Mallikarjuna, who ruled between 1447 and 1465. ‘The period of Mallikärjuna’s 
rule was one of great difficulty for the Vijayanagar empire as it came to be threatened 
by the combined forces of the Bahmini king, Muhammad II and the Orissa king, 
Kapilēšvara Gajapati. The Vijayanagar armies were defeated and important forts 
of Kondavidu, Vinukonda and Addanki were captured. The Orissa army under 
Hamavira assisted by Kapilesvara, marched into the southern regions as well, 
in A.D. 1463. It captured important places like Udayagiri, Chandragiri, 
Padaividu, Kāūchi, Tiruvarur and Tiruchiräppalli.””! The expedition was a grand 
success. But the conquering force was compelled to retrace its steps within two 
years. The Oriya expedition of the South was thus only a sudden raid which 
disappeared as quickly as it came, so that we find Mallikarjuna's rule being recognis- 
ed again in Tondaimandalam in A.D. 1465. There is one inscription of Mallikärju- 
nadéva at Varadarāja temple dated A.D. 1465.1 

After Mallikärjuna, the Vijayanagar throne passed on to his cousin Virüpäksha 
II, who ruled between A.D. 1465-1485. His inscriptions dated A.D. 1467 and 1471 
are found at Kāūchi.'** 

The former epigraph informs us that there was a Padaiparru or military station 
of the Vijayanagar army at Tēpperumāļnallūr, near Kafichi. According to this 
epigraph the village Tēpperumāļnallūr (called after Tēpperumāļ i.e., Dēvapperumā), 
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another name of Lord Varadaraja), as Padaiparru. It was evidently a military 
station or cantonment where the Vijayanagar forces were stationed. 

The Gajapatis of Orissa rose up again to threaten the Vijayanagar empire. They 
marched southward along the Coromandel Coast as far as Kafichipuram.44 It was 
at this critical time that the Vijayanagar empire was saved by the Säluva Narasimha, 
the powerful Vijayanagar Viceroy, who along with his trusted generals, beat the 
invaders back upto Rajamundry in A.D. 1474-75. But some years later, about 
1480, the Bahmini Sultan Muhammad Shah invaded the South. Firishta tells us 
that the Sultan received information about the richress and grandeur of the temples 
at the Hindu city, Käfchi, which was said to be of only ten days’ journey from 
Kondavidu, his camping place? He invaded Käfchi aad looted much of its 
wealth. Säluva Narasimha sent his general I$vara Nayaka to Käfichi, who success- 
fully drove the Sultan out of Käfichi and even managed to recapture much of the 
booty which the Sultan had collected by plunder of Käfchi.!?® 

Virtipaksha’s rule ended in 1485. He was killed by his eldest son who in turn 
was killed by his younger brother. This state of confusion was the most opportune 
moment for Säluva Narasimha, the powerful subordinate of Vijayanagar empire, to 
usurp the throne, which he did in 1486. Till then, he was only a governor in charge 
of the modern districts of South Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput,'?” with his 
headquarters at Chandragiri. This usurpation which is called the First Usurpation 
marked the replacement of the Sangama dynasty by the new Säluva line of kings 
over the Vijayanagar throne. Säluva Narasimha was quite an able king. He 
recovered most of the revolted provinces during his six years rule. Though he 
could not recover Raichur Doab from the Bahminis and Udayagiri from the king 
of Orissa, Säluva Narasimha’s hold over the Tamil country was quite intact. He 
was a great devotee of Vishnu and during his time, the Vishnu temple of Tirupati 
and Käfichi received great many benefactions. He had the services of a dynamic 
Sri-Vaishnava leader named Kandadai Rämänuja Iyengar, who utilised the royal 
benefactions for various charitable and religious purposes at Tirupati, Srirangam and 
Käfichi.'® His epigraphs dated A.D. 1486 and 1487 are found in our temple.!?? 

After the death of Säluva Narasimha in 1491, his son Immadi Narasimha suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He was however put to death sometime in 1505. His general 
Narasa Näyaka now seized the throne and from him started the Tuluva line. 
Shortly afterwards, Narasa died. He was succeeded by his son Vira Narasimha (A.D. 
1505 to 1509). His inscription dated April 1509 is found on the east wall of the 
Abhisheka-mandapa of the Varadaräjaswämi temple. It records a gift of a village 
called Narasingaräyapuram, evidently called after Vira Narasimha. The latter was 
succeeded by his able and strong brother Krishnadéva Raya, who ruled between 
A.D. 1509-1529. 


Krishnadeva Raya (A.D. 1509-1529) 


The reign of Krishnadéva Raya is a landmark in the history of South India. 
Under him, the Vijayanagar empire was at the zenith of its power and glory. It 
included practically the whole of South India. By his military prowess he made 
his authority felt by the rebel chieftains of Ummattür, the Gajapatis of Orissa, 
Sultan Muhammad II of Bähmini and the Sultan of Bijapur- Tondaimandalam and the 
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rest of the Tamil country were so quiet and calm, that Krishnadēva Raya could not 
only fully divert his attention to his arduous wars with the Gajapati, but also could 
pay frequent visits to holy places like Tirupati, Kalahasti and Kafichi.4! As many 
as 16 inscriptions of Krishnadēva Raya are found at the Varadarājaswāmi temple 
ranging between Š 1431 to Š 1451 (A.D. 1510-1528). Two of these inscriptions 
give us a complete list of his conquests prior to $ 1438.42 After the conquests, the 
king made a religious tour of the South and halted at Käächi and visited Varadaräja- 
swämi temple. He made benefactions for the merit of his father Narasa Näyaka 
and his mother Nagaladévi. This grant was recorded in three languages viz., Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannada.!? These inscriptions begin with the usual historical introduc- 
tion in Sanskrit and give the genealogy of the Tuluva dynasty from Išvara down 
to Krishnadéva Raya. An epigraph mentions a gift by an official adhihdram Räya- 
sam Ayyapparasayyar, son of Gottimukku Tipparasar of Bharadvaja-gdtra.14 
Another epigraph dated Š 1446 „mentions a gift of jewelled pendant to God by 
another officer Rayasam Srīpātayya.!* + The latter’s local agent one Narapparasayya 
also made gifts.146 ` In Š 1438 the king himself gave five villages yielding an annual 
income of 1,500 varahas as gift.147 

Three months later, Krishnadéva Raya again visited Kafichi perhaps on his 
way back to his capital and gave donations to Varadarājaswāmi and Ekāmbarēšvarar 
temples at Kāfichi.'* 


Achyutadēva Raya (A.D. 1530-1542) 


Krishnadéva Raya was succeeded’ by his brother Achyuta Raya im, D. 1529 
and nearly 23 inscriptions of his are found at Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple, their 
dates ranging from Š 1450 to Š 1463 (i.e., from A.D. 1530 tē 1542).'% He perform- 
ed his coronation at Tirupati. A record at Käfichi dated’ A.D. 1533 states that 
soon after his coronation in the year Virodhi (1529-30), the king directed his local 
agent at-Käfichi, Säluva Näyaka, to distribute his gifts of villages equally between 
the temples of Varadaräja and Ekàmbare$varar in the city of Käfchipuram in 
Chandragiri-rfījis But the latter failed in his trust and allotted more to the 
Siva temple. When this irregularity was brought to the notice of the king while 
he was at Käfchi, he ordered a revised allocation to be made and had the necessary 
documents drawn up in his presence. An earlier record of the year Š 1454 (A.D. 
1532) states that Achyuta Raya visited Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple in the company 
of his wife Varadadévi Amman and his son Kumara Vénkatadri. During the 
occasion he made enormous gifts including 17 villages and a thousand cows. He 
also performed ‘Mukta-thulabhara’ by weighing himself against pearls. This is inscrib- 
ed in three languages, Tamil, Telugu and Kannada. The Sanskrit historical 
poem Achyutaräyabhyudayam also refers to this event. It says that Achyuta in the 
course of his expedition to the Tamil country to quell the rebellious governor 
Chellappä, visited holy places like Tirupati and Kälahasti and from there he 
“proceeded with his army to Käfchi”.'?? Then the king weighed himself against 
pearls whıch were distributed for charity. While at Käfichi several forest kings 
(kirätas) waited upon him with tribute and presents. Accompanied by them he 
proceeded further south and went to Tiruvannämalai. After worshipping the God 
of the place, he entered the Chöla country and, after a few days march, reached 
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Srirangam. Having stayed there for some time, he intended proceeding further on 
his expedition, when one of his officers told him that it was not necessary for the 
king to go against a small chief like Chellappä and requested that he might be 
entrusted with the expedition. Chellappä referred to in the poem was Säluva 
Näyaka or Säluva Narasimha, who served as governor of the Tamil provinces under 
Krishnadéva Raya. He was probably a native of Kafichipuram. An inscription 
from Kunnattiir dated in the time of Krishnadéva Raya (A.D. 1510) informs us that 
Säluva Näyakkar Sellappar was the son of Tirukkalaindän Bhatta, a Dévakanmi of 
the temple of Tiruvékambamudaya Näyinär (Ekāmbarēšvarar temple) at Kāūchi- 
puram.'*4 During Achyuta’s time he became rebellious and defied the Vijayanagar 
authority. It was the same Säluva Näyaka who was also responsible for the 
irregularity in the distribution of lands between Varadarāja and Ekambarésvarar 
temples, which the king himself had to set right during his visit to the city. But 
when Achyuta’s forces entered deep into Tamilnäd, Sellappa fled to Tiruvadi räjya. 
He was pursued even there by Achyuta’s brother-in-law. He defeated the local king 
who gave protection to Sellappa and brought both of them as prisoners.!* 

One officer by name Kumara Dannäyaka is mentioned as having made gifts to the 
temple for the merit of Rayasam Narasayya, the son of Virüpäksha Dannāyaka.! 

Achyuta’s reign also witnessed the growth of resentment amongst many of the 
subordinate viceroys of the Vijayanagar empire like the Nayak of Madura. Some 
of them joined Rämaräya, Tirumala and Vénkata of the Aravidu family as against 
the influential nephews of Achyutaräya. This consequently plunged the country 
into troubles. 


Sadāšiva (A.D. 1542-1576) 


Achyuta was succeeded by his son Vēnkata I in 1541 but a few months” later, 
he was murdered by his maternal uncle Salakarāju Tirumala who seızed the throne. 
The latter's tyrannical rule was however cut short by Sadäsıva who ruled between 
A.D. 1542 and 1576. Quite a number of Sadäsıva’s records are found atthe 
Varadaräjaswämi temple, their dates ranging from Š 1466 to Š 1484 (i.e., A.D. 
1544-1562).!" Sadäsiva was a weak monarch and so his reign was dominated by 
his able minister Rama Raya who wielded all the power and was indeed the de facto 
ruler of the kingdom. Sadäsiva is even said to have been imprisoned and later 
exhibited to the people once a year.5? But this great power he wielded and his 
interference in the affairs of the Sultanates of Deccan alienated the latter and 
brought about the disastrous battle of Talikotta in A.D. 1565. The battle ended 
in utter defeat of the Vijayanagar army. Rama Raya was taken prisoner and put 
to death. Rama Räya’s brother Tirumala made good his escape and also took 
Sadāšiva his sovereign as captive. 

An important feature of Sadäsiva’s reign was the domination of the realm by 
his kinsmen and other chieftains. He replaced the old nobility and elevated his 
own brothers, cousins and nephews to high posts of chieftainship. They were 
mostly of the Aravidu or Telugu-Choda families. This is very well borne out by 
his inscriptions at Varadaräja temple in which his numerous powerful chieftains 
are mentioned with high-sounding titles. They are: 

1. Matli Varadaraju: He was one of the important chiefs of the Matli-family 
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who claimed descent from the Déva-Choda family of the Solar race. He is 
described as the son of Sēmarāja. Like Aliya Rämaräya, Varadaräja was 
also the son-in-law of Krishnadéva Raya having married the latter’s daughter 
Krishnamma. Varadaraja is described in an epigraph as Kāvēri-Vallabha, 
Katikasurahara, Gajasimha etc. His grants to the Vishnu shrine at 
Tirupati figure in the inscriptions at Tirupati. He made cash award to our 
temple in A.D. 1544.160 

Sūrappa Nāyaka : He was probably the same as Adaippam Sürappa-Nayaka, 
the son of Pottu or Pottappa Nayaka of Kāšyapa-gētra, Apastambha sütra and 
yajus-Säki. He seems to have been an agent (Karyakarta) of Sadāšiva and 
exercised authority over Tiruvadi-rajya or South Arcot region, where he did 
numerous benefactions to temples of Enņāyiram, Sembédu etc.9! He pur- 
chased a village and donated it to this temple in A.D. 1548.16? 


. Rangayyasola Maharaja : He is described as the son of Chalikyadéva Chöla- 


Mahārāya of Kāšyapa-gētra, Apastambha sūtra and of Solar race.!® The 
income from a vıllage was entrusted to him for making certain offerings in 
the temple. This was in A.D. 1551. 


. Tiruppadirāja * He gave a grant to the temple for the merit of his parents, 


Mahämandaleswara Chinnayyadéva Maharaja and Akkamma.'%* Probably, 
the former is to be identified with Chinna Timmayyadēva-Mahārāja, the 
third son of Pottapati-Timmaräja of the Aravidu family who was in charge 
of the Chandragiri ràjya.!6? 

Rāmarāju Chinna Timmayyadéva Maharaja: A record dated A.D. 1549 says 
that he was to conduct all charities.!® His agent Gopinayaningaru gave gifts 
in his merit/57 His two Dalaväys, Kuppa Näyakar and Timmarāja, also 
gave gifts.197a 


. Dalaväy Timmaräja: He was an agent under Mahāmandalēšwara Rämaräja 


Chinna Timmaräja who had his headquarters at Sengalinirpatru Sirmai (the 
modern Chingleput town). He gave a village in his province as gift to 
Varadaraja temple.195 

Rämaräja, son of Mahämandaleswara Chikkayyarāja of Araviti : As the name 
itself implies he belongs to the Aravidu family. He is stated to have been in 
charge of the conduct of annual festivals at Käfchi.’® This record is datable 
to A.D. 1558. 

Rayasam Vēnkatādri: Mentioned as son of Mösilanädugu Timmarāja. He 
was assigned the income from certain villages on interest for providing 
offerings." From the T.T.D. inscriptions we know that Vēnkatādri was 
the grandson of Mösalimadugu Viramaräja of Haritasa-götra, Apastambha- 
sūtra and yajus-säki. Vēnkatādri served Achyutaräya as his räyasam or 
secretary while his father Timmaräja was a minister of the crown during the 
same reign.l'” From Tirupati inscriptions we know that both father and 
son continued to serve Sadāšiva and made large gifts to the Tirupati 
temple.172 


. Raja Ramaraju Ayyan: An inscription dated Š 1466 (A.D. 1544) mentions 


certain charities made for his merits.‘ Aliya Rämaräja was often referred 
to in inscriptions as Rājarāmarāju Ayyan."* 


é 
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10. Nagaraja: Nagaraja son of Kadappai Siddharäja of Atrēya-gētra and the 
lunar race was the brother of Sıddhiräju Sri Rangaraya who is perhaps 
identical with the agent of Yara Tirumalaräjayya who was in charge of the 
Kondavidu area.’ 

Thus, so far as thıs temple was concerned, it was a bright period as it received 
large benefactions from the nobles and chieftains in the form of money, lands and 
villages for conducting many festivals like Garden-festival, repairs to the Porrämarai 
tank, maintenance of flower gardens and for conducting charities. 


Tirumala (A.D. 1570-1571) 


““Talikötta”, it has been truly said, “was the climacteric but not the grand climac- 
teric”. The capital city Vijayanagar was no doubt sacked and reduced to ruins. The 
empire received the rude shock from the Muslim confederates. But the imperial 
authority continued to be a force in South Indian politics for another half a century. 
It still continued its resistance to. £Beguseaer $ ctādīistim power and patronage of the 
Hindu religion. i 

Tirumala attempted to re-establish the capital of Vijayanagar, but failed because, 
the Regent of Sadāšiva shifted his capital from Vijayanagar to Penugonda in 1567. 
After three years, king Sadāšiva was killed by Tirumala’s son. Then Tirumala 
usurped the throne and assumed the title “Reviver of the Decadent Karnataka 
Empire”. He was the first ruler of the Aravidu line of kings. One of the impor- 
tant acts of Tirumala was the division of his kingdom into three viceroyalties as a 
step to counteract the expansionist activity of the Muslim powers on the northern 
provinces. He appointed each of his sons as viceroy of a province. Thus, Sriranga, 
the eldest son, was put in charge of the Telugu country with his capital at Udayagiri; 
his second son Rama Raja Il in charge of the Kannada country with his capital at 
Srirangapatna (near Mysore); the youngest son Vénkatapati in charge of the Tamil 
country with the capital at Chandragiri. Tirumala was a scholar and author. He 


patronised poets and was an ardent devotee of the Lord of Tirupati where his 
bronze statue is Kept. 


Sriranga I (A.D. 1572-1585) 


Shortly after this reorganisation of his empire, Tirumala died and was succeeded 
by his first son Sriranga I in A.D. 1572. Five inscriptions of Sriranga are found at 
the Varadaräjaswämi temple, their dates ranging from Š 1493 to Š 1504. An 
inscription records gift of 5 villages by the temple authorities for conducting festivals 
in the month of Vaigäsi for the merit of Achyutappa Näyaka, son of Adaippan 
Sinna Sēvappa Nayaka who is evidently a Nayak ruler of Tafijàvür (380 of 1919, 
S.L T.I. No. 369). From two inscriptions (383 and 479 of 1919), we learn that orders 
pertaining to the worship festivals in the temple etc, were given in the name of 
Venkatapatidēva-Mahārāja, who was presumably Venkata II who was in charge of 
Chandragiri rajya in a subordinate viceroyalty during his elder brother Sriranga’s 
reign from Penugonda. These inscriptions also inform us that during this time, 
Ettir Kumara Tätächärya was managing the affairs of the temple. Sriranga’s 
reign witnessed some more incursions of the Muslim powers into Vijayanagar king- 
dom. The territory north of Penugonda was occupied by the Sultan of Bijapur, 
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while the important portions of the province of Udayagiri like the districts of 
Guntur, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Nellore were conquered by the Sultan of 
Gölkonda.!”” Sriranga’s capital Penugonda was itself threatened. In the midst of 
such trying circumstances, Sriranga I died in A.D. 1585 and was succeeded by 
his younger brother Venkata II. 


Venkata IT (A.D. 1586-1614) 


The reign of Venkata, which lasted nearly three decades, was marked by a 
revival of strength and prosperity of the empire. His capital was at Chandragiri. 
He attacked the Muslim army of the Deccan successfully and recovered many of 
the territories like Udayagiri which had been lost to them by his predecessors. He 
also overcame many internal troubles within the empire”? From 1606 Vellore 
became his second capital.!”? 

Inscriptions of Venkata II ranging between Š 1509 and $ 1527 i.e., from A.D. 
1587 to 1605, are found in Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple and they are not of any 
particular importance except that they mention the local agents or representatives 
giving grant to the temple. Ettür Kumara Tätächäriar is mentioned as the manager 
of the temple and one Visva-Pundita was his agent. Two other inscriptions 
mention one Periatirumalainambi Chakkarayar, agent of the Tātāchārya/* 
Tätächärya was the preceptor of Venkata II and was the manager of many temples 
at Kafichi and elsewhere. 

Venkata II died in 1614 and a bitter civil war ensued soon after in which his 
rightful nominee, Sriranga was put to death by the rebel group. But the loyalists 
headed by Yachama crowned Sriranga’s son Rāmadēva who ruled till AD. 1630. 
His inscriptions have been found in places like Chingleput, North Arcot Districts 13? 
though none in our temple. Ramadéva was succeeded by Venkata III who ruled 
between A.D. 1630-1642. He is represented in our collection by a Telugu inscrip- 
tion dated $1564 (A.D. 1642).** It mentions gift by one Tamappa or Tammi 
Bhüpati, son of Chinna Krishna. His inscriptions too have been found in other 
parts of Chingleput District.** 


Venkata III (1630-1642) 


The political condition prevailing in tbe Vijayanagar empire round about A.D. 
1630 at the accession of Venkata III, can briefly be outlined here. The Vijayanagar 
empire became a shadow of its former self, crippled in territorial extent and power. 
The separation of the viceroyalty of Srirangapattinam and the formation of kingdom of 
Mysore under Räja Odayar had already abridged the size and the revenues of the em- 
pire. Immediately to the north of it, was the chieftainship of Ikkéri or Keladi compris- 
ing the districts, extending from the Western Ghats right upto Harihar. The area east 
of it constituted a separate province with its headquarters at Penugonda Ikkēri and 
Penugonda regions were almost at the frontiers of the Bijapur territory. In the Tamil 
country, the Vijayanagar empire became parcelled out among its viceroyalties like the 
Nāyaks of Madurai, Thaiijāvūr and Gingee owing only nominal allegiance to their 
Vijayanagar overlord, but often working against the latter. 

Pedda Venkata ruled between A.D. 1630 and 1642. Along with him was nomi- 
nated his nephew Sriranga as the governor of Chandragiri. This further divided the 
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loyalties of the officers and the people. Venkata probably had his residence at Vel- 
lore. The territories around Käfichi, Poonamallee (Pundamalli), Chingleput, and 
modern city of Madras and upto Wandiwash, were directly under Venkata III. In the 
conduct of administration the latter had to take the assistance of the two influential 
officers Dàmarla Venkata and Dämarla Ayyappa. These were the two sons of 
Chenna, the famous general of Venkata II and they belonged to the Velugoti family of 
Kälahasti. During Venkata III’s time Venkatappa and Ayyappa were in charge of 
Wandiwash and Poonamallee respectively and as such wielded great influence with the 
king. 185 Jt was these two Dämarla brothers who offered the present site of the Fort 
St. George, Madras, to the English East India Company in A.D. 1639 for tbeir 
settlement. The English in their records gratefully refer to Dämarla Venkatappa 
Näyaka, the elder and the more influential of the brothers as the ‘Lord General of 
the Carnatic’ and “Grant Vazier'.** 

But Venkata III seems to have been only the nominal Vijayanagar emperor. The 
region round Chandragiri fell to the share of his nephew Sriranga, whose territory 
bordered on that of the Gölkonda and hence had to bear the brunt of the Gölkonda 
attacks from the north-west. Sriranga did this important task and was largely 
responsible for guarding the fortress of the Vijayanagar empire. Gölkonda launched 
the policy of expansion towards south and its army advanced right upto Venkatagiri 
and Armagon, as attested by the company correspondence at Pulicat. But they were 
beaten back by Sriranga’s forces which cut short their southern movement. Sri- 
ranga had a clear policy m checking the Golkonda aggression. But, unfortunately, 
he did not have the hearty co-operation from the principal officers of the empire. The 
Dämarla brothers were not favourably disposed towards him. The Näyaks of 
Gingee, Thanjävür and Madurai did not rally round and were pullingin different 
directions. 


Sriranga III 


Venkata died in 1642 and Sriranga was raised to the imperial throne in spite 
of opposition from many chiefs including the Dàmarla brothers. The Gölkonda army 
had advanced upto Pulicat and even laid siege to it. But Sriranga showed 
great courage, beat them back and checked their advance. The condition 
of South India in about 1642-43 is admirably summed up ina letter of Fort 
St. George dated Jan. 4, 1643: “This country being all in brois, the old king 
of Karnataka dead. So is the Nàyak of Armagon, whose country is all in the hands 
of the Moors and who will ere long by all likelihood be masters of all this 
country.” The mention of Moors in this letter is obviously a reference to the 


Golkonda army which was advancing but which was temporarily driven back by 
Sriranga. 


Gölkonda and Bijapur armies invade 


The siege of Pulicat conducted by Mallai was cut short by the invasion of the 
Muslim forces of the Gölkonda and Bijapur who had now overrun a considerable part 
of Sriranga’s dominion. The forces from Pulicat front had therefore to be withdrawn 
for opposing the Muslim invaders 5* But even Mallai's troops could not stem the 
tide of the Muslim invasion. By about 1645 the combined forces of Bijapur and 
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Gölkonda laid siege to Vellore, the seat of Sriranga’s residence. In this war, the 
latter was defeated decisively and his royal residence was occupied by the Muslim 
forces. Sriranga had to seek refuge in flight, leaving his defence operations to Mallai 
who only proved treacherous to his overlord. According to the Fort St. George 
letter despatch dated February 1645/1646 he surrendered *'the strongest hold in the 
kingdom to Mir Jummla, upon composition to himself and all his people to go 
free.”’!®® Another letter dated 9th October of the same year informs us that the 
General of the Gölkonda ‘‘hath almost conquered this kingdom and reigneth as king 
under the title Annabob" (ie. Nawab).!% After this, Mir Jumla continued his 
march towards Gingee and captured it with the help of Bijapur to whom it was 
ultimately given in A.D. 1649. After this Sriranga made some feeble attempts to 
reinstate himself. But again he was betrayed by his own chiefs--this time Konéri 
Chetty, the commander who went over to side of Mir Jumla now backed up by the 
Mughal. Mir Jumla’s forces were led by Tuppäkki Krishnappa. Sriranga’s forces 
were ambushed by the latter and defeated in October 1658. Thus, there was confu- 
sion in the political situation and places were changing hands quickly which made 
English Company’s servants at Fort St. George even think of abandoning their settle- 
ment at Madras (letter dated November 1661). Between years 1661 and 1664, the 
Gölkonda forces succeeded gradually in dislodging the officers of Mir Jumla and 
taking possession of all the territory under his control including those which were 
under Sriranga’s control. This led to the definite establishment of the Golkonda 
authority in the region known as the Carnatic extending from the coast down to the 
borders of the highlands and from Gölkonda down to Madras.!?! In 1645, Sriranga 
retired to Tirupati and that was the end of the Vijayanagar kingdom.!?? 


Paucity of Inscriptions at the Varadaräjaswämi temple 


The political confusion and uncertainty that prevailed in the region was proba- 
bly the reason for the paucity of inscriptions of this time at the Varadaräjaswämi 
temple. Even in a few of these that occur, the usual mention of the reigning king 
is omitted. For example, in an epigraph dated $ 1581 corresponding to A.D. 1659, 
the name of the ruling king or dynasty is omitted. But this epigraph is valuable 
in so far as it mentions the troublous times through which the temple passed. It 
records that one Vēnkatādri, son of Dharmayya of Kēttapalļi, was given certain 
honours and privileges in recognition of his services to the temple in running the 
administration during the difficult times of Muslim (Turukkar) invasion? The 
reference is obviously to the incursious of the Gölkonda forces. Even inscriptions of 
this temple dated A.D. 1677 or A.D. 1687 do not mention the ruling king,** or the 
dynasty evidently because the authorities who were in charge of recording the transac- 
tions preferred to be non-committal in the fast-changing political developments. But 
an outline of the political condition of this area, as known from other sources, can be 
given here. 


Käächi under the Galkonda 


By about A.D. 1672, the supremacy of the Gölkonda power became established 
in the Tondaimandalam region or the Carnatic. Abdulla Kutub Shah, the Sultan of 
Gölkonda, even issued farman to East India Co., at Madras confirming the privileges 
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given to them earlier. At this time, Kafichipuram formed part of the province 
of Pündamalli, which was directly under an officer named Podelle Lingappa. Of 
the two Brahmin ministers of Gölkonda, Mädanna and Akkanna, the former appoin- 
ted his nephew Podelle Lingappa as a Collector of rents for the province of Pünda- 
mall. Kāūchipuram came under this province. His headquarters seem to have 
been at Käfichipuram also for some time. He is said to have constructed a few 
streets and some minor temples at Käfichi. One of the streets still goes by his 
name 2% In 1674, Abdulla Kutub Shah was succeeded by his son-in-law Abdul 
Hasan Qutub Shah, the last Gölkonda Nawab. In 1675, the Nawab lost all grip 
over the administration and left the direction of the affairs to his ministers and 
subordinate officers. The effect was felt at Madras in so far as Lingappa governor 
of Pündamalli assumed greater powers andcame into clash with the English at 
Madras.!?? 


The Mahrätta army at Käächi, 1676 


In 1676, the Mahrätta army under Siväji moved into the Carnätic country. 
The English council at Madras reported that Siväji, with the support of the king of 
Gölkonda, was marching to sack and recapture Gingee, which was under the 
Bijapur. He sacked Gingee and laid siege to Vellore and even went upto Thanjavir 
and left his brother Eköji alias Venkäji as ruler of Thanjävür. In August 1678, 
Abdulla Khan, the commander of the Bijapur forces in the Vellore castle surrendered 
to Sivaji’s forces after a siege. In October of the same year, he made himself the 
master of the advanced territory. In 1678, Sivaji’s forces were at Kāūchipuram on 
their way to capture Pündamalli, the headquarters of Lingappa and then lay siege 
to the English fort at Madras. This is clearly expressed in the Fort St. George Diary 
dated 21st August 1678, which says : 

‘Yesterday there came intelligence from Conjeevaram (which is the chief city of these parts, 
about 40 miles distance), that there was 1000 or 1500 of Sevajee’s horsemen under the com- 
mand cf Santojee, his brother, which appeared before the place. Wherefore the inhabitants were 
put into great fears, thinking the town would be taken and plundered. And they reported also 
that those horse, and with other forces, now intended to proceed further into the king of Gol- 
konda's country and to take Punimallee castle, about 10 miles in land from us. But this day 
came under other persons from Conjeevaram who reported that those horse of Sevajee about 
1000 came thither 1n pursuit of some Vijapore fort that were intended to relieve and succour 
Velcor castle which hath been besieged by the Sevajee's forces these 14 months... The said castle 
of Veloor 1s now surrendered to Sevajee's forces... "188 
The possible invasion of Sivāji's forces terrorised the English at Madras. But 
somehow Sivaji suddenly changed plans and turned towards Mysore. All his further 
designs of conquest came to a sudden end by his premature death in 1680. He was 
succeeded by his son Sambāji. 


Käfchi under the Moghuls 


Just asthe old Hindu State of Vijayanagar succumbed to the Gölkonda army 
forty years before, the effete dynasty of the Qutub Shahs now fell before the vic- 
torious Moghuls. Aurangazeb, the Moghul emperor, was determined to conquer and 
annex the two kingdoms of Gölkonda and Bijapur. In the years 1686 and 1687, 
Aurangazeb invaded Bijapur and Golkonda and conquered them. The Moghul army 
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continued its march down to the Carnatic. In October 1687, news reached the Fort 
St. George that the Gölkonda stronghold had yielded after protracted siege and the 
king was a prisoner. The nextfew days brought the news that the Moghul forces 
had come as far south as Kaüchipuram and that the Moghul flag was hoisted on the 
fort at Pindamalli. 

During this time, one ‘Potty Cawn’ (Fath-Khan) was appointed Subhedar of the 
Käfichipuram area with his headquarters at Chingleput.!?? The Moghul army pene- 
trated further south. But Sambäji, the son and successor of Siväji, took up army 
against the Moghuls in the Deccan and prepared to resist their incursions into Gingee 
territory. He sent a force into the Carnatic under his general named Santöji Rau to 
fight the Moghuls. Early in 1688, an action was fought at Kafichipuram between the 
Moghul forces and Santöji in which the latter was worsted. The Mahrätta army 
consisted of 2,000 horses and 5000 footmen and this war did considerable damage to 
the city of Kañchi29 Late in 1689, Aurangazeb captured Sambaji, the Mahrätta 
king and tortured him to death. Sambäji’s brother Raja Ram Maharaja was made 
the king of the Mahrättas at Gingee.201 


Käächi under the Nawabs of the Carnatic, the viceroys of the Moghuls 


Having thus conquered the two kingdoms of Gölkonda and Bijapur and inflicted 
a heavy blow to the Mahratta power, the Moghul power under Aurangazeb became 
supreme in the Deccan and South India upto Trichinopoly. Aurangazeb demanded 
allegiance from the other Indian States like Mysore and Madurai. Resistance came 
from the Nayak of Gingee, but this was put down by Aurangazeb’s able general 
Zulfikar Khan, after a long and arduous siege. With the fall of Gingee, the southern 
province of the Moghuls was established with Zulfikar as the chief. He was called 
the Nawab of the Carnatic. Sometime later, Zulfikar's services were wanted else- 
where and so, he had to leave for Delhi. He left behind him his lieutenant Daud 
Khan in charge. Daud Khan resided for some time in Gingee and then in Arcot, 
which later on became the capital of the Carnatic. His own civil officer, Sayyad 
Muzafar, became Nawab in his turn as Sädat-Ullah-Khän of Arcot m 1710. Orme con- 
sidered him as the first regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic. But as 
pointed out by Crole, this is a mistake for he did not differ in this respect from his 
predecessor.” The only distinction is that with him a hereditary character was 
given to the office. 


Image of Varadaräja removed from Kaüchi : A.D. 1688 


What was the condition of the Kañchi city and Sri Varadarājaswāmi temple there- 
in? The whole of the 17th century was indeed an unfortunate period in the history 
of the Carnatic, It was characterised by political uncertainty, instability and the 
consequent break in the administration of the Jand. Constant warfare, the extortions 
of the local Näyaks and each victor trying to exploit the maximum he could within 
his short time, plunged the people in great misery and poverty. As Crole remarks 
“there was no one to take up their (people’s) cause. They silently suffered and not 
a record remains among them of the horrors of that time.”?® This horror was never 
greater than on the eve of the Moghul invasion of the South in 1688, already mention- 
ed. Käfchipuram, in common with several other important centres of South India, felt 
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the shock of the iconoclastic zeal of Aurangazeb. His zeal for destroying the Hindu 
temples and idols seems to have been already widely known at Käfichipuram. So, 
the authorities of the three prominent temples of the city (Varadaraja, Ekāmrēšvara 
and Kämäkshi temples), apprehending desecration at the hands of the invaders, 
disguised the images of the temple Gods and conveyed them secretly out of the town. 
The images of Lord Varadaräja and His consorts found an asylum in the jungles of 
Udayärpälayam in the Tiruchirapalli District. But in A.D. 1710, when the danger 
was past and Käfichi considered safe, attempts were made to bring the deities back. 
But the local chieftain of Udayärpälayam refused to part with the images with which 
he was enraptured. At this time, an influential Sri-Vaishnava ascetic or Jiyar named 
Srīmat Paramahamsa Parivräjakächärya Āttān Jiyar caused his disciple Lala Tödar- 
malla to intercede. The latter terrorised the chief with a strong contingent of troops 
and safely brought back the image and reinstalled it with great pomp and splendour. 
This 1s recorded in a long inscription found on a slab erected in the temple near the 
Täyär shrine dated Š 1632 corresponding to A.D. 1710.74 This incident is even 
today commemorated in an annual festival called *Udaiyàrpalayam-festival'. This 
person, Attän Jiyar alias Sriniväsadäsa was a relative of Akkanna and Mädanna, the 
two influential Brahmin ministers of the Gölkonda kingdom. He came down to 
Käfichi probably in the wake of Aurangazeb’s attack on Gölkonda. Ina copper- 
plate grant dated 5 years later than the above one ie., S 1636 (A.D. 1714-15), the 
same Sriniväsadäsa is mentioned as a guru of Räja Tödarmalla and that he granted five 
villages to the temple near Chidambaram. Raja Tödarmalla was a General under 
Sa-adet-ulla-khän, the Nawab of Carnatic. He took a leading part in the capture of 
Gingee.?°° 

The Attän Jiyar inscription mentioned above is dated in the reign of Sadat-Ullab- 
Khan who became the Nawab of Arcot in A.D. 1710. Under him and his successor 
Dost Alifor a period of almost 30 years, there was some peace and good administra- 
tion in the Carnatic. Perhaps that is the reason why the restoration of the images 
was undertaken in A.D. 1710, the moment the political confusion ended. The rule 
of Sädat-Ullah-Khän over Kāūchipuram is again attested by another inscription at 
Sri Varadaräja dated $ 1645 (A.D. 1723-24), which mentions him as Nabob 
Sadulla Khän Bahadur the governor of the Carnätic province under the Alamgir 
Pasha Mahmad, the Moghul Emperor at Delhi.?% Sädat-Ullah-Khän ruled as 
Nawab until 1732 when he was succeeded by his nephew Dost Ali. 

The inscription mentioned above which is dated 1723 is the last one in this temple 
in point of time. For the rest of the period, Käfichi shared the political fate of the 
area known as the Carnatic which was sacked in turn by the Mahrättas in 1724 and 
1740 and by the forces of Nizam of Hyderabad in 1742. Later, it featured in the 
Carnätic Wars and was even raided by the French and the English. The latter under 
Clive captured the considerable tract on the north of Palar including Käfchi on 
behalf of Muhammed Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic. The Ekāmbarēšvara Temple, 
referred to as the ‘Great Pagoda’ in the English records, seems to have served 
alternatively as the citadel of the contending army in 1763. The English got from 
the Nawab the district of Chingleput (including Káfichipuram) almost by compulsion 
for the expenses of the war with the French. It was known as the ‘Jaghir’. This 
was the first tract of the country of the Carnatic where the Company’s authority was 
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felt, though here too it was only indirect in the beginning. On the outbreak of the 


II Mysore war (1780) with Hyder Ali, 
India Company. 


it came under direct control of the East 
First it was placed under the committee of assigned revenues. 


In 1786, the committee was abolished. In 1788, the 'Jaghir was divided into two 
divisions called northern and the southern and placed under two Collectors. 
In 1794, the jaghir came to be known as the Chingleput District, which included the 


present districts of Chingleput and Madras. 


of Chingleput. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE LAY-OUT OF THE TEMPLE AND 
SEQUENCE OF CONSTRUCTION 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe the general lay-out of the Varadaräja- 
swämi temple and the disposition of the various shrines, mandapas and other 
structures therein. The ground-plans of the structures together with their measure- 
ments are given and the same are illustrated in general ground plan of the temple (Fig. 
39). Like many of the big temple-complexes of South India, such as those at Sriran- 
gam, Tiruvannämalai, Madurai and Chidambaram, this temple was not built allat one 
time but was the result of many centuries of growth and development and therefore, 
it is essential to know the sequence of construction and the probable age of each of 
the enclosures and, wherever possible, of each structure therein. Inscriptions found 
on the walls in situ afford interesting and valuable evidence for determining the age 
of the structures. Many of them make explicit mention of the date of construction 
and the person responsible for the same; while many others, though not explicit, 
help us to fix the upper age-limit of a particular structure. For instance, the gopura- 
entrance in the second prêkara opposite to the Narasimha shrine bears a number of 
Chöla epigraphs, the earliest going back to A.D. 1073. From this we can reasona- 
bly infer that the gateway was either coeval with it or earlier than the date of the 
epigraph, and certainly not later than that date. But, care should be taken to 
see whether the earliest inscription in a particular structure is in its original position 
and not built into or subjoined later. Caution is also necessary in another respect. 
In this case, we cannot blindly date the superstructure over the gateway with the 
help of the inscriptions found on the basement of the gateway, because we know 
many examples where the stone basal portion alone was built at one time and the 
brick superstructure built or rebuilt considerably later. In such cases, corroboration 
from the architectural features is absolutely necessary A more detailed architectu- 
ral study of this temple is reserved for another chapter, but here it is briefly mention- 
ed as corroborative evidence to fix the age of a structure wherever necessary. 

Some useful information is also available from the traditional Vaishnavite 
literature, regarding certain shrines and präkäras, which is taken into consideration 
in outlining the sequence of construction. Description of the shrines and other 
structural features in the works of Manaväla Mahämuni (1376-1445) and Appayya 
Dikshitar (16th century), however brief, furnish important information. 

Sri Varadarājaswāmi temple as it stands today is a vast and impressive complex 
of structures, enclosed by high and massive compound walls, all around, occupying 
arectangular plot of land 377.40 metres long and 211.65 metres broad. Thus, 
it is easily one of the largest temple-complexes of South India. There are two main 
entrances to the temple—one on the west which is the principal entrance and another 
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on the east, which is virtually closed except for a small wicket-gate opening within 
the door-frame. An unusual, though not a prohibited feature, of this temple is 
that the main deity is facing west and hence the gateway that is in its front has 
become the principal entrance. Inside this walled enclosure is a series of concentric 
courtyards, around the central nucleus—the Hastigiri “Hill —on which ıs located the 
main sanctum of Lord Varadaraja. There are thus four courtyards in the temple 
and the local Sri-Vaishnavas would add the mädavidhis or the main streets around the 
temple as the fifth one. The narrow closed passage immediately around the sanc- 
tum which is known as Tiruvunnaligai is excluded in the reckoning of the prākāras. 
The first enclosure which is on the ‘hill’ is named Vayyarndligai; the second is called 
the S'enayarkontirumuirram;the third Yamunaituraivar-tirumutram and the fourth or 
the last is known as Alvär-pradakshinam (see Fig. 39, General Plan). 

The first präkära which is on the Hastigiri ‘Hull’ comprises of the garbhagriha 
with its forward complements like the antarala and two axial walled mandapas and 
a pillared mahämandapa (G.P. Nos. 1 to 9).” The garbhagriha is a square cella (3x3 
sq. metres) with the mülabhera of Lord Varadaraja standing majestically in the rear 
half. A narrow antardla or vestibule connects the sanctum to the closed mandapa 
(3.30 x 1.60 metres) in its front. There is a beautiful dvitala vimana of the Sala (waggon 
vault) type over the sanctum.* It is called the Punyaköti-vimäna, which 1s taken 
to signify the bestowal of countless benefits on the devotee who sees and worships it. 
In front of the mukhamandapa and 1.53 metres lower than the floor-level of the 
sanctum, is the eight-pillared rectangular mahämandapa (11.15 x 4.60 metres). It is 
a closed hall of granite masonry with its entrance leading us out into the first 
ambulatory whuch runs around the entire complex described above. This ambula- 
tory is a closed pillared verandah which now affords the devotee the pradakshinapa- 
tha or passage around the sanctum. This is known as the vayyamälıgai. This term 
is mentioned both in the Guruparamparai of Pinbaligia-Perumäl-Jiyar (13th century) 
and an inscription dated A.D. 1560.* The word Vayyamaligai means the mansion or 
house on this earth. According to the conception of the Sri-Vaishnavas, Lord 
Vishnu has His residence in the two worlds—Nitya-vibhüti and Lila-vibhüti. The 
former is His original abode in the terrestrial world and the latter is His abode on 
the earth where He manifests Himself ın the archa or image form. This abode on 
earth 1s called in Tamil, Vayyamáligai The roof of this courtyard is supported by 
two rows of pillars which are all of the Vijayanagar type. Itis quite likely that, at 
first, it was an open courtyard and in the Vijayanagar days, it was made into a closed 
hall, supported by a colonnade of pillars. The inner faces of the walls of this 
enclosure bear some good paintings of the late Vijayanagar times. 

Unfortunately, there is no inscription or literary evidence to fix the date of the 
present structures of the garbhagriha and the two ardhamandapas in its front. But 
the architectural] features clearly show that they belong to the Chola times and 
probably to the 11th century A.D. This is fully discussed in the chapter on ‘Archi- 
tecture'. 


Second Präkära 


On the south-east corner of the Hastigiri hill is a flight of 24 steps which we 
descend to reach the second präkära round the foot ofthe ‘Hill’. Itıs an open 
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courtyard which runs around the ‘hill’ or ‘malai’ and hence known as Malai-pradak- 
shinam. It is also known as the Sénaiyarkon tirumurram, as there is a shrine for Sénai- 
yarkön or Visvaksēna, the mythical Commander-in-Chief of the Lord, on the nor- 
thern wing of the courtyard (G.P. No. 16). Passing along this courtyard, we see 
the high walls of the ‘Hill’ built of well-dressed blocks of stone. Its entire wall- 
space is studded with numerous Chöla and later inscriptions which are clearly 
readable from this courtyard. 

This courtyard is enclosed by a double-storeyed cloistered verandah with colon- 
nades of pillars of uniform size (2 metres tall) and design with circular cross-section 
and the typical Chöla corbel of the bevelled variety. This verandah may be later 
than its central entrance-gateway which is datable to the llth century A.D. There are 
a number of inscriptions in the plinth portions of the gateway, the earliest belonging 
to the 3rd year of Kulēttunga I (1 e., A.D. 1073)5 This inscription does not allude 
to the construction of the gateway or the präkära and therefore it may reasonably be 


presumed that the structure was slightly older than that date, perhaps contemporary 
with the Narasimha shrine, opposite to it. 


Narasimha shrine 


At the western foot of the ‘hill’ is the shrine of Nrisimha. It is a long but narrow 
shrine with a low ceiling (about 2 metres high) improvised by walling up the front 
portion of the inner core of the hill. It is conceived in the form of a cave in which 
Nrisimha is seated in the yogic form at the far end. The inner faces of the walls of 
this shrine are profusely inscribed—the earliest going to A.D. 1053 which means 
that the shrine in its present form is at least as old as A.D. 1053, if not earlier. The 
garbhagriha, the antaräla are all in one and the same level. The pillars of the mukha- 
mandapa are short and thick with heavy tenon-like corbels, typical of the early and 
middle Chola style. The access to this shrine is by a small doorway (2.25 x 1.18 ml) 
on the west. 

In front of this shrine is a sixteen-pillared mukhamandapa of late Vijayanagar 
date. The Vijayanagar state-crest is carved on its pillars. This mandapa is inter- 
posed between the Narasimha shrine and the entrance-gateway to this präkära. 

The cloistered verandah running along the periphery of the enclosure accommo- 
dates four shrines: one for Danvantri on the south-eastern corner, one for Ganésa 
on the south-west and those of Ändäl and Malayäla Nächchiär on either side of the 
gateway (G.P. Nos. 12, 13, 14 & 15). Āņdāļ, or Goda, the divine maiden, who attain- 
ed godhood by her intense devotion and whose Tamil hymns like Tiruppävai are 
sung in every Vishnu temple, seems to have been enshrined sometime in the 14th cen- 
tury A.D. The existence of this shrine in the 15th and 16th century is attested by 
inscriptions. ^ Andà] is referred to by her other name Sudikkodutttanáchiar. 
From the disposition of the shrines, we can infer that the shrine of Malayäla 
Nächchiär is probably as old as that of Andäl. The word Malayäla Nächchiär 
literally means the ‘consort from Malayäladesa or Kerala country’. We do not know 
how and when this concept of Malayäla Nächchiär and her consecration in a separate 
shrine on almost equal footing with Ändäl, came into being. Perhaps, it was a result 
of the brief conquest of Kafichi by the Chéra king Ravivarman Kulasékhara in 
A.D. 1316, who performed his second coronation at Käfichi on the bank of the Vēga- 
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vati and worshipped in the temple of Arulälapperumäl.® Probably, Malayäla Näch- 
chiär was installed here as a gift of the Chéra family to the Lord Varadaraja. The 
reference to Sērakulavalli-nāchiār in an epigraph of this temple lends plausibility 
to this surmise.® A ‘parallel development is reported at Srirangam. ‘There, a legen- 
dary Chēra king Kulasékhara is said to have given his daughter Sérakulavalli in 
marriage to Lord Ranganatha and done extensive constructional activities in the third 
prākāra. It is hence known as *Kulasekharan Tiruvidi’ 19 

There are twelve pillared and nine-pillared mandapas attached to the shrines of 
Andal and Malayäla Nachchiar respectively. Both of them areconsiderably later than 
the shrines and belong to the later Vijayanagar times, about the 16th century A.D. 


Third präkära 


An entrance (G.P. No. 17) with a göpura leads us out into the third präkära 
known as madapalli-präkära as there is the madappalli or the temple kitchen at the 
south-eastern corner ofthe prākāra. Itis also called Yamunai Thuraivar tirumu- 
rram i.e., the courtyard of Yamunaithuraivar, so called because Yamunaithuraivar or 
Āļavaņdār, the great Sri-Vaishnava āchārya is believed to have met Sri Rämänuja 
for the first time in this courtyard. This is considered to be a historic meeting, as 
it led to Alavandär’s choice of Rāmānuja as his successor at Srirangam. A number 
of shrines aud mandapas are located in this courtyard. They are :— 


Garuda shrine (G.P. No. 19) 


In front of the gopura, leading to the Yamunaithuraivan präkära and facing the 
main deity, is a small shrine for Garuda who stands with Anjali Hasta, ie., hands 
clasped in worshipful mood. 


Tiru-Anantalvar shrine (G.P. No. 21) 


On the north-western side of this prakara is the beautiful shrine for Anantälvär 
or Ādisēsha, the divine serpent on which Lord Vishnu reclines. The shrine faces 
east. It consists of a square garbhagriha, an antarala and a mukhamandapa. There 
are a number of inscriptions on the walls. One of them, on the base of the south 
wall is dated A.D. 1212 (35th year of Kulöttunga III). It states that this shrine 
was built by Siyaganga of the Ganga family, son of Cholendra Simha. He was 
a Ganga feudatory of Kulöttunga III. He was known to be the patron of Pavanandi, 
the author of Nannül. 


Karumanikka Perumal shrine (G P. No. 22) 


On the northern side, and in the centre of this courtyard, is the small, but 
beautiful, shrine for Kariamänikka Varadar or Karumänikka Perumäl facing west. 
The present shrine was probably built by Vıkrama-Chöla, sometime around his 11th 
year ie., À D. 1129. An inscription in the shrine of the year refers to the king setting 
up the image which was known as Vikrama-Chola-Vinnagar-Alvar. The presence of 
this shrine is mentioned in the Guruparamparai of Pinbalagia Perumal Jiyar who 
lived during the beginning of the 13th century A.D. It has a square garbhagriha, 
an antarala and a mukhamandapa. There is no vimāna or tower over the sanctum, 
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The thousand-pillared mandapa (G.P. No. 23) 


Beyond this and on the north-eastern corner of the präkära is the pavilion called 
the Ayirakkäl-mandapam or the hall of a thousand columns, built in two storeys. 
Though there are no thousand-pillars in the hall, it has become a convention to call 
itso. It seems to have been built under the patronage of Pratapa Rudra Déva, the 
Käkatiya king who had a brief spell of power over Käfichi in A.D. 131638 

On the south-eastern corner of this prākāra is the madappalli or the kitchen (G.P. 
No. 24). It is an old structure having a number of Chöla characteristics. An inte- 
resting inscription states that the kitchen was built by Naralöka-Vira, the famous 


general and minister of Kulöttunga I. The structure is, therefore, datable to the 
latter half of the 11th century A.D. 


Abhisheka-mandapa (G.P. No. 20) 


In a central position of the forecourt of this prākāra is a fine edifice called the 
abhisheka-mandapa where the tirumazjanam of the utsava beras (processional deities) 
of Lord Varadaraja and His consorts takes place. It is a pillared hall (10 metres long, 
> metres broad) closed on three sides witha stepped approach. The structure appears 
to have been built in the early half of the 13th century A.D. From outside, it looks 
more like a shrine than a mandapa, especially because of the presence of the pilasters 
on its exterior walls. An undated inscription records the construction of this 
mandapa by one Elambilakkáttu-Nàyakar.4 Since it is an epigraph subjoined to 
the one dated in 21st year of Rajéndra III i.e., A.D. 1236, it can be taken to beof the 
same year. On palaeographical grounds too, the inscription may belong to the same 
time.” The architectural features of the mandapa also point to the same date.'% 
The same inscription informs us that this structure was also known as Dévamdradévan. 
The front porch with the balustraded stepped entrance of the mandapa was probably 
constructed in the 16th century by one Alagia-manaväla-Jiyar, a prominent religious 
leader of Käfichi, who held an important position in the temple. The Kannädı Arai 
or the Mirror-Hall in which the ufsava deity stays during festival days and the 
present safe-vault of the temple are located inside this mandapa. 

An interesting epigraph belonging to the time of Ballala TI dated Š 1282 (A.D. 
1359) mentions that the Hoysäla king seated with his consorts on the throne named 
Viravallälan in the abhisheka mandapa listened to the Tamil hymns of Satagopa" 
(Nammälvär’s Tiruvöymoli). 

In front of the abhisheka-mandapa is a large thirtytwo-pillared mandapa with 
fine carvings (G.P. No. 27). When the holy bath to the deity is performed in the 
abhishēka-mandapa, the Sri-Vaishnava devotees assemble here and recite the portions 
of the Purusha Sükta and the Tamil devotional hymns (Prabhandams) of the Alvärs. 
This is also a structure in Vijayanagar style bearing their royal boar crest on its 
ceilings. 

On the northern side of the abhishéka-mandapa is the elevated mandapam called 
the kili-mandapa or the Pavitrötsava mandapa where povitrötsava festival is conducted 
(G.P. No. 34). The vähanas or the God’s processional vehicles are kept in this 
now. The shrine for Rama is on the extreme north of this mandapa (G.P. No. 35). 
It is a structure of the Vijayanagar times. The plinth of the mandapa overlaps with the 
plinth of the abhishēka-maņģapa and covers the moulded plinth portions of the latter. 
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Some of the inscriptions of the abhishéka-mandapa are thus covered by end-portions 
of this mandapa. This clearly proves that the latter was built long after the 
abhishéka-mandapa. 


Shrine of Perundevi Tāyāt (G.P. No. 28) 


On the western side of this präkära is the shrine of Perundévi Täyär, the chief 
consort of Lord Varadaräja. It is customary to offer worship to this shrine before 
going to the shrine of Varadaräja. While the latter faces west, the former faces east. 
The Täyär shrine is built on an elevated pediment about 3 metres (about 10 feet) 
high reached by a flight of 10 steps. This elevation was given probably to match it 
with that of the sanctum of Her consort, stationed at the height of nearly 14.60 
metres (45 feet) from the ground level. There is an open circumambulation around 
the sanctum and then a cloistered verandah around, a mukha-mandapa close to the 
sanctum and a spacious pillared hall, mahä-mandapa in front—all occupying a total 
area of 11.80 sq. metres (G.P. Nos. 29, 30 and 31). 

In general, separate shrines for Devi came to be built in Tamilnād only in the 
later Chola times.? In this temple also, the shrine for Tāyār seems to have been 
built sometime in the first half of the 13th century A.D. It is conspicuous by its 
absence in the early epigraphs. The earliest reference to the shrine is found in a 
record dated A.D. 1236, belonging to Räjaräja III.!? It registers a gift of 33 heads 
of cattle for a lamp in the shrine of Periapirättiar, the prime consort of Arulälapperu- 
mal. An inscription of the 17th year of the Telugu-Chöda chief Vijaya Gandagöpäla 
dated circa A.D. 1265 also records gift to the same shrine. The Guruparamparai 
prabhävam written by Pinbalagia-perumäl Jiyar in the 13th century clearly mentions 
the presence of the shrine. 

The mukhamandapa right in its front (G.P. No. 30) was also constructed some- 
time around A.D. 1259 by one Vanga-Kälingarayan of Kappaltir whose portrait- 
sculpture in bas-relief is found in the wall of the mandapa with an inscription” 
which reads ‘Kappalür-udayan-vanga-kälingarayan-Tirumandapam’. The inscription 
does not bear a date, but we know from other sources that he was a feudatory of the 
Pāndyan king Vira-Pandya who came to the throne in A.D. 1253.7" The construction 
of this mandapa might have taken place a few years later than that date. The archi- 
tectural features of the structure support the date. 

But the original Täyär shrine of the later Chöla times was subsequently replaced 
by the existing one, sometime in the latter half of the 15th century A.D., evidently 
under the royal patronage of the Vijayanagar rulers. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that an inscription dated A.D. 1487 refers to the reconsecration of 
the image of Perundévi Tāyār.** Probably, this was done soon after the construc- 
tion of the present shrine. It is an elegant structure which displays the exuberance 
of the Vijayanagar style of architecture. The vimdna over the sanctum is known as 
the Kalyanakoti vimana and was built by Ettür Kumara Tätächärya in A.D. 1614 
(Š 1536) ** He is said to have covered the vimäna with gold-coated plate. Now, 
the copper sheet alone remains there, with a few tinges of gold here and there. 

The mahämandapa to the east (G.P. No. 31) of the Tāyār shrine is also a fine 
product of Vijayanagar times. Here is celebrated the famous Mahānavami festival 
on which day Varadaräja and Perundévi are seated in the same pedestal—the only 
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day in the whole year when this occurs. This ornamental mandapa was built by 
Alagia Manaväla Jiyar, the Koil-ke]vi (Superintendent) of this temple by about the 
middle of the 16th century. His portrait-figure is sculptured in one of the pillars 
of this mandapa. This mandapa with its typical ornamental double-pillars with the 
rearing horsemen has close stylistic resemblance to the hundred-pillared mandapa, 
in the outer courtyard of the temple, which was also built by the same Jiyar. 


Ūājal mandapa (G.P. No. 26) 


A small but noteworthy pavilion in this prākāra is the Unjal mandapa located in 
the open courtyard (called Alagiya Manaväla tirumurram) adjacent to the Täyär shrine 
(G.P. No. 25). Itis a four-pillared pavilion, standing on a high terrace. The 
pillars and the coffered ceiling are minutely carved and display elegance and beauty. 
This is a construction of Vijayanagar times. Their royal crest is boldly carved in 
more than one place on the ceiling of this pavilion. Here, we have a good example 
of intricate chiselling that was adopted by the Vijayanagar artisans, so that the whole 
mandapa resembles a fine feligree work. This mandapais specifically mentioned in 
an epigraph of Achyutaräya dated in A.D. 1530.4 

From this courtyard we go to the next, the fourth and the outermost prakära 
passing through a gateway crowned by a gopura (G.P. No. 36). This gateway is now 
known as Tondaradippodi väsal. The correct name seems to have been Todarmäl- 
vāsal as the statue of Raja Todarmal is kept near this entrance. He did greatservice to 
this temple by restoring the utsava image of Varadaraja from a forest to which it had 
been previously removed for fear of desecration at the hands of the Muslim invad- 
ers? and is kept near this entrance. This gateway and its adjoining compound wall 
can be dated back to the 11th century A.D., as inscriptions of Kulottunga I dated 36th 
(A.D. 1106) are found on its walls.*% One of them refers to a grant by the wife 
of Karunäkara Tondaimän, the famous general of Kulöttunga I. However, this 
enclosure wall, according to the local tradition, was heightened and rebuilt by Alagi- 
ya-manavala Jiyar in the 16th century. The Jiyar’s portrait-sculptures are placed on 
the top of the compound wall at two places.” 


Fourth Präkära 


We now come to the 4th and the largest courtyard of this temple. This is called 
the Alvar-pradakshinam or Ālvār-Tiruvīdi, as the shrines of all the Āļvārs are situated 
in this enclosure. This is a very long and broad courtyard consisting of a number 
of shrines, mandapas, the dvajasthamba, the balipita, tanks and gardens—all giving a 
magnificent appearance. The shrines of the Āļvārs and āchāryas as also some of the 
shrines like those of Krishna, Varäha, Ranganätha are built along the periphery of 
the enclosure—all of them gravitating towards the main sanctum of the temple at 
the centre. 

In describing the structures of this vast courtyard we can conveniently divide the 
enclosure into four quadrants with reference to two axial lines east-west and north- 
south, cutting across the sanctum, the quadrants—the north-east, south-east, south- 
west and north-west. North-east: In this sector is the shrine of Nammälvär which 
faces west (G P. No. 43). It consists of a square sanctum (4.30 sq. metres), an anta- 
rāla and a mahamandapa. There is a beautiful bronze image of Nammälvär for 
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whom regular festivals are conducted. From the reference to the popularity of 
Nammälvär’s Tiruvoymoli mentioned in the inscription of Ballala III, we will not be 
wrong if we infer that Nammälvär was already deified here. South-east : In the south- 
east quadrant are shrines for Tirumangai Alvar and Manavala Mahamuni, the 
former facing west and the latter facing north (G.P. Nos. 45 & 46). The Tirumangai 
Alvar shrine has been completely rebuilt in recent years. The shrine of Manavala 
Mahämuni is a spacious building. It appears to have been built in the Vijayanagar 
times, as is indicated by the typical Vijayanagar pillars and pilasters of the shrine 
having pushpa-podigai corbels and a number of typical bas-relief sculptures on the 
illars. 

š An inscription dated A.D. 1555 records an endowment for offerings to Peria Jiyar 
(Manavala Mahamuni) on his birth asterism of Mūlam.** From this it may be infer- 
red that he was already enshrined, probably, in the present shrine. The architectural 
features tally well with that period. 

Near the shrine of Manaväla Mahamuni towards the west are the shrines of 
Tirumalisai Alvar and Rämänuja (G.P. Nos. 47 and 48). From many Chöla inscrip- 
tions, we know that offerings were made to many Ālvārs like Poigai and Bhūdam, 
and in all likelihood they along with Tirumalisai were also deified during the same 
time. The present shrine however seems to have been constructed during the 15th 
century under the Vijayanagar patronage. An epigraph of king Virupäksha dated 
Saka 1389 (A.D. 1467) is found on the mandapa in front of theshrine.?? It records the 
purchase of land for the shrine of Tirumalisai Alvar. From this, we can infer that 
the shrine was in existence even before this date. Next tto the shrine of Rāmānuja is 
that of Mudal-älvärs which is closed now (G.P. No. 49). 

South-west : Vahana mandapa—This is a beautiful pavilion in late Vijayanagar style 
having pillars with rearing horses (G.P. No. 50). It is closely modelled on the design 
of the Kalyana mandapa, situated opposite to it. In the rear portion of this pavi- 
lion are accommodated the shrines of Vēdānta Désika, and Lakshmikumära Tätä- 
chärya (G.P. No. 51). The latter was the manager of this temple during the times of 
Vijayanagar king Vēnkata I. During the Vaisakha festivals, the utsava deities moun- 
ted on the vähanas would be placed in this pavilion on the return from processions 
and the concluding portions of the Véda and the Prabhandam would be recited 
here. 


Tulabhara-mandapas (G.P. Nos. 52 & 53) 


There are two small four-pillared mandapas, about 12 feet high, on the west of the 
dvajasthamba. These are known as Tuläbhära mandapas, probably because they were 
built on the occasion of the Tulabhara ceremony performed by the Vijayanagar king 
Achyutaraya in A.D. 1532. He is said to have weighed himself against pearls (mukta- 
tuläbhära) and given the entire wealth as gift to this temple. These two mandapas, 
almost identical in construction and style, might have been built for this occasion. 
There is a specific reference to the Tuläbhära mandapa in his inscription dated A.D. 
1533.30 


The Stable mandapa (G.P. No. 56) 


This mandapa which faces north is a spacious onewith high pials on either side. 
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It consists of long cloistered verandahs with a square‘®pen,.gourtyard: in the centre. 
It has no architectural or sculptural embellishment: "The "Vijayanagar toyal-crest is 
carved in bold relief at many places on the kodungaF 6k, the flexed <agnice over the 
mandapa. But now the building is in a state of neglēēt @pd~dis Se. Fhis seems to 
have been used once for shelter for the cows, horses etc., selon aW to the temple. 
Adjacent to it is the Vasanta-mandapa where the temple-office is now situated (G.P. 
No. 57). North-east : In this sector are situated important shrines, mandapas, tanks 
and gardens. 


Anantasaras—the sacred tank (Fig. 2) 


This enchanting tank occupies a central position in this sector. About 78.6 metre 
long, 60 metre broad, it has well-paved stone steps all around for the devotees to 
have easy access and have a holy dip before entering into the temple. It is quite an 
old tank, mentioned in the Guruparamparai (13th century) and Védanta Désika’s Satya- 
vrata Mahätmiya. In addition to the usual Neeräli-mandapa (16 pillared) in the cen- 
tre of the tank, there is another smaller four-pillared mandapa, surmounted by a 
small vimäna or tower (G.P. Nos. 67 & 68). It is here that the original but mutila- 
ted mülabhzra of Lord Varadaraja called Ādi Atti-Varada is made to rest. The stone- 
steps of the tank were repaired and reset under the orders of the Vijayanagar minis- 
ter Rämaräya in the latter half of the 16th century A.D. 

On the western bank of this tank are the small shrines of Krishna and Varäha, 
both facing east and their rear portion going very near but not abutting on the outer 
compound wall of the temple. 


Krishna shrine (G.P. No. 63) 


It has a square sanctum, an antardla and a mukha-mandapa. The sanctum is 
crowned by a vimäna, about 25 ft. in height. The architectural style is suggestive of 
the later Pändya period. On its sanctum wall, a fragmentary Tamil epigraph of the 
late 13th century characters belonging to one Märavarman Sundara Pändya is found. 
The wall niches, five in number, are squattish and the pillar corbels show the incipient 
pümunai bracket. This shrine is now without the deity, the utsava idol is preserved 
elsewhere in the temple. The shrine is now used as a store-room for the trappings of 
the temple elephant. 


Varaha and other ruined shrines (G.P. No. 64) 


Further north on the same row are the dilapidated shrines of Lord Varäha and an 
empty shrine —both have square mandapas with the sanctums in their centre. They 
are empty, the deities having been removed to the interior of the temple. The 
extant structures are devoid of any notable architectural features. They are in the 
normal Vijayanagar pattern and are datable to 16th century A.D. Further north 
also there is a ruined unused mazdapa of Vijayanagar times (G.P. No. 68). 


Sri Ranganätha shrine (G.P. No. 66) 


On the northern bank ofthe tank Anantasaras stands a solitary shrine dedicated 
to Ranganätha. It is of modest size, and built inthe same pattern as the Varäha 
shrine i.e , a small sanctum and frontal porch within a covered mandapa. The large 
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mülabhera of Ranganatha in the reclining posture is a beautiful image. According to 
the Sanskrit inscription of Naralökavira (11th century) already referred to, a shrine 
for Hari (Vishnu) in reclining posture was built by him, and crowned by a vimana 
with a golden kalaša. But it is difficult to say if this is the shrine under reference. 
The shrine is now without a vimdna. The shrine itself seems to have been rebuilt in 
the Vijayanagar times. 


The Chakrattalvarshrine (G.P. No. 40) 


On the eastern bank of the Anantasaras tank is the shrine of Chakrattälvär or 
Sudarsana, personification of Lord Vishnu's discus. The shrine seems to have 
been constructed by one Ilaiāļvān Kälingaräyan of Nettūr in the 14th year of Kulöt- 
tunga III i.e., A.D. 1191. The inscription recording this fact calls the deity by its 
Tamil name— Tiru-ali-Al vár-àl i meaning the discus.?? 

The sanctum is unusually spacious here. In the centre of the sanctum is placed a 
large, two-faced and exquisite image of Chakrattälvär. 

Probably because the image is two-faced, the sanctum also has two doorways, 
so that both the faces would be visible to the worshipper when he circumambulates 
the shrine. Similarly, the outer mandapa built around the sanctum has two entran- 
ces—one on the east and the other on the west. 

Both the mandapas are built in the Vijayanagar style, as evidenced by the tall and 
ornate pillars and the Pushpa-podigai corbel. The Vijayanagar state-emblem, the 
boar and daggar motif, is carved prominently on the ceiling of the mandapa on the 
west. 


Porrämarai tank 


There is a big tank behind the Nammälvär shrine and on the north-east of the 
outer courtyard and near the eastern entrance of the temple. An inscription dated 
A.D. 1544 records a grant of money for the repairs to this tank by one Chennay- 
yangar.® The tank is stated to have been first dug by the donor's great grandfather. 
From this we can infer that the tank came into existence sometime around 
A.D. 1500. 


Dorai Thöttam (Garden) 


Immediately on the east of the Chakrattälvär shrine is a vast flower garden of 
the temple, which occupies almost the entire length of the präkära upto the eastern 
Tirumadil. A variety of flower-plants like the jasmine (malli), the rose, nanjävattai 
(white flowers), besides trees of mango, coconut, jack-fruit are also grown for the 
use in the temple. 

Perundévi Täyär’s ‘Friday mandapa’ is situated here (G.P. No. 42-a). The utsava 
idol of Täyär used to be brought in procession to this pavilion and made to rest here 
every Friday. The annual Davanotsavam (garden-festival) for Lord Varadaraja is 
celebrated here in the month of Chaitra (April). An epigraph of Sadäsıva dated 
Saka 1473 mentions the festival in the Vasantha Töppu, in the month of Chittirai. 
Probably, the reference is to this garden. 

In the same garden are situated the two shrines, one for Periälvär and another 
for Tondaradipodi Alvar and Tiruppän Alvar (G.P. Nos. 41 and 42). These shrines 
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seem to have been built in the early Vijayanagar period. The presence of the shrine 
for both the Alvärs is mentioned by an inscription of Sadäsiva dated A.D. 1558 and 
1560 (447 and 448 of 1919). But owing to sheer negligence, these shrines are over- 
grown with vegetation covering the entire structure. Hence, the deities have 
been removed and placed in various other shrines. 


The Kalyäna-mandapa (G.P. No. 61) 


Perhaps the most attractive structure in this prākāra is the hundred-pillared kaly- 
Gna-mandapa on the south bank of the Anantasaras tank. In accordance with the 
convention, it is placed slightly to the side of the principal entrance to the temple. 
It is a magnificent pillared pavilion with a raised platform for a throne in its centre 
for the reception of the utsava deities of the Lord and His consorts on ceremonial 
occasions. There is a beautiful and small pavilion made of black polished granite 
and placed at the rear bay on a high pedestal. It is here that the utsava deities are 


placed. On certain festival days, religious discourses are given to the people assem- 
bled. 


The Kalyäna-mandapa is an important contribution of the Vijayanagar times. 
The pillars are talland monolithic and their shafts are sculptured into rich and 
varying patterns like rearing horsemen etc. It is by far the most attractive edifice, 
richly adorned with innumerable sculptures of the Vaishnava pantheon, puranic 
stories, portrait-figures, besides remarkable architectural‘motifs and designs. This 
is discussed in detail in chapter on ‘Architecture’. It appears to have been built 
by Alagia-Manaväla-Jiyar in the latter half of the 16th century A.D. evidently under 
the royal patronage. The Jiyar’s portrait-figures are sculptured on two pillars of 
this mandapa. 

Having described the buildings in the four quarters of this outer courtyard, we 
now turn to those on the east-west axial line. There are the Dyajastambha and the 
balipitha (G.P. 38 and 39), the two tall four-pillared mandapas—all in the forecourt 
and the two imposing gateways or entrances, one each on the east and west. 
One remarkable fact that was revealed by our survey plan of this temple is 
that the central axis-line, drawn from the centre of the outer gateways on the east to 
that of the west, runs along the exact centre of the gateways of all the inner präkäras 
and the garbhagriha. This clearly shows that in expanding the temple premises or 
courtyards, the central-axial line of the innermost sanctum served as the base line to 
which all the additional gateways were aligned. 


Four-pillared mandapas (G.P. Nos. 59 and 60) 


Situated further east along the central axis are the two tall four-pillared manda- 
pas, crowned by small vimdnas. They have the style and grace of the Vijayanagar 
workmanship. Carved stone rings are seen hanging from tips of the cornices. 
Sculptural representations of some Vijayanagar kings and a few other benefactors of 
the temple are carved on their pillars. The one nearer to the dvajastambha is known 
as Tirukkachinambi mandapa as the figure of this ächärya was carved on all its 
pillars. 
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Outer courtyard 


The entire outer courtyard is enclosed by a high boundary wall (tirumadil) on all 
sides with only two openings which form the gateways to the temple—the eastern 
gate (kilakku-gopura väsal) and the western gateway (mērku-gopura väsal) (G.P. Nos. 
44 and 58). The principal gateway in this temple is the one on the west instead of 
the usual east because the principal deity is facing in that direction. So, necessarily, 
all the important structures like those of Garuda, the dvajastambha, the balipitha 
and the main entrance are on the west. That is the reason why the western gateway 
is kept open for the public, whereas the eastern gateway is always kept closed 
except for a small opening (about 2 metre square) in the closed door. The signs of 
disuse and neglect are evident on the eastern portion of the courtyard. The floor 
is not paved. The tank is in disrepair and wild vegetation have grown everywhere. In 
sharp contrast to this, the western portion of the courtyard is kept spick and span. 

Gēpuras : The western gopura, though smaller in size (160 ft. or 53 metres) than 
the one on the east (180 ft. or 60 metres), is better proportioned and more beautiful. 
Both stand on a lofty plinth built of solid stone-masonry which forma stable foun- 
dation for the superstructure, built of brick and mortar. The superstructures which 
are pyramidal in shape rise in several storeys which are composed of a series of 
diminishing tiers. The western göpura has seven storeys, while the eastern one has 
nine. But, while the horizontal and vertical arrangements seem to be well-balanced 
in the western gopura, it is not so in the eastern one, where there is a pronounced 
emphasis on the verticality. 

Fortunately, there are a number of inscriptions on the plinth portions of the 
western gopura, giving us clues to its probable date. The earliest of them is dated 
§ 1296 (A.D. 1374) and belongs to Kampana Udaiyar, while another belongs to 
successor Harihara and dated Š 1325 (A.D. 1403). This göpura thus belongs to 
the early Vijayanagar period in point of time though in style it is still rooted in the 
late Chola or Pandya pattern. But the eastern göpura is much more evolved and 
resembles closely the tall gopura of Ekāmbarēšvarar temple at Käfchi which was 
built by Krishnadēva Raya in the first half of the 16th century A.D. 

Before concluding this chapter, we may refer to one important verse of Manaväla 
Mahamuni in his Känchi Divya Desa Sangraha Slökamälika in which he has 
described the important shrines existing in this temple during his days #4 He lived 
between A.D. 1370 and 1445 and in this verse we get a fairly good picture of this 


temple for that period, The items of structure he has mentioned and the present-day 
equivalents are : 


Present equivalents 


(1) Gateway 
(2) Balipitha 
(3) Anantasaras tank Panindrahradam 
(4) Venugöpäla bs Göpinam Ramanam 
(5) Pattarpirän or Periāļvār TT Battanätha 

(6) Gnānapirān vr Varähavapusham 
(7) Nammälvär ns Satavärinam 

(8) Kaliyan (Tirumangai Alvär) En Kaliripum 


Names used in the vei 


Srimat Dväram 
Mahābalipīta 
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(9) Baktisärar or Tirumalisai Alvar... Baktisära 

(10) Rämänuja ksi Lakshmanayogi 
(11) Mudal Alvàrs sis Munivaran Adyan 
(12) Dvārapālakas T Dvàrapan 

(13) Abhishéka mandapa rer Mafijanamandapa 
(14) Perundevi Täyär ist Sarasijäm 

(15) Anandälvän X Hétisa 

(16) Chakrattälvän Y Bhēgīšwaram 
(17) Rāma bee Rama 

(18) Kariamänikkapperumäl us Nilamani 

(19) Tirumadapalli T Mahànasa 

(20) Nrisimha y Nrisimham 

(21) Garuda er Thärkshyam 

(22) Andäl - Sriyam 

(23) Sēnainātar ce Senänyam 

(24) Karigiri 2 Karibhütara 

(25) Punyaköti-vimäna and the Pe Punyakötyäm Hari 


Lord therein 


From the order of shrines he has mentioned, we can easily infer that he has des- 
cribed the temple right from the principal gateway i.e., the gateway on the west to 
the sanctum sanctorum. In all likelihood, there was only one gateway to this temple 
during his time because the present gateway on the east and the göpura over it can 
be ascribed only to the first half of the 16th century. After mentioning the Mahä- 
balipitha, he describes the shrines in the outermost court i.e., the fourth präkära in 
the order in which one would see during circumambulation. After mentioning 
the Anantasaras-tank, he mentions the shrines of Venugöpäla, Varäha, Periälvär, 
Nammälvär, Tirumangai Alvar, Tirumalisai, Rāmānuja, and Mudal älvärs— 
all these are now within the fourth prākāra. Then at the entrance to the inner 
präkära (III präkära), he mentions the dvärapälakas, which are still there. The 
shrines mentioned by him in this präkära are: Perundévi Täyär, Anandälvän, 
Chakrattälvän, Rama, Kariamänikkapperumäl and Garuda, besides the abhishéka- 
mandapa and the madapalli (kitchen). The reference to the Chakrattälvän in this 
connection is interesting. Probably, originally this shrine was in the third präkära 
and later on in the Vijayanagar times, it was built in its present position i.e., in 
the fourth prêkara. Manaväla Mahämuni then describes the next inner präkära 
(II präkära) beginning with Nrisimha. Therein, as he circumambulates, he mentions 
the shrines of Anda], Sēnainātar, Karigiri or the Hastigiri hill, the Punyaköti-vimäna 
and the Lord therein—which all tally precisely with the disposition of the structures 
as they stand today. 

Some of the omissions in this description are also significant. For example, the 
absence of reference to the Kalyana mandapa or Váhana-mandapa in the outermost 
präkära is quite natural for, as shown earlier, they are the products of the later 
Vijayanagar period. 

Similarly, while he has mentioned the Punyakūti-vimāna, he does not refer to the 
Kalyana koti vimana over the shrine of Perundévi Täyär. It is in keeping with our 
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evidence that the Kalyana kori vimāna was erected only in the beginning of the 17th 
century by Tätächärya. 

One important fact that we know from Manayäla Mahämuni’s description is that 
the general outer plan of this temple in its present form with all its four prakäras had 
already taken shape. All the important Vaishnava Alvärs were already deified. This 
is in conformity with the epigraphical evidence cited earlier. 

The description and study of the genesis of the structures of the temple can be 
concluded by outlining the probable sequence of constructional development : 

I stage: The temple was of humble or modest proportions during the time of 
Bhüdattälvär, i.e., about the 7th century A.D. There are no structural or inscrip- 
tional vestiges of this period. 

II stage: A thorough reconstruction of the temple into a bigger complex some- 
time around the middle of the 11th century A.D. during the time of Rājādhirāja I 
and his successor Kulöttunga I. The inscription of the former dated A.D. 1050 is 
found intact inside the sanctum of Nrisimha shrine. It mentions the presiding deity, 
Tiruvattiyür Alvar. From the inscription, we can infer that the shrines of Nrisimha 
and the main sanctum were already there. Probably, the latter with its forward 
complements like the two ardha mandapas and the mahä mandapa were built in this 
time. 

The reign of Kulöttunga I witnesses remarkable development. In his time, two 
more präkäras or courtyards (the second and the third) were added together with 
their entrance gateways and towers. Of these, the second präkära seems to have 
come up slightly earlier, sometime before A.D. 1073 (3rd year of Kulöttunga I) for 
an inscription of that date is found on the basement of the entrance tower. Probab- 
ly, a few years hence, the third präkära with its gateway was built, because inscrip- 
tions on the walls there are dated in the 30th, 31st and 36th years of Kulöttunga I 
(i.e., A.D. 1100 to 1106). This prakara wall with the kitchen inthe south-east corner 
was built by Naralökavira, the famous minister of Kulöttunga I as attested by 
his beautiful Sanskrit inscription. The inscription specifically refers to the construc- 
tion of a lofty, stone-built prākāra-wall that cannot be destroyed by time. The inscrip- 
tion is probably datable to the 30th year of Kulöttunga I. The compound wall of 
this courtyard was reconstructed by Alagia Manavala Jiyar in the 16th century. 

II stage : Subsequently, various structures were built within these prākāras at 
different times in the 12th and 13 centuries, such as the Kariamänikkaperumäl 
shrine in the 11th year of Vikrama Chöla ie. A.D. 1129; the Anantälvär shrine 
in A.D. 1212; the abhisheka-mandapa in A.D. 1236; the Täyär shrine also round 
about the same time. Probably, at this stage, the fourth präkära was an open one, 
not enclosed as it is now. The Anantasaras tank was there at its north-eastern side. 
The shrine of Chakrattälvär or Sudarsana which was originally built somewhere 
inside, was probably rebuilt in its present position. The Krishna shrine on the west 
bank of the tank was built probably in the latter half of the 13th century as already 
indicated. 

Towards the end of the 13th century or, more probably, in the first half of the 
14th century, the fourth courtyard was enclosed by acompound wall with a gateway 
and gopura on its west. The eastern gopura had not been built at this stage. 

‘+ IV stage : The outline of the temple complex having been completed, towards the 
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end of the 13th century A.D. this stage only witnessed further amplification by the 
construction of a number of pillared halls, pavilions and ancillary shrines, besides the 
reconstruction of some of the existing structures. This was the period when there 
was a great increase in the numerous temple-rituals and festivals which necessita- 
ted many additional structures. Moreover, the Vijayanagar monarchs who zealously 
fostered the best Hindu traditions evinced sympathetic interest in fulfilling the reli- 
gious aspirations of the people. Thus, under their patronage were built the tower- 
ing gopura on the east; the Kalyäna-mandapa, the Vähana-mandapa, the Tulābhāra- 
mandapa , the Unjal-mandapa and the Vasantha-mandapa, and probably separate shrines 
for Alvars and ächäryas. This was indeed the brightest period in the history of 
the temple, when there was a great spurt in the celebration of festivals, in the elabo- 


rate arrangements for offerings, in the various benefactions of lands, jewels etc., as 
will be shown in the sequel. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ROLE OF THE TEMPLE 
IN THE GROWTH OF SRI-VAISHNAVISM 


INTRODUCTION 


Early Tamil works of the Sangam period attest to the popularity of Vishnu- 
worship in the Tamil country. The Tolkäppiam mentions four Gods as the recogni- 
sed guardian deities of the Tamil land, one each for the four geographical divisions 
of the land viz , the forest-land presided over by Mäyön (Vishnu), the hilly tract by 
Seyon (Muruga), cultivated plains by Véndan (Indra) and the coastal strips by 
Varuna.t The Puranānūru mentions Siva, Balarama, Vishnu and Muruga as the four 
principal Gods.? In the Paripadal also Balarama and Krishna are mentioned 
together.’ 

The Tamil epic Silappadikäram makes clear reference to the Vishnu temples at 
Véngadam, Arangam, Tirumäl-irum-sölai.* That these three places were 
leading centres of Vishnu-worship is attested by the great importance attached to 
them by the Vaishnava saints, the Alvärs. So far as Käfchi isconcerned, it is spoken 
of as a centre of many religions.5 The Vishnu temple at Vēhka in Kafichi seems to 
have been well-known in the Sangam period. The Perum-Pänärruppadai, one of the 
Sangam anthologies called Pattupāttu or Ten ldyls, makes a pointed reference to the 
Vishnu in reclining position at Vehkanai or Vehka.$ It is very likely that the other 
Vishnu temples at Kàüchi came to prominence in the wake of the great Bhakti 
movement propagated by the Alvärs or the Vaishnava saints sometime between the 
sixth and the eighth centuries A.D. Like the Saivite Näyanmärs, the Vaishnavite 
Alvars toured extensively in South India, addressing their soul-stirring songs to the 
idol-manifestations ((archäyatära) of Vishnu of the various places. This movement 
gave a fresh impetus to the growth of Vishnu-worship in the Tamil country and the 
places sung by them came to be known as the Divyadēsas or the holy places which are 
now counted as 108 in number. In Kafichi alone there are eighteen such shrines 
sung by the Āļvārs and Sri Varadarājaswāmi is one among them, having been sung 
by Bhüdattälvär, one ofthe earliest Alvärs. As already noted, the Alvär mentions 
Him as Attiyūrān after the place. Because of the Ālvār's praise the place came to 
be known as Tiruvattiyür or sacred Attiyür, later on.” There is notbing to indicate 
that it was a prominent temple in the beginning. On the other hand, from the 
works of the other Āļvārs, it is seen that Vehka was the most prominent Vishnu 
temple at Kàfichi. Both Poigai and Péy Alvars frequently refer to Vehka and rank 
it with other shrines like Srirangam and Véngadam etc. For instance in verse 77, 
Poigai mentions four places in which Lord Vishnu is manifest in four different 
postures—standing at Vēngadam, seated at Vinnagar, reclining at Vehka and walking 
at Kévalir. Similarly Péy Alvar a contemporary of Poigai and Bhūtam makes 
many references to Vehka and ranks it with Véngadam, Srirangam, Kudandai 
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(Kumbakönam), Vinnagaram etc. Another Alvar, Tirumalisai, was associated 
with the temple of Vehka to which he was deeply devoted. He has sung about the 
temple with great ecstasy. So, the Sangam poem Perumpänärruppadai and the hymns 
of the Alvars quoted above, clearly indicate that Vehka was the most prominent 
Vishnu temple at Kāūchi. 


In subsequent times however, i.e., in the age of the Achäryas, the modest 
temple of Attiyūr grew in importance and in the course of time completely over- 
shadowed the other Vishnu temples of Kafichi. Known as Hastigiri, it became one 
of the three most important places for a Sri-Vaishnava. The three in their 
order of importance are Koil, Tirumälai and Perumäl-köil, which are res- 
pectively Srirangam, Vēngadam and Hastigiri at Käßchi. These three are consi- 
dered the holiest of the holies. Hastigiri attained this eminent position mainly due 
to its association with the life and activities of Sri Rämänuja, the propounder and 
the establisher of the Visishtadvaitic philosophy. A galaxy of eminent ächäryas 
noted for their piety and literary accomplishments, some of whom were elder (like 
Tirukkachinambi) and some younger contemporaries of Rāmānuja (like Kūrattāļ- 
var) were attracted to this temple. 


Rämänuja spent the most formative years of his life here and is said to have 
received injunctions from Lord Varadaraja through Tirukkachinambi which served as 
the guideline for Rämänuja’s Visishtadvaitic philosophy. Rämänuja himself con- 
sidered Hastigiri as one of the four most important places which a Sri-Vaishnava had 
to meditate during the daily Sandhya-prayers, the other three being Srirangam, 
Vengadam and Yatisailam or Tirunäräyanapuram in Mysore. All these factors 
naturally bestowed on the temple a position ofimportance in the eyes of his followers. 
Moreover, Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple was one of the first to receive the impact 
of Rämänuja’s teachings and reforms relating to the form of worship, the code of 
religious conduct and procedures regarding festivals etc. It was hence looked upon 
as one of the ‘model-temples’ to be followed by the numerous smaller shrines in 
other towns and villages. 

Subsequent to Rämänuja, the temple not only maintained its eminent position 
but also registered further progress and reached the zenith of glory during the 
Vijayanagar period. Eminent ächäryas like Nadädür Ammāl, Vēdānta Dēsika, 
Manavala Mahämuni have paid their homage to Lord Varadaräja, the presiding 
deity of this temple. Members of several distinguished ächärya purusha-families, 
and Jiyars (ascetics), were connected with this temple. Several seminaries or 
mathas were situated in this temple for the propagation of Rämänuja-darsana. 

Rämänuja’s school of Vaishnavism is called the Srī-Sampradāya or Sri-Vaishna- 
vism and its philosophy is known as the Visishtddvaita or qualified non-dualism. 
The latter term is explained elsewhere in this chapter. The significance of the term 
Sri-Vaishnavism may briefly be explained here. It signifies only a special facet of 
Vishnu-worship, already popular in the theistic works like the Paripädal and the 
works of the Āļvārs. In this scheme Sri or Lakshmi plays an important role. In 
a sense, Sri as the Purushäkära or mediatrix dominates the conception. She serves 
as a link between the devotee and the Lord and recommends even a sinner for the 
Lord’s mercy. Her position as the sharer of all powers and responsibilities with 
Her consort Narayana is emphasised by the prefix Sri in the words Sri-Vaishnavism 
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or Srī-Sampradāya. She is not only the mediatrix but also first in the line of precep- 
tors or ächäryas. It is the belief of the Sri-Vaishnavas that the divine teachings of 
the Päncharätra were transmitted by the Lord to Sri who in turn communicated 
them to Viswakséna or Senainätha, who passed them on to Nammälvär. Thus, the 
line of Sri-Vaishnava preceptors begins with Sri and includes Viswakséna, Nammäl- 
var and many successive Gcharyas. Rämänuja comes eighth in this line. Subsequent 
to Rämänuja, the line divides itself into two, one representing the Sri-Bäshya or in 
the popular parlance the Northern School and the other representing the Prabhandic 
or the Southern School. 

The association of Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple with the Vaishnava saints and 
teachers is studied under three sections. 


Section 1 
THE AGE OF THE ACHARYAS 


Sources : The inscriptions of this temple, though very valuable in many other 
respects, are not of much help to us regarding the lives and activities of the early 
ächäryas like Tirukkachinambi, Kürattälvär or even Rämänuja. It is indeed a puzzle 
why the contemporary epigraphs which furnish us with numerous details of kings, 
nobles and their gifts are so silent about such eminent religious leaders who have 
dedicated themselves to the cause of Srī-Vaishnavism. We do, however, get some 
useful information regarding the installation of Rämänuja’s image in this temple, 
the provisions for propagating his tenets etc., but they are comparatively scanty 
and they hardly do justice to the great missionary work he did. So, one has neces- 
sarily to depend on the traditional works like the Vaishnava Guruparamparas or 
hagiologies, supplemented in a few cases by the compositions of the dcharyas them- 
selves. For the period subsequent to the 15th century, however, the inscriptions 
are extremely useful. A number of ächärya-purushas, Jiyars and other leaders, and 
their connections with the temple, are recorded. 


Tirukkachinambi 


Among the elder contemporaries of Rämänuja, Tirukkachinambi was known to 
be most deeply attached to the service of Lord Varadaräja. He was born in 
Pündamalli, about 20 miles east of Kafichiin the Vaisya (Chettiar) family. It is 
said that every day he used to take flowers to Käfichi for Lord Varadaraja. He 
did “älavatta kainkarya” (fanning service). In course of time, he won the unique 
reputation of the only person who could converse with Lord Pérarulala. Humble 
and devoted, he was venerated by all. Whenhe talked, people considered that the 
Lord spoke through him. He was revered by all people to whom he was a 
rare jewel among men living at Kafichi. Once, he went to Srirangam, which was in 
those days the headquarters, as it were, of Vaishnavism, and met Perianambi 
(Mahāpūrna) and Āļavandār, who praised his services to Pēraruļāļa. After the 
formal initiation, Alavandàr conferred on him the dāsyanāma peraruläladäsa i.e.. 
the servant of Pēraruļāļa. After spending some time at Srirangam in the service of 
his preceptor, he returned to Kāūchi and resumed his service there. Another title 
which is said to have been conferred upon him by Lord Varadaraja was ‘‘Gajéndra- 
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dasa”. He is said to have founded a temple for his favourite deity at Pündamalli. 


Rämänuja (circa 1017-1137 A.D.) 


Among the four main centres of his activity (Srirangam, Tirumalai, Kàfichi and 
Melkote), Rāmānuja seemed to have had special attachment to Kāūchi and the 
Varadaräjaswämi temple because he spent his early and most formative years here. 
His disciple Tiruvarangattammudanär emphasised this point when he called him by 
the appellation “Ten Attiyūrkaļalinaikīl pünda-anbälan”, meaning one who served at 
the feet of the Lord Attiyūr.!? 

Rämänuja was born in Sriperumbudur in 1017 A.D. His father imparted to him 
preliminary education. After the latter's death, Rämänuja moved to Käfchi along 
with his wife and mother. There is a tradıtion that he lived in the first house on the 
north-western end of the Sannidhi Street on the east of the temple. He studied 
Vēdānta under Yādavaprakāša, a great Advaitic scholar at Käfichi. Rämänuja’s 
thirst for knowledge and sincere approach soon made him a favourite student and 
disciple of Yādavaprakāša. But, as time passed on, Rämänuja found Yädavapra- 
kāša's explanations or interpretations of Vēdānta unacceptable to him. On one or two 
occasions, he modestly put forth bis view which the teacher considered an affront 
to him. He regarded Rämänuja a heretic and working against the hitherto accepted 
notions of advaita or non-dualism. Yädavaprakäsa is said to have even plotted to kill 
Rämänuja while on pilgrimage to the north. But differences in interpretation of con- 
cepts like *'Brahmam" again arose and Rāmānuja had to leave the school politely. 
Straight he went to Tirukkachinambi, the pious and venerable saint doing humble 
fanning service to Lord Varadaraja. He requested him to accept him as a disciple. 
Nambi told Rämänuja that he was not well-versed in the Sastras and had no formal 
education and was only doing some bodily service to the temple. For Rämänuja, 
however, true deyotion to God and not mere knowledge was the real index of great- 
ness. Intensively moved by Rämänuja’s sincere approach, Nambi asked him to bring 
daily a jarful of water from a well, known as the ‘Sala-well’, for the worship at the 
Varadaraja temple which Rämänuja faithfully carried out. Even today, this practice 
of bringing water daily from the same ‘säla-well’, about two miles away, is continued 
in this temple. This is in accordance with the Vaishnavite principle that bodily service 
or kainkarya to one's personal God would give a sense of humility necessary for 
true devotion. 

One important episode mentioned in the Vaishnava hagiology is that Lord Vara- 
daräja chose Tirukkachinambi as his medium to convey to Rämänuja the six famous 
tenets of Visishtadvaita, which served as the guideline for Rämänuja’s teachings. 
Tirukkachi Nambi advised Rämänuja to seek guidance under Peria Nambi at 
Srirangam. 

Meanwhile, Peria-nambi with his wife was coming towards Käfchi to meet 
Rämänuja. They met each other at Maduräntakam, about 40 miles south-east of 
Kañchi on the main road to Srirangam The initiation ceremony took place there, 
after which they all returned to Kafichi. Rämänuja set apart a portion of his own 
house for them to live in and looked after all their comforts. He studied the Tamil 
prabhandams at the master’s feet. Though Rämänuja rose above all caste distinc- 
tions, his wife did not keep pace with her husband’s liberal and enlightened views. She 
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picked up quarrels with Peria-nambi’s wife on trivial matters which made Peria- 
nambi and his wife quit their house and return to Srirangam. Rämänuja was 
disgusted with the petty-mindedness of his wife and felt deeply distressed for causing 
difficulties to his Guru. Later on, he renounced the home and became a sanyäsin 
(ascetic). He came to be known as Rämänujamuni. He had his own matha, where 
his nephew Kandädai Mudali-Andän and Kūrēsa or Kūrattāļvār joined as his 
disciples. Thereafter, they became inseparable companions of Rämänuja, taking 
part in religious and intellectual pursuits. Yādavaprakāša, it is said, also accepted 
the Visishtädvaita philosophy and became a Vaishnavite. He was given the name 
Govinda Jiyar. He also wrote a book ‘Yatidharmasamucchaya’. Rāmānuja's fame 
spread far and wide; his path of devotion and scholarship were universally ack- 
nowledged. 

Meanwhile, Peria-nambi who was at Srirangam wanted to instal Rämänuja as his 
successor-head of the Sri-Vaishnava monastery (matha) at Srirangam and thus fulfil 
the desire of the departed ächärya—Alavandär. Peria-nambi sent Tiruvarangaperu- 
mal Arayar (Vararanga) to Käfchi for inviting Rāmānuja. Arayar was specially sent 
for this because, he could sing his prayer beautifully before Pēraruļāļa and who would 
be moved to grant the desired boon, namely, sending Rämänuja to Srirangam. Ara- 
yar succeeded in his mission. Rämänuja accompanied by his companions Mudali- 
andan and Kürattälvär and Arayar left Käfichi and settled down at Srirangam. He 
then completed his studies under his teachers, namely, Tiruvarangapperumäl Arayar 
and Tirumalai Andan at Srirangam. He also went to Tirukkēttiyūr (in Rāmanā- 
thapuram district) and learnt the sacred Tirumandiram from Tirukkottiyür-nambi. 
Thus, Rämänuja had the unique opportunity to study different aspects of the religious 
lore from Peria-nambi, Tirumalai-nambi, Tirukköttiyür-nambi, Tirumalai Andän and 
Tiruvarangapperumäl Arayar who were all the disciples of the great Yāmunāchārya 
or Āļavaņdār. With this rich legacy and his own in-born genius, Rämänuja was 
considered eminently fitted to occupy the seat of the Acharya at Srirangam adorn- 
ed by such worthies like Näthamuni, Alavandär and Peria-nambi. 

Srirangam became thenceforward the chief centre of his activities. He made 
some wholesome reforms in the temple there, which are graphically detailed in the 
koil-olugu, the temple-record of Srirangam." The other two temples in which he 
is said to have introduced some administrative or organisational reforms were Tiru- 
malai and Tirunäräyanapuram (Melkote).2 Though Kañchi did not figure as pro- 
minently in his later life as before, the Guruparamparai mentions that during his 
visits to Tirumalai and North India in connection with the collection of manuscripts 
for writing his Sri Bäshyas, he visited Käfchi to seek the blessings of Lord Pēraruļāļa 
and Tirukkachi-nambi. Further details of Rämänuja’s life like his flight to the 
Mysore country consequent on the fear of Chola persecution, his conversion of the 
Hoysäla king to Vaishnavism, his composition of the magnum-opus the Sri Bäshya 
commentary etc., are too well known." He became the leading light of the Vaish- 
navite world by his teachings and reforms which had far-reaching effect on the sub- 
sequent history of Sri-Vaishnavism in South India. 

The three important acts of Rämänuja were : firstly, he refuted the mäyaväda of 
Sankara and interpreted the Brahmasütras and Upanishads and the Bhdgavat Gita in 
the light of his own Visishtädvaitic system; secondly, he popularised the Divya-prabhan- 
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dams or the divine songs of the Alvars; and thirdly, he inspired and trained a line 
of worthy disciples to propagate his tenets. 

The essential tenets of Rämänuja’s Visishtādvaita philosophy may briefly be re- 
called : Narayana, the Supreme Lord, was endowed with all auspicious qualities like 
omaiscienze (jadza), strength (bala), sovereignty (aisvarya), constancy (virya), power 
(Sakti) and lustre (tējas), capable of granting salvation to those who surrendered 
upto Him absolutely.14 In the place of abstract, impersonal God or Nirguna-Brah- 
mam of the Advaita school, Rämänuja justified the need for a personal God, possessed 
of all good qualities. He repudiated the doctrine of illusoriness of the material world 
and the finite self and postulated that ultimate Reality is one in which the material 
world and the finite self find a necessary place. He emphasised the importance of 
self-surrender or prapatti as a means to receive the grace of the Lord. Just as Para- 
mätma or the Supreme Lord is personal and individual, the Jiva or the soul is also 
personal and individual by nature and once emitted, lives for ever. It is never merg- 
ed in the Brahmam or Bhagavan.” His doctrine of Bhakti and Prapatti had a 
powerful influence on the outlook of the Srī-Vaishnavas. His work Gatyatraya is an 
outstanding example of prapatti literature which contains his devotional out-pour- 
ings on Lord Narayana and His consort Lakshmi. His philosophy inspired many 
devotional poems during and after his life time, such as Kürattälvär’s Pañcha- 
stavams, one of which is the famous Varadardjastavam, on Lord Varadaräja. Rämänuja 
advocated the path of devotion and self-surrender for all castes and even arranged 
for the entry of outcastes into the temple at Melkote. He accepted Tırukkachi- 
nambi of the Vaisya caste as his teacher. Hehad non-Brahman discipleslike Pillai- 
Urangävalli-däsar. He gave them a definite place in the Vaishnava fold by encourag- 
ing them to wear the pundra (mark on the forehead), to dress themselves like the 
Sri-Vaishnavas and to study the Divya-prabhandams.1® 

Rämänuja did much to popularise the compositions of the Tamil saints and 
particularly the Tiruvöymoli of Nammälvär which contained the truths and tenets of 
the upanishads. In this he was only continuing the work started by Näthamuni 
and Alavandär. Rämänuja authorised Kurukēsa or Ten-kurukaipirān-piļļān, son of 
Tirumalai-nambi, to compose an authoritative commentary on Tiruvoymoli which the 
latter did. It was known as the ÄAräyirappädi or the Six-thousand. It was the first com- 
mentary which was followed by a number of others like the Nine-thousand, the Twelve- 
thousand, the Thirtysix-thousand etc. It was Rämänuja, who was again largely 
responsible for arranging to chant the Tamil Prabhandams in the temples along with 
the védic hymns during the period of worship and festivals. Though the practice 
might have started first at Srirangam, it soon became an essential feature in all 
Vishnu temples. Today, the “Iyal Ghösti” or the Prabhanda-reciters are given 
precedence and they form the vanguard of the temple processions. Sri Varadaräja- 
swämi temple is one of the few centres where there had been an unbroken line of 
the Prabhanda-reciters and even today, one can see one of their largest and the most 
impressive gatherings during the annual Vaısäka and other festivals. From the 
inscriptions of the temple, we learn that even in A.D. 1129 during the life time of 
Rämänuja the first Tamil Prabhandas of Poigai Alvàr and Bhüdattälvär were 
popular here.” A record of the 14th century refers to the recital of Tiruvöymoli of 
Satagöpa at this temple.” 
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The third important act of Rāmānuja was the creation of a set of spiritual leaders 
or āchārya-purushas to propagate the Visishtädvaitic philosophy far and wide. He 
appointed seventyfour Simhäsanatipatis out of whom he authorised a few to devote 
themselves for the exposition of his Sri Bäshya in Sanskrit and the rest for the 
exposition of the Tamil Prabhandams. This clearly shows that Rämänuja recognised 
the importance of the Tamil Prabhandams which alone could be easily understood 
by the vast majority of Tamil population being in their own mother-tongue. It was 
also the duty of the ächärya-purushas to maintain the form of temple-worship as 
modelled by him. 

Subsequent history has shown that the members of these distinguished families 
rendered and are still rendering great service to the cause of spreading Rämänuja’s 
teachings. They have carried his faith to the distant villages and homes not only in 
Tamil country but far beyond in the Andhra, Mysore and Upper India too. At 
important Vaishnavite centres at Tirumalai, Srirangam and Käächi, the scions of 
the families are still engaged in the service of the temple and dissemination of reli- 
gious knowledge etc. The association of many of these ächärya-purushas with 
Kafichi will be mentioned in the sequel. 


Rämänuja’s special attachment to Lord Varadaräja 


Rämänuja’s special devotion to Lord Pēraruļāla of Kāichi was already briefly 
mentioned. A few more incidents can be recounted to illustrate this point. The 
Guruparamparai informs us that when Kürattälvär’s eyes were plucked by the Chola 
king, Rāmānuja exhorted the former to do prapatti to Lord Varadarāja and compose 
a laudatory poem on the Lord. Kürattälvär is said to have composed his famous 
Varadaräjastavam, a string of hundred beautiful verses on the deity. They are 
recited in the Varadaräjaswämi temple on certain important occasions. 

Another contemporary of Rämänuja was Yajūamūrti who was first an Advaitin 
and later brought to the Vaishnava fold by Rāmānuja. As Rāmānuja could do this 
only by the grace of Aruläla or Dēvarāja, he called his new convert as Dēvarājamuni 
or Arulälapperumäl-Emberumänär and assıgned him the duty of offering daily püja 
or worship to Lord Päraruläla kept for his (Rämänuja’s) private worship (ärädhana). 


Rämänuja’s deification in the temple 


The impact of Rämänuja’s life and activities on the temple can hardly be exagze- 
rated. His association with the temple in the formative years of his life and his 
frequent visits to the same gave considerable importance to the temple ın the esteem 
of his associates and devotees. Many of the reforms in the temple set-up and form 
of worship he introduced at Srirangam had their influence in this temple as will 
be seen in later chapters.*? In recognition of his great services, Rämänuja was 
deified in the Varadaräjaswämi temple within 55 years after his demise. This is 
attested by a record of Kulöttunga III dated A.D. 1191 which informs us that an 
influential Chola chieftain by name Ilaiälvän Kälingaräyan of Nettür consecrated the 
image of Emberumänär (Rämänuja) and donated all the taxes accruing from two 
villages to meet the expenses for the offerings to the deity.”” The same donor llaial- 
van made special provisions for the Bhäshyavritti or exposition of Rämänuja-bhäsya. 
llaiälvän was another name of Rämänuja. The donor was evidently a great devotee 
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of Rämänuja, whose name, 'Tlaia]vàn', he adopted as his own. 
Section 2 


THE POST-RAMANUJA PERIOD 


Many of Rämänuja’s younger contemporaries like Embär, Battar, Kurukésa and 
Nanjiyar who lived during the latter part of the 12th century, continued to serve the 
cause of Sri-Vaishnavism as expounded by their great master Rämänuja by writing 
commentaries and discoursing on the subject to their followers. Indeed, the post- 
Rämänuja period was marked by a growing interest among his followers in the 
interpretation and popularisation of his teachings which came to be known as 
Rāmānuja-daršanam. A series of commentaries on Nammälvär’s Tiruvoymoli and 
the prabhandams of the other Ālvārs were written in accordance with Rämänuja’s 
avowed desire to popularise the works of the Tamil saints. Another development 
which gradually reared its head and which Rämänuja could hardly have foreseen, 
was the emergence of certain differences of opinion and interpretation among his 
followers concerning chiefly (1) the prapatti-märga or the path of surrender and (2) the 
relative importance of the Sanskrit and Tamil texts, besides various other matters. 
Some of the followers gave importance to the Sanskrit texts and specialised in the 
study and exposition of Sri Bäshya, while others specialised in the Tamil prabhan- 
dams of the Alvars. In course of time, two distinct modes of expounding the 
Vaishnava-darsana or system came to be recognised. They were the Sri-Bashya- 
pravachana and the Drāvidāmnaya or the Bhagavat-Vishya-pravachana. ‘The former 
consisted of the study of vēdānta-sūtras with the help of Rämänuja’s commentary 
on them. Sri-Bhagavat-Vishya-pravachana meant largely the study of the Nälayira- 
Divya-prabhandam and the Tiruyoymoliin particular, with the various commentaries 
that appeared in a quick succession. But these two modes of exposition gradually 
gave rise to the appearance of two separate schools with two paramparas or hagiolo- 
gies or succession lists. 

In course of time, the former came to be known as the Sanskritists or the Vada- 
kalai school and the latter as the Prabhandic or the Tenkalai school. Kafichi was the 
centre of the Vadakalaı school while Srirangam was the centre of Tenkalai school. 
But it should be remembered that the differences in interpretation or language did 
not lead to any immediate schism or cleavage in the Sri-Vaishnava fold which had the 
common object of serving the Rāmānuja-daršana. Even regarding the texts, the diff- 
erence was one of preference. In fact, most of the followers of Rämänuja like Embār, 
Battar, Kurukēsa, Nanjiyar, Nampiļļai Periavachan Pillai, Pillai Lökächärya, Vēdānta 
Désika and others were well-versed m both Sanskrit and Tamil lore. In their works, 
they struck a balance by adopting the manipraväla style, a free mixture of Sanskrit 
and Tamil words, which was peculiar to this period. So, the view of some scholars 
that the āchāryas of the Tenkalai school like Nampillai or Pillai Lökächärya were 
not well-versed in the Sanskrit texts is as untenable as to say that Vedänta Désika 
did not know the Tamil prabhandams. The works of the achàryas of Prabhandic 
school were a series of attempts to interpret the Tamil hymns in terms of the known 
Sanskrit authorities and hence, their works were full of citations and parables from 
the Gira, the Ramayana, the Mahābhārata etc. Similarly, Kurukēsa and Vēdānta Dési- 
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ka of the so-called Vadakalai group wrote works in Tamil—the former his commentary 
on Tiruvöymoli and the latter several poems. Nor was there any antagonism between 
these two groups. In fact, except for the past two or three hundred years when the 
differences assumed a sectarian bias, the post-Rämänuja period was marked by a 
remarkable unity of purpose in spite of diversity of interpretation. The period was 
conspicuous by the absence of any sectarian rancour within the Vaishnava fold such 
as the one witnessed in more recent years. The doctrinal differences that were sim- 
mering got crystallised into two distinct groups or sects with two different sets of 
Guruparamparais or lines of āchāryas, two different types of sect-marks etc., much 
later than Vēdānta Désika’s tıme.” In the post-Manavala Mahämuni’s time, we 
can see the traces or the beginning of the cleavage though they were by no means 
sharp even then. In many of his commentaries Manaväla Mahämuni quotes as his 
authorities not only from the works of the ächäryas of his own school but also from 
those of Nadādūr Ammäl, Srutaprakāšika Battar, Vēdnāta Désika and even the lat- 
ter’s son, Naina Varadächärya. From this, one thing is clear that even during his time 
the differences did not assume any sectarian rift. His upadēsaratnamālai gives the 
hierarchy of the ächäryas of the prabhandic school, whereas the Guruparamparai of 
the III Brahmatantra-svatantra Jiyar gives the list of āchāryas of the Vadakalai 
school. Upto Rämänuja there is agreement between the two versions. Only after 
Rämänuja, the hierarchy is divided into two lines. 


Rämänuja (circa A.D. 1017-1137) 


Prabhandic School Sri Bashya School 
Battar ( Lath century) Kurukésa (12th eee 
Nanjiyar (12th century) Engal Alvan (12th c.) 
Nampillai (13th century) Nadädür ee (13th c.) 
Periavächän Pillai (13th century) Atreya Rämänuja (13th c.) 
Vadakku pud Pillai (13th century) Vedànta D e F 
em en s Naina Varadächärya 
temporary of Vedänta (14th century) 
Désika) 


Manavälapperumäl Näinär (do) 
Tiruyöymoli Pillai (14th century) 


| 
Manaväla Mahämuni (A.D. 1370-1443) 


The acharyas of the Prabhandic school mentioned above settled down at Srirangam 
and successively held the apostolic leadership there, while Käfchi became the centre 
of the Northern or Sri Bäshya school. We know for certaın that the last four āchāryas 
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of the Vadakalai school viz., Nadädür Ammäl, Atréya Rämänuja, Vedänta Désika 
and his son Naina Varadächärya had Käfichi as the centre of their activities. 

The main doctrinal differences between these two schools may be summed up 
here.?* 

(i) Though both the schools were agreed on the necessity of prapatti or saranägati 
i.e, self-surrender unto God as the path to salvation, the Vadakalai school held 
that self-effort was needed on the part of the devotee. He should hold to God even 
as the young monkey holds to the mother (Markatanyäya or the monkey analogy). 
The Tenkalai view is that God's grace (kripä) is spontaneous, unconditional and 
irresistible (nirhatuka) and descends on the living beings even if there is no self- 
effort on the latter's part. Itislike the case of the mother-cat which holds its 
young one 1n its mouth even though there is no effort on the latter's part (Märjäran- 
yáya or analogy of the cat). 

(Gi) Another doctrinal disagreement concerns the position of Sri or Lakshmi. 
According to the Northern School, Lakshmi, like the Lord, is indistinguishable 
from the Lord, equally infinite and illimitable. She too can grant final emancipation 
or moksha. The Southern School holds her to be a finite being (Jiva), though divine. 
She is a superior servant of God. She is the mediatrix (Purushakära) between the 
sinning folk and the Lord. Because of infinite mercy she recommends to the Lord to 
grant salvation, but she cannot grant it herself. 

(ii) Another important point of difference is in connection with the caste 
system. The northern school holds that while all the Bhägavatas are to be treated 
with reverence, worshipping them should only be in strict accordance with the status 
of their birth. It also holds the view that people of the lower caste are not entitled 
to learn mülamantra and pranava. But the southern school holds liberal views on 
these matters.” According to it, all Bhägavatas (devotees) are to be considered 
equally high, born without distinction. True devotees, to whichever caste they 
belong, are worthy of honour and worship as ächäryas. The varna or status of 
birth will wither away, the moment one becomes a blessed soul (Jäti nasikkum). The 
leaders of this school gave greater prominence to the Tamil saints—ālvārs—most of 
whom belonged to thelower caste. Similarly, ächäryas belonging to lower castes 
like Tirukkachi-nambi, Pillai-Urangävalli-däsar are frequently praised in their 
writings. 

To these doctrinal differences were added a few more minor socialand ritual 
differences too. The differences are on matters like the efficacy of the pilgrimage, 
the details of ceremonials to be observed on certain occasions, the shape of the sect- 
mark, etiquette, the relation between the ascetics (sanyāsins) and householders, the 
tonsure of widow etc.** On the whole, the prabhandic school held more progres- 
sive views on these matters. For example, it prohibited the tonsure of the widows 
as an obnoxious practice.” 

But curiously, in the early stages, the doctrinal differences took a keen edge only 
in academic level. There was never a check on free social harmony at home or 
temple. But only in the recent centuries when the differences in the other forms 
like the caste-mark, attachment to the rituals, assumed a greater importance, the 
division has widened to make them almost two sub-castes. Particularly, the scram- 
ble for control over the temple is conspicuously seen in the 19th century records. 
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With these brief introductory remarks, let us review the activities of these ächäryas 
in relation to the growth of Sri-Vaishnavas at Kafichi in a chronological manner. 

Battar and Kurukésa were younger contemporaries of Rämänuja. The former 
was the son of Kürattälvär and is said to have succeeded Rämänuja in the apostolic 
seat at Srirangam.?® He wrote a commentary on the Vishnu-Sahasrandma besides 
Sri Ranganatha stūtram. In the latter work he briefly mentions the Varadaraja 
temple at Kañchi or ‘Karigiri’ as one of the important places dear to Rämänuja’s 
heart? Kurukésa or Pillan was the author of the first commentary on Tiruyoy- 
moli known as the Six-thousand. Battar’s disciple was Nanjiyar who was an Advaitin 
in his early days and was brought to the Vaishnava fold by Battar. Nanjiyar 
also wrote a commentary on the Tiruyvöymoli known as the Nine-thousand. Engal 
Alvar or Vishnu Chittärya also lived in the latter half of the 12th century. 

In the first half of the 13th century lived Nampillai, the disciple of Nanjiyar.?? 
He was a greater scholar and thinker, whose discourses on Tiruvoymoli were 
committed to writing by his disciple Vadakku-tiru-vidipillai. Nampillai’s commen- 
tary came to be known as the Idu or the Thirtysix-thousand. The Idu is noted for 
its remarkable literary flourishes and incisive comments and is therefore very popular 
with a large section of the Srī-Vaishnavas. Under the inspiring leadership of Nam- 
pillai, his two other disciples Peria Vächän Pillai and Pinbalagiya-perumäl-Jiyar did 
signal service to the cause of Sri-Vaishnavism, the former by composing a compre- 
hensive commentary on all the Four-thousand prabhandams of the Alvars and the 
latter by writing his famous Guruparamparai, a succession list of Achdryas upto the 
time of his teacher, Nampillai. This work, it is important to remember, does not make 
any difference between the two schools and indeed deals with the life of Kurukésa 
and Engal Alvan as well. There are a number of references in this work to the 
 Kañchi temple, particularly, in connection with the life-history of Rāmānuja and his 
contemporaries which have been noted earlier. 

A contemporary of Nampillai was Nadädür Ammäl (circa A.D. 1200-1250) or 
Varadāchārya who was a disciple of Enga] Alvan. He was the grandson of Nadādūr 
Alvan the nephew of Rāmānuja and one of the seventyfour Simhāsanādhipatis. 
Nadädür Amma] is said to have preferred his native place Käfichi for his residence 
and activities. He ıs said to have given regular discourses on the Sri Bäshyas in the 
premises of the Varadaräjaswämi temple at Käächi. The substance of his lectures 
and interpretations of Rämänuja’s Sri Bāshya were committed to writing by his 
talented disciple Sudarsana-Battar. The work was called the Srutaprakāšika. It 
was an important contribution which made the understanding of the Sri Bashya 
easier. Nadädür Ammal’s other works were: the Tatvasüram, Prapannapārijātam 
and the Paradhväti Pafichagam. In the first work of the above list, he summed up 
the teachings of the Upanishads. In the Paradhväti-Panchagam, he refers to Hastigiri 
(Varadaräjaswämi temple) as one of the three most important among the 108 holy 
Vishnu shrines.?! 

The son and successor of Vadakku-tiruvidi Pillai was the famous Pillai Lokà- 
chärya considered a leading light of the Prabhandic school. According to the 
traditional account, he was born in Kali 4366 or A.D. 1265. A profound scholar 
and prolific writer, he composed several treatises like the famous Tattvatraya, 
Mumukshupadi and Sri Vachana Bhüshana wherein he has dealt with the doctrine 
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of prapattı in all its bearings. His Sri Vachana Bhūshaņa is an important work 
which contains a number of terse aphorisms (in the maņipravāļa style) on various 
subjects such as Sri as the mediatrix (Purushakära), the value of bodily service (kain- 
karya) to God, devotion to God, devotion to the teacher (ächäryabhimäna), the 
import of prapatti, the greatness of the archa or the idol form etc., which have all 
become the foundation for the Tenkalai school. His writings are considered to be 
the authoritative interpretation of the tenets of the Alvärs and Rämänuja by the Sri- 
Vaishnavas of the Prabhandic school. Pillai Lökächärya’s younger brother Alagiya- 
manaväla perumäl Näinär was another distinguished scholar and commentator who 
did much to popularise the greatness of Āļvārs and the tenets of the Prabhandic 
school, wrote commentaries on Tamil hymns like the Amalanädipirän and Andäl’s 
Tiruppāvai. But his best-known work is the Achärya-Hridayam in which he brilliantly 
expatiates on the heart (Hridaya) of Nammälvär. In it, while writing about the Alvar’s 
eclectic outlook, which knew no caste or class restrictions, the author cites many 
classic examples where the true devotees belonging to low station in life have been 
honoured and worshipped by people of higher class. Sri Rama regarded the tribal 
chief Guga as his brother. Similarly, the person of humble origin who did ‘panippu 
kainkarya’ at Tirumalai (Pushpa-mandapa) was venerated by the ruling king Tondai- 
màn; Tirukkachi-nambi who did the fanning (älavatia) service to the Lord at 
Hastigiri (Tyäga-mandapa) was honoured by Rämänuja as his guru; Tiruppän-älvär, 
an outcaste who sang his soul-stirring songs addressed to the Lord Ranganatha at 
Srirangam (Bhöga-mandapa) was venerated by Ulēgasāranga-Mahāmuni.** 

Nadādūr Ammāļ’s disciple was Ātrēya Rāmānuja alias Appiļļār who lived in 
Käfichi about the middle of the 13th century A.D. He also wrote a commentary on 
the Sri-Bashya. He was the maternal uncle of the great Vedanta Désika. The 
latter in his works frequently expresses his indebtedness to his uncle and guru. In 
one context he says that he is merely giving outward expression to what is inscribed 
in his mind by his acharya.® 


Védanta Désika (A.D. 1268-1369) 


The traditional date of Vedänta Désika’s birth is Kali 4371 or Š 1190 correspon- 
ding to A.D. 1268. He is said to have lived for a full span of 100 years. He was 
born in Tappil, a suburb of Käfchipuram. His father Anantasüri was an ächärya- 
purusha. His mother Totadriyamma was the sister of Atréya Rämänuja. The latter was 
a renowned scholar and Vēnkatanātha studied under him and mastered different aspects 
of the religious literature at a comparatively young age. He was endowed with 
retentive memory, critical mind and gift for interpretation. Added to this was his 
innate poetic talents. All these made him a versatile writer whose works were 
characterised by beauty of diction and deep spiritual insight. He was a poet, philo- 
sopher and controversialist who won coveted titles like the Kavitdrka-simha, the lion 
of poets and philosophers and Sarvatantra-svatantra, the master of all science and 
knowledge. His life-story can briefly be sketched here. 

„Asa young boy, Venkatanätha used to accompany his maternal uncle Atréya 
Rämänuja to the discourses given by Nadädür Ammal. He showed extraordinary 
grasp of even complicated subjects and mastered the Vedas, the Vedàngas, ägamas 
etc. He is said to have entered into a controversy with Vidyäranya and defeated 
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him. He also arbitrated in the polemical dispute between Vidyäranya and 
Akshabyāmuni** He visited places like Tiruvéndipuram, Srimüshnam and 
Srīrangam. It was at Srirangam that he defeated the Advaita scholar Krishnamisra 
and the titles of Vēdāntāchārya and Sarvatantra-svatantrar were conferred on him. 
He composed his famous works like the Satadūshini, Sankalpa-Süryödaya, Yādava- 
bhyüdaya, Yatiräja-saptäti, Sri-stuti, Bhü-stuti etc. It was during his stay at Sriran- 
gam that the place was overrun by the Muslim invaders who sacked the temple. 
This compelled many Sri-Vaishnava leaders to leave the place or commit self-immola- 
tion. Pillai Lökächärya saved the idol of Ranganätha by taking it to the forests, 
while Védanta Désika had to retire to Satyamangalam near Coimbatore. He is said 
to have saved the copy of the Srutaprakasika commentary on the Sri-Bashya. He 
came back to Srīrangam and spent his last days peacefully.9 

His intimate connection with Kàñchi and his special love for Lord Varadaraja, 
are evident in many of his works. Though he has composed verses on many temples 
at Kafichi such as Tiruvehka, Dipaprakäsar, Ashtabhuja, he had special attachment 
for Lord Varadaraja. His Varadaräja-Pahchäsat contains fifty stanzas in praise of 
the Lord which would serve as an ideal prapatti prayer-song for the worshippers. 
It is also a good elucidation of the philosophy of Visishtādvaita. This work of 
Désika is recited on certain important occasions in front of Lord Varadarāja* 
But perhaps one of the most heartfelt tributes he had paid to his favourite deity is 
to be found in his Vairägya-Pafchaka which he wrote on the occasion when he 
declined the rewards and invitation from the contemporary Vijayanagar court.? 
His Tamil poem Adaikkalapattu also embodies his boundless love for Lord Aruläla 
to whom he does prapatti. He says in the first verse, that even the deep devotion or 
Baktiyoga has failed to give him the salvation. He ran about all directions and 
finally fell at the feet of Lord Pēraruļāļa of Attigiri in Kafichi, which is the most 
important among the seven sacred cities. To show the value of the prapatti-märga 
or the path of surrender, he says that he fell as the famous crow (Käkäsüra) fell at 
the feet of Rāma.** Another verse cites the well-known stories of Vibhishana, 
Draupadi, Gajéndra and others who attained salvation by absolute surrender unto 
God.®® In another verse, he recommends the study of the Vēdas, the Tamil 
prabhandam of the Alvars and the works of the Āchāryas like Rämänuja to know the 
greatness of the prapatti-märga.“ His remarkable mastery of the Sanskrit and Tamil 
lore is attested by his sumptuous works. He gave discourses on the Srī-Bāshya thirty 
times. One of the important services rendered by Dēsika was his saving of the Sruta- 
prakäsika, a commentary on Rämänuja’s Sri-Bashya by Srutaprakasika Battar from 
the chaos that followed the Muslim sack of Srirangam in A.D. 1328. This is the 
reason why Vēdānta Désika’s name is gratefully invoked before the commencement 
of the study of Sri-Bäshya by all the Sri-Vaishnavas without any sectarian difference. 

Älvärs’ Tamil prabhandams were also dear to him. He pays lus tribute to those 
saints in his Drävidopanishad-sara. He pays tribute to the prabhandam-reciters of 
Tondaimandalam in one of his poems thus : 

“Long live the Brahmins of Tondaimandalam 
Long live those who are well-versed in the spotless Tamil Vedas.”** 

The Vadakalai version of the Guruparamparai mentions that the Sri-Vaishnavas of the 
Tenkalai school were not favourably disposed towards Vēdānta Dēsika and they 
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boycotted him. But scholars of the Tenkalai school like Sri P.B. Annangarachariar 
consider this story as nothing but a fgment of imagination and that it is not support- 
ed by facts.” They point out that neither the works of Désika nor his contempo- 
raries have any reference to such rivalry. The earliest and the reliable biography of 
Vedänta Désika is only the Acharya Champu written by an admirer of Désika and 
it does not contain any such story. It does not contain even a hint of any sectarian split 
in the Srī-Vaishnava fold, and much less of any ill-will among sects. Their conten- 
tion is that there were no Vadakalai-Tenkalai sects in the times of Désika and that 
all the Sri-Vaishnayas held him in high regard and esteem. In the entire gamut of 
literature of the Tenkalai teachers, it is pointed out, there 1s not even a hint of dısres- 
pect for Désika. On the other hand, it is stated they have paid encomiums to him. 
Pillai Lökächärya has composed a taniyan, laudatory verse in praise of Vēdānta 
Désika. Manavälamuni, in many of his commentaries, quotes many authorities 
from the works of Vēdānta Dēsika, whom he respectfully calls '"Abhyuktar". Subse- 
quent Tenkalai dcharyas like Prativäti Bhayankaram Annan and Doddayächärya have 
paid their homage to him. 

Anandalvan of Mysore, a celebrity of the Tenkalai school who lived in the early 
part of the 19th century and Kunrapäkkam swami, another reputed scholar of the 
Tenkalai school who lived later, have extolled the greatness of Désika and made 
frequent references to his works in their own writings. The latter respectfully hails 
him ‘Jayati Bhagwan Védantarya-sa-tharkikakésari’ in his work Tatva-Ratnāvaļi. 
Even on doctrinal matters like prapatti, the position of Lakshmi etc., the Tenkalai 
school claims that Désika’s writings were in support of their own school. It is 
further pointed out that because of their continuous pratibhakti or devotion to Védan- 
ta Désika, that the Teakalai school installed his image in almost all the temples 
under their control aad celebrated festivals for him. All these are pointed out to 
show that Désika was equally dear to them and the Vadakalai version of any antago- 
nism is anachronistic and fictitious. They point out that Vēdānta Désika lived in 
perfect harmony and amity with his contemporary ächäryas who had equal venera- 
tion for him. Vēdānta Dēsika has, in his works, paid tributes to the Sri-Vaishnava 
luminaries of the Prabhandic school at Srirangam. It was this abiding love and 
regard for these āchāryas that made Vēdānta Désika deeply yearn for his return to 
Srirangam, after he had to leave the place during the Muslim attacks on the temple. 
He gave expression to this intense longing in one of the verses in his famous poem 
Abhidastavam : 

“Oh Lord ! Let me reside in Srirangam near 
the great ones who are mutualwell- wishers.”*4 
He had great admiration for the Pūrvāchāryas like Nampillai, Peria-vächän 
Pillai and Pillai Lökächärya from whose works he has drawn inspiration. At several 
places he has approvingly quoted from the commentaries of Peria Vächän Pillai 
whom he endcaringly calls as ‘ächärya’.° From the foregoing discussion it can be 
inferred that though there were two different schools of thought with regard to some 
docti mal matters, there was no mutual ıivalry or competition. Indeed, till recently, 
both the ‘schools were considered complementary to each other—one specialising in 
exposition of the Sanskrit and the other in the Tamil prabhandams for the establish- 
„ment of the greatness of the Visishtädvaitic philosophy. This state of mutual respect 
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continued even upto the end of the 18th century A.D. But inthe very nature of 
things, the tenets of the Prabhandic school became exiremely popular with the vast 
masses of the people because of the use of the Tamil language and the celebration of 
the festivals of the Tamil saints and various other reasons which are explained in a 
later context. 


Näyana Varadächäriar 


Vēdānta Désika’s son Näyana Varadächärya alias Kumara Vedäntächärya also 
lived and studied at Kanchi. He studied under his own distinguished father and 
began to give discourses of Sri-Büshya. He wrote a commentary on Adikarana 
Särävali. He is considered the last of the Vadakalai achdryas. His life period was 
during the 14th century and with him the pürvächärya line among the Vadakalais 
came to a close. 


Brahmatantra-Svatantrar 


Another disciple of Vedänta Désika was Brahmatantra Svatantra swami who 
spent his early years at Käächi and later settled down at Tirupati. He figures in an 
epigraph at Varadarājaswāmi temple dated A.D. 1359 asthe head of a matha in 
Kafichi.’® It is said that this matha was later on shifted to Tirupati and then to 
Mélkote (Mysore State) where it later became the famous Parakäla-matha. This is 
discussed fully elsewhere. Brahmatantra-Svatantrar figures both in the Sri-Bäshya 
Guruparamparai and the Bhagavat-Vishya parampara.*’ 


Prativäti Bhayankaram Annan 


Kumara Vedäntächärya or Varadacharya had a disciple—Prativati Bhayankaram 
Annan—who learnt Sri Bäshyam under him and then wrote his commentary on it 
named Sukapakshiyam, besides a few more like the commentaries on the Bhagavata 
and the Ashtasloki. He was one of the leading scholars of the time living at Käächi. 
Then he lived for some time at Srirangam and wrote his Saptati Ratnamälika, the 
jewel-garland of 70 verses in praise of Vedänta Désika.*® He later on studied Thirty- 
six thousand commentary (on the Tamil prabhandam) under Manaväla Mahämuni, 
became one of the latter’s eight chief disciples known as Ashtadiggajas appointed for 
the propagation of the Prabhanda creed. He composed many laudatory verses in 
praise of Manaväla Mahämuni which are regularly recited by the Tenkalai people. 


Manaväla Mahämuni (A.D. 1370-1443) 


The life and activities of Manaväla Mahämuni constitute another milestone in 
the history of Sri-Vaishnavism. By his writings as well as his organising genius, he 
has left indelible impression on a vast majority of Sri-Vaishnava devotees. 

Manavala was born in A.D. 1370 at Alvar Tirunagari the birth place of 
Nammälvär.“ He was the disciple of Srisailésa alias Tiruvaymolippillai, who 
was in turn the disciple of the great Pillai Lökächärya. After leading married life for 
some time, he became an ascetic and settled down at Srirangam where he had his 
matha.9 He was known as the Peria Jiyar. His erudition and dedication to the 
cause of spreading the message of the Āļvārs and Rämänuja won wide recognition. 
His discourses at Srirangam temple became popular and the people were delighteg 
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to hear his brilliant exposition of the Alvars’ hymns in all their ramifications. Eminent 
scholars like Koil Kandädai Annan, Prativati Bhayankaram Annan and Erumbi- 
appa and ascetics like Vanamämalai Jiyar became his disciples. 

Once he visited Kafichipuram and stayed there for a year to complete the Sri 
Bäshya studies under Kidämbi Näyanär, a distinguished scholar at Kaüchi. He gave 
a series of discourses in the temple of Tiruvekha. He worshipped Lord Varadaräja 
and paid his homage to him by composing his Dēvarāja-mangaļam. It contains 12 
Sanskrit verses which describe the divine origin of the deity and the benign 
qualities of Lord Varadaràja.?? 

Manaväla Mahämuni’s chief contribution lies in the popularisation of the Alvars’ 
Divya-prabhandams and the commentaries thereon like the Idu-Thirtysix thousand. 
It is said that the latter work was confined to a few private hands and it was he who 
popularised it. He also added a glossary to it called Idu-Pramánatiratiu. He also 
wrote a series of illuminating commentaries on the esoteric aphorisms of Pillai 
Lökächärya like the Sri-Vacana-Bhüshana, Tatvattriyam, Rahasytrayam, Alagia 
Manavala Nainar’s Achärya-Hridayam, Amudanars  Rāmānuja-Nūrrandādi. In 
order to popularise the works of his predecessors, he wrote a number of 
**digests” or Tirattu, like the Īdu-Pramāna-tirattu, Tatvatraya-pramäna-tirattu 
etc. Besides, a full poem on Rāmānuja's greatness, Yatiräja-Vımasati, he 
wrote a short poetic biography of the Āļvārs and Achäryas, entitled the Upadésa- 
ratnamälai.” Written in limpid and moving style, this poem has become famous and 
is recited on important occasions in almost all Vishnu temples, including Varadarāja- 
swāmi temple. It is a fine poem of 73 stanzas expatiating on the spiritual greatness 
of the Alvärs and their works and the masterly commentaries written by the 
Prabhandic ächäryas. Because of his unparalleled service to the cause of propaga- 
tion of the liberal doctrines of the Alvärs, Manavala Mahamuni is given a special 
place of honour in the temples, and his presence and blessings are invoked before 
the commencement of the recıtal ofthe prabhandams. Laudatory poems written by 
his disciples—like the Varavaramuni-Sadakam by Erumbiappa, Yatindrapravana-pra- 
bhävam by Pillai Lokam Jiyar—clearly show that he was held in veneration in his own 
life-time as an avatāra (incarnation) of Rāmānuja. 

There is a separate shrme for Manavala Mahämuni in the Varadaräjaswämi 
temple and a regular ten-day annual festival is conducted in the Tamil month of 
Aippasi on his birth asterism. 


The popularity ofthe Prabhandic school and Manaväla Mahämuni’s 
contribution 


Thus, from the foregoing account, it can be seen that one line ofächäryas or 
preceptors showed a marked preference to the study and exposition of the Sri-Bashya 
in the light of the ancient Sanskrit texts, whereas the other line displayed a strong 
attachment to the study of the Tamil verses of Nammälvär and other Āļvārs. The 
leaders of the former school were undoubtedly men of great learning and character, 
recognised by all as the authoritative exponents of the Vedic and the Puränic lore. 
But the great emphasis they laid on the strict observance of the daily rituals like the 
japa, höma etc., enjoined by the Sästras, their concentration on the Sanskrit texts and 
their orthodox and conservative social views inevitably made their tenets more 
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exclusive. On the other hand, the Southern or the Prabhandic school advocated a less 
ritualistic and more devotional and popular approach to religion. They gave great 
prominence to the Tamil saints and their inspired hymns which brought them closer 
to the vast majority of the non-Brahmin communıity.’® The festivals they organised 
for the Tamil saints many of whom were from the lower castes were participated 
with great enthusiasm by the common folk who lavished endowments for the same. 
As has been observed by Prof. P.N. Srinivasacharya, “the chief contribution of 
Tenkalaism to the cause of Sri-Vaishnavism consisted in its democratic dissemina- 
tion to all people of the truths of the darsana confined till then to the higher castes.’ 

Moreover, the Prabhandic school laid greater emphasis on Kainkarya or personal 
service to God in the idol (archa) form in the temple as against karma or performance 
of ritualistic duties lıke koma, japa etc. This brought them closer to the temples and 
their services. To such a popular creed, Manavala Mahämuni’s writings and organising 
genius gave a further impetus. He gave a permanent organisational basis to it by 
appointing authorised teachers known as Asfadiggajas?* in different parts of the Sri- 
Vaishnava world from Mysore to Kanyakumari. These leaders “made the Prabhan- 
dic cult highly prosperous throughout the land. Theird escendants have carried on 
the torch of learning and teaching. The celebrated monasteries of Vanamämalai, 
Tirupati and other places have produced great men of attainments and character who 
made the tenets of Varavaramuni popular in the courts as well as in the ordinary 
households." It is no wonder that a vast majority of the Vishnu temples came under 
their spell. Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple is no exception to this general rule. 


Manaväla Mahämuni’s deification in the temple 


His tenets and teachings were popular at Käächi also which led to his deification 
in the Varadaräjaswämi temple sometime towards the end of the 15th century or the 
beginning of the 16th century. An inscription dated A.D. 1555 records endow- 
ments to various älvärs and ächäryas in the temple during their Tirunakshatram or 
birth-star.°® The list is exhaustive and includes all the twelve älvärs and the follow- 
ing ächäryas: 


Tirukkachi Nambi (birth star Mrigasirsham) 
Emberumänär ( -do-  Tiruvädirai ) 
Kürattälvär ( -do- Hastam ) 
Nāthamuni ( -do- Anusham ) 
Peria Jīyar ( -do- Mūlam ) 


Peria Jīyar was another name for Maņavāļa Mahāmuni whose birth-star was Mūlam. 
This epigraph clearly shows that Maņavāļa-Mahāmuni was held in high esteem and 
ranked with great āchāryas līke Emberumānār and Nāthamuni, even as early as 
A.D. 1555. His deification might well have taken place considerably earlier than the 
date. Another inscription dated Š 1504 (A.D. 1582) records an endowment for 
various festivals including the one in honour of Manaväla-mahämuni on the birth 
anniversary falling ın the month of Arpasi (Manaväla-mahämuni-arppasi-müla Sirappu).*? 

A copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1724 records endowment of villages for various 
charities in the temple including the feeding of devotees in the shrine of Peria Jiyar 
during the annual festival (Peria Jiyar Sannidiyil Nadakkira Nitya tariyaradanai).9? 

The deification of Manaväla-Mahämuni and continuous endowments for the celebra- 
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tions of his birth-day and the conspicuous absence o. mention of any of the ächäryas 
of the Vadakalai school in any of the inscrptions of this temple may perhaps go to 
show the growing influence of the Prabhandic school in this temple. 9! 


Section 3 


THE POST-: MANAVALA MAHAMUNI PERIOD 
(4.D. 1440 TO THE END OF THE 18TH CENTURY) 


With Manaväla Mahämuni we come to the end of the line of Pürvächäryas. From 
this period onwards i.e., from the middle of the 15th century A.D., the history of 
Sri-Vaishnavas has to be reckoned by reviewing the servicesof a number of distinguish- 
ed Achärya-purushas and other Vaishnava leaders. Another important development 
was the great spurt in the activities of the Jiyars or ascetics, many of whom were 
appointed to look after the proper conduct of worship in the temples. A number 
of seminaries or mathas like the Alagiva-manavala-Jiyar-matha, Van-Satagöpa- 
matha and the Vänamämalai-matha gave an organised lead to the Sri-Vaishnavas and 
ministered to their religious needs. Besides these, there were a number of local 
mathas. In Kàañchi too, there were a few mathas attached to Sri Varadarājaswāmi 
temple mainly for the propagation of Rämänuja-darsana. The work of the mathas will 
be reviewed in a later context. We will now refer to the various Sri-Vaishnava leaders 
associated with this temple from about the 15th century A.D. This period, itis 
worthy to note, was specially conducive to the growth of Vaishnavism because of the 
ardent enthusiasm and patronage of the Vijayanagar kings, who were devoted Vaish- 
navas. Though helpful and symathetic to all other religions, they developed special 
affinity to Vaishnavism and extended their patronage to the Vaishnava-ächäryas and 
institutions on a large scale. The Vijayanagar kings and nobles vied with one an- 
other in extending their patronage on a lavish scale to the Sri-Vaishnavism and their 
institutions. For Sri Varadarājaswāmi temple, it was indeed a prosperous period, 
as it received enormous gifts by way of land, money, jewels, vehicles (vähanas) etc. 
Many of its elegant structures like the beautiful Kalyaza mandapa, the Kalyänaköti 
vimāna, the eastern gopura, the vähana-mandapa, the ünjal-mandapa, the Tuld- 
bhära-mandapa etc., were constructed during this period. Another notable develop- 
ment is the enormous increase ın the celebration of festivals not only for the main 
deity but also for all the Alvars and āchāryas. Offerings in honour of Tirukkachi 
Nambi, Kürattälvär, Maņavāļa Mahämuni are frequently referred to in the epi- 


graphs of the 16th century. In short, it can be called a golden age for Sri-Vaishnavism 
and also for our temple. 


Alagia-manavala-Jiyar 


The most prominent Jiyar at Kafichi in the post-Manaväla Mahämuni period was 
Aļagia-maņavāļa-Jīyar. Several inscriptions datable to the latter half of the 15th 
century and the earlier half of the 16th century, speak of his services to the temple and 
his eminent position in the temple affairs at Kāūchi. His life period was from A.D. 
1420 to 1468. 1t was already pointed out that during this period there was a great 
spurt in the activities of the Jīyars whose main function was to look after the proper 
conduct of worship and festivals in the temple and to administer certain endowments 
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and see that they were utilised for the purposes for which they were meant. Thus, 
the Tirupati inscriptions as well as the Tirumalai-olugu speak of the eminence of 
Vada-Tiruvengada Jiyar, the Koil-kelvi of the temple. According to the Tirumalai- 
olugu** Manaväla Mahamuni appointed his disciple Sriranga Näräyana Jıyar as the 
superintendent of the Srirangam temple and Vada Tiruvéngadam Jivar as the Koil- 
kelvi of the Tirupati temple. Inscriptions at Tirupati refer to successive Vada-Tiru- 
vengada Jiyars. Alagıa Manavala Jiyar seems to have helda similar position at 
Kafichi from the last decade of the 15th century. 

He was the disciple of Pattarpirän Jiyar, one of the ashiadiggajas of Manaväla 
Mahāmuni.t It is interesting to note that Manaväla was similarly known as Alagia 
Manaväla Jiyar. Thus, the affiaity of Alagia Manaväla Jiyar of Käfichi to Mana- 
vāļa Mahamuni is beyond doubt. Aa interesting inscription of the latter half of the 
15th century at Tirupati records the offerings to Lord on the birth-star of these two 
ascetics (sanydsis) famed as ‘ihe beautiful’ as both were called Alagia-manavälar.‘° 
The Sanskrit names of the two ascetics were Ramya-jämätru-muni (Manaväla Mahä- 
muni) and Saumya-jämätru-muni—both meanıng “the beautiful’. Alagıa-manaväla- 
Jiyar and his disciple Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyangär played a notable part in the 
development of the temple. Both were contemporaries of the Vijayanagar king 
Sāļuva Narasimha who was a great devotee of Vēnkatēšvara of Tirumalai. Kandä- 
dai Rämänuja Ayyangär was held in high esteem by Säluva Narasimha. From 
Tirupati iascriptions, w2 know that Narasimha appointed Rämänuja Ayyangär as 
the manager of the feeding houses or Rämänuja-kütas at Tirupati and also at Kañchi. 
His activities at Kafichi are also well attested by the inscriptions (dating from A.D. 
1487) found at the Varadaraja temple which will be-reviewed later. What is to be 
noted here is, that he is frequently referred to as the disciple of Alagia-manaväla 
Jiyar of Kāūchi. The earliest reference to the Jiyar is found in Tirupati inscription 
dated Š 1388 (A.D. 1466) and another in Š 1391 (A.D. 1469).5 Both of them 
refer to him as a famous personality at Kaüchi and the preceptor of Kandadai Rama- 
nuja Ayyangār. Another inscriptioa of Tirupati dated A.D. 1535 records the insti- 
tution of offerings by Vada-Tiruvéngada Jīyar (the Koil-kelvi at Tirupati) in honour 
of his ächärya (preceptor) Tiruväymolı-perumäl Näyanär and Paramächärya (pre- 
ceptor of preceptors) Alagia Manaväla Jiyar, whose birth star was asvini in the 
month of Ani. From this epigraph we can infer that Alagıa-manaväla-Jiyar was 
of advanced age or had already passed away. 

The next Jiyar 10 succession, who was also called Alagia Manaväla Jiyar, figures very 
prominently ia the Kafichi inscriptions dating from A.D. 1553 to A.D. 1562, during 
the time of Sadāšiva Raya. In some of them, he is designated as Sri-käryam or 
manager of the temple and in others as Ko-kēfvi or the superintendent of the temple. 
Two inscriptions dated A.D. 1558 and 1562 refer to Alagia Manaväla Jiyar’s gift of 
four villages to meet the expenses for various offerings including a ten-day festival 
for Tondaradippodi Alvar in the month of Tai® and tiruvadyayana-utsavam for Sudik- 
kodutha-nächiyär (Andäl). He also made provision for offerings to Lord Varadaraja 
when he visited Alagia-manaväla-peruntöppu (garden named after the Jiyar) in the 
Tamil months of Adi, Avani, Purattasi, Kārttigai, Masi and Vaikdsi. Ya A.D. 1560, 
Alagia-manaväla Jiyar the superintendent of the temple (kēil-kēļvi) gifted some lands 
to the temple, the income from which had to be utilised for making elaborate provi- 
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sions and offerings for festivals of Tiruppan Alvar and Alagia Singar (Narasimha). 
The village was named Poigaippäkkam alias Alagia Maņavāļapuram—named after 
the Jiyar again.** 

The same Jīvar was responsible for many constructional activities in the temple. 
According to the Vaibhavaprakāšika of the Alagia-manaväla-Jiyar matha at Käächi, 
the Jiyar built the mandapa in front of the Täyär shrine, the western annexe to the 
Abhishtha-mandapa, the hundred-pillared Kalyāņa mandapa and reconstructed the 
compound wall of the third präkära. It also says that he caused his owa statue to be 
carved in those structures.” This version is remarkably borne out by the presence 
of the sculpture of the Jīyar in those buildings. In the mangapa in front of Täyär 
shrine, his sculpture is found on the second pillar in the front row facing north. He 
is depicted in standing pose with his antariya flowing right upto the ankle and a 
cloth tied on the waist and having a tridanda in his hand. He wears a clear Tenkalai 
mark on his forehead. An exactly similar figure is found in a niche at the top of 
the compound wall of the fourth prakara on the north and east sides of the main 
shrine. Alagia-manaväla-Jiyar’s figure, with his typical dress of a Jīyar, is found in 
two places at the Kalyana mandapa. Both are shown in seated postures holding the 
tridanda and bearing the Tenkalai mark. It is pointed out that wearing the antariya 
upto the ankle and tying another cloth on the waist, are typical characteristics of the 
Jiyars of the Tenkalai school, whereas the Jiyars of the Vadakalai sect wear the lower 
cloth only upto the knee and have the other piece of cloth near the arm-pit. 

Perhaps, the same Alagia-manaväla-Jiyar figures in two Sanskrit inscriptions 
found at Vilakkoliperumäl temple at Käächi itself. Both are undated records which 
refer to the construction of a certain mandapa and the prakara walls in that temple by 
one Sankaradäsa, a disciple of Alagia-manaväla Jiyar. The Jiyar is eulogised in the 
inscription as one who was well-versed in the Ubhaya-Vedänta (Sanskrit and Tamil 
lore), deeply immersed in the philosophy of Sri Bäshya and a veritable ornament of 
Kāūchi. 

Further history of the successors of this Alagia-manaväla-Jiyar and the matha over 
which they presided will be pursued in a later context. 


Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyan 


We know from the Tirupati inscriptions that one Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyan, who 
was probably a Sättäda-Srz-Vaishnava, was held m high esteem by the Vijayanagar 
king, Säluva Narasimha. Rämänuja Ayyan or Ayyangär’s life-period was from 1430 
to 1496. The king appointed him as the kartār or the guardian of the gold treasury 
(Porpandäram) of the temple at Tirupati.” Rämänuja Ayyan was undoubtedly an 
influential person who was instrumental in getting numerous grants from the king to 
the Tirupati temple and particularly for the celebration of festivals for Āļvārs and 
üchüryas.? We also made many salutary reforms in that temple. He was appointed 
the manager of the feeding houses or Rāmānujakūtams at Tirupati and probably else- 
where also. From the inscriptions at Srirangam we learn that he and his successors 
were in charge of the Rāmānuja-kūja there also. A record of Sāļuva Narasimha 
dated S 1409 (A.D. 1487) informs us that this Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyan was in 
charge of the Rāmānuja-kūta at Käfichi. It records a gift of money to Vırüpäksha- 
danāyaka a chieftain of Sāļuva Narasimha for the reconstruction ceremony of the image 
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of Perundēvi Tāyār in the temple and for laying out groves in the temple-lands etc. 
He ordered that from produce of the lands certain offerings should be given to the 
deities and one fourth of the offerings should be given to the "Kandādai-Rāmānuja- 
Ayyangär Rämänujaküta’ in the Sannidhi Street. This epigraph clearly shows that 
Kandadai Rämänuja-ayyangär was in charge of the Rāmānuja-kūta situated at the 
Sannidhi Street at Kañchi also as early as A.D. 1487. His connection with Käächi 
need not surprise us for the Tirupati inscriptions frequently refer to him as the 
disciple of Alagia-manaväla-Jiyar of Kafichi.76 

After his discipleship under Alagia-manava]a-Jiyar at Kañchi in his early years, 
he went on pilgrimage to allthe shrines of the south. He observed in detail how 
the temple worship and various festivals were carried on in the famous temples like 
Srirangam where he did some notable service. His services at Srīrangam and 
Kāūchipuram are mentioned in an incomplete tablet on the east wall of the Pādikā- 
val gopuram m Tirumalai.” He won the respect and esteem of Säluva Narasimha 
who appointed him as the kartär or manager of all the Rämänuja-kütas. His re- 
forms, at Tirumalai are recorded in the inscriptions there.”® Particularly, he did 
much to popularise the festivals connected with the Alvärs (like the Tiruvadyayana 
festival, Tiruvaymoli-sirappu) and Rämänuja there. He gave prominence to the 
prabhandam-recital and associated even the Sättäda-Vaishnavas in it." The intimate 
association of Kandādai Rämänuja Ayyangār and his disciples with the Srirangam 
temple is attested not oaly by the Srirangam inscription but also the köil-olugu.® 
It eulogises his benefactions to the temple. He is said to have obtained the däsya- 
näma Kandädai Rämänujadäsan at the hands of köil-Kandädai Anna, one of the 
eight chief disciples of Manaväla Mahämuni. He doned the robes of Ekängi and 
was in charge of the various branches of the temple organisation.®! 

Successive members of this family were in charge of the Rämänuja-kütas at 
Kāīchi as at Tirupati and Srirangam.? An epigraph dated A.D. 1512 (in Krishna- 
déva Raya’s time) records an endowment by a member of the Chettiar community 
for offerings for Tirukkachi-nambi in the name of the donor's ächärya (preceptor) 
Kandādai-ayyangār.** An iascription dated A.D. 1530 records an endowment of 
2,600 gold coins by Kandädai-Rämänuja-ayyangär, the dharmakartha of the chari- 
ties of Rämänuja-kütam in the Sannidhi Street. It was to be utilised for various 
festivals, processions and offerings to Pérarulala and Mahälakshmi. The next re- 
cord dated A.D. 1537 registers a royal gift ia honour of Tirumala Räya, the nephew 
ofthe king Achyutaräya. The donated money of 300 pon was entrusted to Kandä- 
dai-Rämänuja-ayyangär of the Rämänuja-küta, who had to conduct the various festi- 
vals which included the Tiruvadyayana-festival for the Alvàrs and offerings on the 
day of the birth-asterism (Tai-chitra) of Kandädai-Rämänuja-ayyangär.® This epi- 
graph clearly shows Kandädai Rämänuja was held in high esteem and trust by the 
Vijayanagar kings. Next year i.e., A.D. 1538 Kandädai Rämänuja-ayyangär is spe- 
cifically mentioned as the manager (Sri-karyam) of the temple in an epigraph which 
records the grant of Vada Tiruvéngada Jīyar, the koil-kēļvi at Tirupati. The giant 
was for the Tiruvadyayana-festival in the month of märgali. It gives the shares for the 
prabhanda-reciters of the Brahmin community. From this epigraph we also under- 
stand that importance was given to the Sättäda-Vaishnavas or non-Brahmin devotees 
in the temple. One of the shares of the prasädam was to go to the Rāmānuja-kūta.* 
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Another epigraph of the Vijayanagar times, the exact year of which is however 
not given, records that one Kandādai Annanāyyangār evidently a member of the 
same Kandädai family conducted certain festivals during which the Tiruppallandu- 
hymns of Periah ar were recited. The grant was made by royal officer Rávasam 
Timmakkan.** l f 

The foregoing instances go to show that the descendants of Kandadai Ramanuja- 
ayyangār were highly respected by the kings and common folk alike. Particularly, 
thev had aumerous Sättäda Vaishnavas as disciples who lavished endowments both 
at Tirupati and Kàüchi. Another noteworthy point is that they paid particular care 
to create endowments for the celebrations of the festivals in honour of the älvärs and 
the acháryas like Tirukkachi-nambi and also for maintaining the due shares for the 
prabhandam-reciters who are frequently mentioned in their inscriptions. They 
showed special patronage to the festivals of the Alvärs. Their services to the temples 
at Srīrangam and Tirupati are eulogised in the Koil-o'ugu. All these factors to- 
gether with the discipleship of the first Kandādai Ramanuja to Alagia-manaväla- 
Jiyar at Kafichi and his devotion to kdil-Kandadai Annan of Srirangam, one of the 
eight chief disciples of Manaväla Mahamuni—all clearly show their affiliation to the 
Prabhandic school. It was already shown that Manavala Mahamuni was deified 
in this temple sometime earlier than A.D. 1555. Probably, it was done during 
the time of the first Kandädai Rämänuja-ayyangär, the powerful lieutenant of 
Saluva Narasimha. 


Van-Satagopa Jiyar 

One of the influential mathas of the second half of the 15th-16th century whos 
presiding Jiyars did yeoman service in the cause of Sri-Vaishnavism, was the Van- 
Satagopa matham, later known as Ahdbila-matha. Adi Van Satagopa Jiyar, the 
founder of the matha, was the guru of Allasäni Peddannä, the poet-laureate of the 
Vijayanagar monarch Krishnadéva Raya. The Jīyar is eulogised as the “asylum 
of all learning" by Peddaanā in his Manucharitamu.% The king himself in his 
Amuktamālyadā praises Van Satagöpa’s efforts to popularise Sri-Vaishnavism in the 
Āndhra country. The date of birth given to the Jiyar in the Sannidhi guruparam- 
para has been found to be antedated by 60 years. Calculating from the epigraphi- 
cal data available at Käfichi and Tirupati, it has been shown that Van Satagöpa 
Jiyar was born in A.D. 1437 and lived upto A.D. 1516. His pontificate for sixty 
years should have continued until the beginning years of Krishnadēva Radya.® At 
Varadaräjaswämi temple a record dated $ 1431 or A.D. 1509 mentions the gift of 
a land in a village named Van-Satagöpapuram evidently after the Jiyar.?? 

He is said to have been a native of Mēļkēte near Mysore. He spent his early 
years at Kāūchi and pursued studies under a well-known scholar Ghatikästanam- 
amma] alias Varadakavi. After leading married life for some time, he proceeded to 
Ahöbilam (in Kurnool District in Andhra Pradesh) and is believed to have received 
initiation into Sanyāsa-āšrama (ascetic life) at the hands of God Narasimha. 

According to the Tenkalai tradition, Van Satagöpa Jiyar was devoted to Manaväla 
Mahamuni for whom he built a shrine at Mélkote.?? 

Adi Van-Satagöpa was succeeded first by Sriman Narayana Jiyar and next by 
Paränkusa Jiyar I. The former occupied the gadi from A.D. 1515 to 1528, and the 
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latter from A.D. 1528 to 1541.94 Narayana Jiyar lived almost to the end of Krishna- 
deva Raya’s reign while his successor Parānkuša Jiyar was a contemporary of Krishna- 
déva and Achyuta Raya. There are two records at Varadaräjaswämi temple, Käüchi, 
dated S 1452 aad Š 1461 corresponding respectively to A.D. 1530 and 1539 which 
mention the Paränkusa Jiyar’s offering to this temple during auspicious occasions like 
the Chaturmāsa-Ekādaši days and on the Kaušikadvādaši days.** He also made provi- 
sion for reading the Kausika purdna on the Kausikadvädası days. Three villages in 
Dämarköttam were donated by him for meeting the expenses of 15 Ekädasi days. 
The items of expenditure included the presentation of cloth to one who recited the 
Kausika-puräna. 

These instances clearly show that the Jiyars of the Van-Satagöpa matha took keen 
interest in fostering the religious faith and observances in many Vaishnava temples 
of South India. 


Paravastu and Nallän Chakravarti families 


In Achyutaräya’s inscriptions of the temple several members of the Srī-Vaishnava 
families are mentioned. A record dated S 1460 (A.D. 1538) mentions a gift to 
this temple by Vada Tiruvéngada Jiyar the koil-kēļvi or the temple-superintendent at 
Tirumalai and disciple of Paravastu Naynàr Ayyangär.” Another epigraph of the 
same king records a gift by a member of the well-known Āchārya-purusha family, 
Nallàn Chakravarti. He made a gift of 1,200 pon (gold) to the temple, out of which 
150 pon should be granted to Gövinda Ayyangär, the son of his preceptor Nallän 
Chakravarti Sriranga Ayyangär. The latter was given one eighth of the offerings.” 


Talläpäkkam family 


The members of this family were renowned musicians and poets who composed 
hundreds of devotional songs set to music and sang them regularly in the presence 
of Lord Venkatēšvara of Tirumalai. They were Nandavarika Brahmanas and be- 
longed to the Bharadwāja-gētra. Annamächärya or Sankirtanächärya, the well- 
known Telugu poet and musical-composer, was the earliest member of this family. 
He lived during the reigns of Säluva Narasimha and Krishnadeva Raya. He was 
first a Smärtha and later became a staunch adherent of Rämänuja-siddänta. His son 
Pedda or Peria Tirumala-ayyangär, grandson Siru or Chinna Tirumala-ayyangar and 
his great grandson Tiruvéngalappar figure in the inscriptions of our temple as donors. 
The epigraphs at Tirupati testify to their prosperity and also their liberal benefactions 
to the temple there.** Here in our records too, their donations are recorded. Thus, an 
epigraph dated $ 1474 (A.D. 1553) records that Pedda Tirumala-ayyangär and his 
son together provided for offerings for God Aruläla and arranged for conducting cer- 
tain festivals at specified scales of expenditure.** Pedda Tirumala ayyangär was 
a profound scholar and philosopher. His son Chinna Tirumala ayyangar was also a 
prolific composer, whose works include Adhyätma-sankirtana-Lakshanam. His various 
other benefactions to Gövindaräja temple at Tirupati and the temple at Tiruchänür 
are recorded in the inscriptions of those places.1% f 

Another member of the Tallāpākkam family of poets was Chinna-Tirumala 
ayyangär’s son Tiruvēngalappār. In § 1475 (A.D. 1553) he donated the income 
from two villages to the Varadarajaswami temple to be utilised for certain offerings 
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on festival davs.9: He wrote a commentary in Telugu called Balaprabodini or 
Amara. In the preface to this work, he traces his descent from Tallāpākkam Anna- 
māchārva. 

The Kafichi records clearly show that the beneficial hand of the Tallāpākkam 
family extended even upto Kāūchi. 


Anandäm Pillai 


An epigraph dated A.D. 1535 records an endowment for the festival of Tiruk- 
kachi-nambi and stipulates certain shares in the prasädam for the preceptors like 
Anandàm Pillai Iyengar and the Sri-Vaishnavas reciting the Prabhandas."? The mem- 
bers of Anandäm Pillai family are found still in Kāūchipuram and other places and 
they are staunch exponents of the Prabhandic or Tenkalai school. It is interesting to 
recall here that another member of the Anandam Pillai family residing at Tirumalai 
donated (in A.D. 1545) a large sum of money to the temples of Tirumalai and 
Tirupati for offerings during the time when the “kanzinum-Siruttämbu” verses in 
praise of Nammälvär were sung in the annual Adyayandtsavam festival.1% 


Parakäla Alagia Singar 


There is an interesting record dated S 1477 (A.D. 1555) which mentions an endow- 
ment made by Parakäla Alagia Singar of Tirunäräyanapuram, son of Mudumbai 
Appiliai Annāvaiyyangār.'!* He was probably the head of the Parakäla matha of 
Tirunäräyanapuram or Mēlkēte, His father was a native of Mudumbai village to 
which the great Pillai Lökächärya also belonged. Here in this record Parakäla 
Alagia Singar made sumptuous gift of lands for meeting the expenses for offerings 
for all the Alvärs and some ächärya-purushas on their respective asterism. The 
ächäryas mentioned are: Näthamuni, Emberumänär (Ramänuja), Kūrattālvār, 
Tirukkachi-nambi and Peria-Jiyar or Manaväla-Mahämuni (Mülam star). The 
birth-star of Parakäla Jiyar (star Uttiram) either himself or one of his predessors is 
also included, 


Tätächärya family 


Another famous Sri-Vaishnava family was that of the Tätächäryas. According to 
the Sanskrit work Prapannämrutam written by Anantächärya, a disciple of Tätächä- 
rya, the Tätächäryas were the descendants of the Sri Sailanätha or Tirumalai-nambi, 
the uncle and teacher of Rämänuja. Two ofthe early members of this family who 
were proficient in the exposition of the Rämäyana are said to have migrated from 
Tirupati to Ettur and from there to Hampi, the capital of the Vijayanagar. They 
were highly respected by the Vijayanagar monarchs. One of the descendants of this 
family was the famous Pafichamatabhafijanam Tätächärya who lived in the court of 
Rämaräya I and contemporary of Mahächärya or Doddayacharya. Both -Doddayä- 
chärya and Tätächärya defended the tenets of the Visishtädvarta philosophy and 
refuted the criticisms of Appayya Dikshitar, the well-known Advaitic scholar of the 
times. Doddayächärya who lived at Sölasimhapuram (about 45 miles from Käächi 
on the way to Tirupati) wrote his famous work Chandamarutam while Tätächärya 
wrote the work Panchamatabhanjanam. Both these Sri-Vaishnava leaders are said 
to have played a notable part in reinstalling the image of Gövindaräja at Chidam- 
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baram.295 

Till the disastrous battle of 1565, the members of the Tätächärya family lived in 
the vicinity of Vijayanagar. But after that, they went to different places. The 
Vijayanagar capital was for some time at Penugonda and later shifted to Chandragiri 
by Sriranga I whose rule commenced in A.D. 1572. It is during this time of Sri- 
ranga I that one branch of the Tätächärya family settled down at Käfichi. The 
earliest epigraph at Kañchi mentioning Tätächärya is dated Š 1496 (A.D. 1574).107 
He was Ettür Kumara Tirumalai Tätächärya, who became the best known member 
of the family later on. The place-names like Ettür and Tirumalai prefixed to his 
name showed his original homes from where his family first hailed. In this epigraph 
he is mentioned in connection with the sale of certain services like the conduct of 
Tiruvadyayana festival in the Tamil month of märgali, Sri Jayanti and other minor 
festivals. But Tätächärya’s position in the temple is not mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion. However, the next epigraph dated A.D. 1582 mentions him as Srī-kārya- 
Durantara or manager-general of the temple.'?? This is an important inscription as 
it gives us information about the various Älvärs and Gchüryas for whom therew ere 
shrines in the temple, and the various festivals conducted in their honour. It records 
an agreement by the Sri Bandārattār (treasurer) of the temple and Tätäckärya-ayyan 
with the military commander (Dalaväy) of the Vijayanagar king to provide offerings 
and worship to Pēraruļāļar, Perundéviyar (Goddess), Sērakulavalli-nāchchiār, all the 
älvärs and some āchāryas. The ächäryas mentioned are Emberumānār (Rämänuja), 
Näthamuni and Manaväla Mahämuni. The specific mention of Tätächärya’s agree- 
ment to perform the Janma-nakshatiram of Manaväla Mahämuni on his annual birth- 
day is indeed significant as it shows his devotion to this ächärya. In another record 
dated A.D. 1583 itis mentioned that he was the ächärya of Tirumalai, Kumba- 
könam and Tirumälirumsölai and that he performed Vājapēya yaga at the 
temple. In the same year i.e., A.D. 1583 he donated one village for conducting 
festivals, Tiruvadyayana festival in the month of märgali, Tiruppavitra-utsavam festival 
for Andäl etc. (586 of 1919). Ettür Tirumalai Kumara Tätächärya continued to hold 
an eminent position as royal preceptor under Sriranga’s successor Vénkata II, who. 
succeeded to the throne in A.D. 1586. The Tätächärya is said to have officiated as 
the royal guru during his coronation. There are a number of inscriptions of Vénkata II 
at Varadaräjaswämi temple and elsewhere, reciting the benefactions and other acts of 
Kumära Tätächärya. Their dates range between A.D. 1587 and 1614, till almost the 
end of Vénkata’s reign. He is stated to have weighed himself against gold and silver 
and to have used that wealth in the service of Varadaraja in erecting the Kalyana-k oti 
vimana for goddess Lakshmi.“ The Tāyār shrine was already there (as has already 
been shown) but the tower was rebuilt and covered with gold-coated plate. He built 
it in emulation of the Punyakoti-vimána set up by Krishnadéva Raya Tätächärya 
repaired and re-gilt with gold as it got defaced in the course of a century. His 
benefactions include many vähanas or processional vehicles and some jewels.!* He 
also dug a tank at Käfichi named Tätäsamudram (now known as Ayyankulam) 
and built a shrine on its bank for Hanuman. He composed a poem of 20 verses 
named Hanumadvimsati which is now inscribed on the east and north walls of the 
rock and also on the outermost göpuram, right of the entrance at Varadarājaswāmi 
temple. It should be remembered that Hanuman was a favourite God of the 
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Vijayanagar kings. In an inscription found at the Hanuman temple at Ayyankulam, 
it is stated that the consecration ceremony was celebrated in a grand manner and 
king Venkata was present at Käfichi to witness the same." His assistants or agents 
Visva Punditar and Tiruppani Pillai of Tiruppullani are also mentioned. But two of 
the inscriptions give us the information that Tätächärya was not the sole manager of 
this temple. While the inscription dated A.D. 1591 mentions him as one of the 
managers,H? the other dated earlier i.e., A.D. 1588, specifically mentions Sannidhi 
Srirama Ayyangār as another Sri-kāryam or manager.!$ The position appears to 
be like this. Each temple had its own traditional local Sri-käryam or manager. 
Tātāchārya was evidently appointed as the Sri-kärya-durantara or manager-general 
of many Vishnu temples not only in Kāūchi but also at Sriperumbüdür, Tirunirmalai 
etc., probably to have an overall supervision in their affairs." Hence, in his ins- 
criptions we get the names of a number of agents and local managers under him. 
But, the last that we hear of Ettūr Kumara Tätächäri at Kātichi is A.D. 1614, the 
last year of his patron Venkata II. Practically, that marks the end of Tatacharya’s 
administration. His son Ettūr Immadi Kumara Tirumalai Tätächärya figures in an 
inscription at Sriperumbüdür which is dated in A.D. 1634, as the manager of that 
temple. He also figures in two inscriptions at Tennēri (15 miles from Kāūchi) where 
he built a sluice for the tank. There also he is called Ettūr Immadi Kumara Tiru- 
malai Tatacharya. He personally laid the foundation of this first sluice. But, 
strangely the junior Tätächärya does not figure in the inscriptions of our temple. It 
was the time when the Vijayanagar power was rapidly declining. Soon after the 
death of Venkata II in 1614, there was a bitter civil war in which the rightful 
nominee Sriranga was put to death by the rebel group. The empire was parcelled 
into many governorships and the Vijayanagar kingdom lost its supremacy and influ- 
ence. In 1645, the combined forces of Bijapur and Gölkonda laid siege to Vellore the 
capital and seized it. That was practically the death-knell of the Vijayanagar empire. 
With its decline, the Tätächäryas were also losing their royal backing and patronage. 
The inscriptions at Käfichi are silent about their activities. In this turbulent period 
the only strong Hindu kingdom which looked like stepping into the shoes of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom was that of the Mysore Wodeyärs, who were strong Vaishnavas. 
So, the Ettūr Kumara Tātāchārya family moved to Srirangapatna, the capital of the 
Mysore kings, in search of better fortunes. This is clearly borne out by an inscrip- 
tion found in Mysore from which we learn that Venkata-Varadächärya of Yēdūr 
(i.e., Ettūr), grandson of Immadi-Tirumala-Tätächärya and son of Kēti-Kanyādānam- 
Lakshmi-Kumāra Tātāchārya proceeded to the court of Srirangapattinam as the 
preceptor of Dēvarāya Wodeyār, the king of Mysore. He reached Mysore in 
A.D. 1663.5 As Hayavadana Rao says :119 


“The arrival of the celebrated Tätächärya family of Sri-Vaishnavite royal preceptors from the 
court of Vijayanagar and their settlement in Srirangıpatnam probably contributed not a little 
to confirm ın the Royal House of Mysore the vanishing glories of the Vijayanagar imperial- 
ism." 


Venkatädri and Gömatam family (A.D. 1658-59) 


When Kañchi was in the grip of Muslim inroads, the temple was ably managed 
by one Vēnkatādri, an agent of the Vijayanagar king. This is attested by an epigraph 
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dated A.D. 1658-59 ($ 1581). It records the conferring of privileges like Parivartam 
(holy turban), Tirtham (holy water) and Satagöpam (the placing of the sacred feet 
of the Lord on one’s head) on Venkatädri, who administered the temple ably during 
the Muslim disturbances.?? In 1684, Vēnkatādri transferred the honours as privi- 
leges to his preceptor or ächärya of the Gömatam Tirumalächärva family, a Sri- 
Vaishnava belonging to the Tenkalai school. The descendants of this family 
continue to enjoy the privileges even today. 


Arulappädu rights for Prativäti Bhayankaram family 
(A.D. 1677 and 1687) 


The other Sri-Vaishnava leaders ofthe times who were presented with certain 
honours like the Arulappädu and holy water (Tirtham), all belonged to the Tenkalai 
school. Arulappädu right holders were also the Stalattārs of the temple. Thus, in 
A.D. 1677 (S 1599) the Arulappädu rights and privileges were conferred on one 
Srīrangāchārya, son of Vadibhikara Srinivasa Guru of Srī-vatsa-gūtra. He belonged 
to the Prativāti Bhayankaram family.122 

The next inscription dated Š 1609 (A.D. 1687) confers? the privileges like the first 
Tirtham and Arulappädu on Govindächärya son of Prativäti Bhayankaram Rangächärya 
of Srī-vatsa-gūtra. First Tirtham means precedence in honours during the distribution 
of the consecrated water and food. It is interesting to note that the representatives of 
this family still-enjoy this Arulappädu right though the ‘first tirtham’ honour has laps- 
ed, due to various reasons. The Prativati Bhayankaram family, as pointed out 
earlier, is one of the distinguished families of preceptors, who have played an 
important role in the dissemination of the Sri-Vaishnava tenets in various places such 
as Tirupati, Kàfichi etc. 


Āttān Jiyar 


In 1688, Aurangazeb’s expedition into the South took place and Käfchipuram, 
in common with several other important centres of South India, felt the shock of the 
invading army. It was the time when the temple authorities fearing desecration, 
disguised the images of Lord Varadaräja and His consorts and conveyed them out 
of Kafichi city. These images found their asylum in the jungles of Udayärpälayam. 
After nearly 22 years, when Käfichipuram was considered safe, the temple autho- 
rities wanted to bring back the images to the temple. But the local chieftain at 
Udayärpälayam refused to part with them. At the special intercession of Srimat- 
Parmahamsa Parivräjakächärya Attän Tiruvenkada Rämänuja Jiyar, his disciple 
and chieftain Lala Todarmalla used force and brought back the images safely and 
reinstalled them in their original abode—Käächi. This took place in Š 1632 (A.D. 
1710) as is attested by a long inscription found in a slab erected prominently near 
the Tāyār shrine.”* The slab bears a clear and bold Tenkalai caste-mark (mutilated 
and later restored under court orders) flanked by Sankha and Chakra showing, 
incidentally, that it was the recognised mark of the temple at that time (Fig. 3). In 
recognition of the yeoman services rendered to this temple by Raja Tödarmäl, those 
who were in the authority of the temple known as the Stalattärs conferred the right 
of management of the temple on Tödarmallä, who in his turn, transferred it to his 
guru Ättän Jīyar. Āttān Jiyar!®® was a Sri-Vaishnava of Tenkalai sect and he was 
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managing the temple till his death in 1723. Then Raja Todarmal re-conferred the 
title of full proprietorship (Saria-Sri-Kārya-Durantaratvam) on Āttān Jiyar’s son (born 
before he became a Sanyasın) by name Rämänuja Rayaniväru which was to be 
enjoved hereditarily also. Thus, the descendants of Attan Jiyar were holding the 
office of trusteeship for nearly four generations till 1794. In 1794, the Government 
took over the administration of the temple. 

The Teakalai preponderance in the temple is again confirmed by another record 
of A.D. 1713 which registers that the Stalattārs of the temple conferred the Arula- 
ppädu Tirtham honours on one Srirangam Nallän Chakravarti. This family is still 
enjoving this right ia this temple aad its members belong to the Tenkalai school. 


Return of Tatacharya family to Käfichi (A.D. 1711) 


In A.D. 1711 a year after the restoration, the descendant of the Ettür Tirumalai 
Kumara Tätächärya returned to Kāūchi from Mysore. At the instance of Āttān 
Jiyar and Tödarmallä, the Tätächärya was made to receive priority of honours (Agra- 
tämbödlam) in the temple, in view of the past eminent position of the family as the 
royal priests of the Vijayanagar kings. But this was done on the definite undertaking 
given by the Tätächärya that he would honour the Tenkalai traditions (mdmiil) of 
the temple and that he would honour the Tenkalai Acharya, Manavala Mahämuni and 
that he would chant the tanian or invocatory verses (Srisailésa Daya Pätram) in honour 
of the zchärya in the temple as it was done in all the eighteen sacred Vishnu temples 
of Käfichi. This famous agreement known as the Āttān Jiyar agreement was signed 
by Ettūr Immadi Lakshmi Kumara Tätächärya and delivered to Āttān Jiyar.12° We do 
not know why such a strong undertaking was felt necessary. Was it because the 
Tenkalai Stalattärs feared that the Tätächärya would introduce innovation contrary 
to the established customs of the temple ? Whatever it is, this document clearly 
shows that the Tenkalai mode of ceremonies and worship prevailed in the temple. 

Except for some stray occasions when a deviation was sought to be made (as in 
A.D. 1770), the major part of the 18th century was characterised by peace and 
concord. The Tenkalai procedure of worship, ceremonies and mantras prevailed 
in the temple as they did in the seventeen other Vishnu temples of Käfichi. The 
Tatacharyas accepted to respect the prevailing customs. Butfrom the beginning of 
the 19th century, we witness the sectarian disputes coming into sharp focus, 
which often tended to mar the religious atmosphere. 


Vaishnava sect-marks 


A word about the external symbols of the temples. It is well-known that two 
types of ürdhvapundra or sacred perpendicular marks are worn by the Sri-Vaishnavas 
on their forehead. They consist of three vertical streaks, the middle one being red, 
or yellow, and the other two, white in colour. Various interpretations are given for 
their significance and they are considered to be the yogic symbols. But the common 
belief is that the ūrdhvapundra represents the sacred feet of Lord Vishnu.28 The 
central streak is taken to represent the grace of Sri or Lakshmi and hence called 
Srī-chūrna. We know that even during Rāmāauja's time the practice of wearing the 
ürdhvapundra was in vogue. Kürattälvär makes a pointed reference to the presence of 
ürdhyapundra on the forehead of Lord Varadarāja.!”” But there is difference of opi- 
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nion regarding the exact shape of it. The Vadakalai and Tenkalai schools claim that 
it was like their own. The two schools, in course of time, have adopted two types 
of pundra—the Vadakalais have the U-like mark with a prominent curvature; the Ten- 
kalais have a slightly different type with a distinct pāda projection at the bottom. Most 
of the references regarding the old form point not to three streaks but to only one, as 
the mark, it is said, should resemble either the flame, bamboo, leaf, tortoise, mace, 
lotus-lily or fish. So in the earlier days it appears to have been a single perpendi- 
cular mark, broader at the base and narrower at the top. This is followed even now in 
the temples of North India. But here in the South, the emergence of the two schools 
has perhaps necessitated the two different forms which have unfortunately added to 
accentuate the division. 

Be that as it may, the practice of inscribing the tiru-ndmam on the temple-walls 
seems to have come into vogue only in the Vijayanagar times. They are conspicuous 
by their absence in the Chöla structures. But in many of the structures of the 
Vijayanagar days both at Hampi and Chandragiri, the tiru-ndmams are found flanked 
by the Sankha and Chakra, the symbols of Vishnu, sometime with the Vijayanagar 
state-crest. They are neither incised nor painted but they are reliefs from the origi- 
nal surface of the stone and therefore coeval with the structure. Here in our temple 
similar ‘ndmams’ originally sculptured by the Vijayanagar sculptors are found on the 
ornamental door-jamb of the eastern göpuram, on the pillars of the Kalydna-mandapam, 
the mandapam in front of the Tayar shrine, the outer compound wall etc. (Fig. 12). 
They are all, asa rule, the Tenkalai marksi.e., they have the unmistakable pdda 
projection at the bottom. It should be bo.ne in mind that all the old Tenkalai marks 
have only a short pdda-projection and many of them do not bear the central line or 
Srī-chūrna. Such Tenkalai marks are found in the Chandragiri fort, almost all the 
leading temples of Hampi, at the entrance of Rämänuja temple at Sriperumbüdür with 
a Vijayanagar inscription, carved below. Exactly the same type of Tenkalai nāmam is 
found carved on the door-jamb of the eastern göpuram entrance of Sri Varadaräjaswä- 
mi temple (Fig. 12). Portions of the pdda were mutilated during the later sectarian 
disputes; but still the traces of the pada are unmistakable as illustrated here. They are 
not extraneous but bas-reliefs and form part of the original structure and therefore 
belong to the beginning of the 16th century A.D. to which date the gopuram belongs. 

Tenkalai ndmams in stone-reliefs are again found in the Kalyana mandapa, the 
mandapa in front of the Tayar shrine—both built by Alagia-manaväla-Jiyar in the 16th 
century. They are also found distributed in different shrines and structures such as 
the cornice of the Abhisheka-mandapa, the door-jamb of the Rämänuja shrine, the 
mandapa in front of the Nammälvär shrine at the top of the outer compound walls 
etc. What need be noted here is that external symbol, like the internal mode of 
worship, was that of the preponderant sect viz., the Tenkalai. The presence of the 
two prominent old Tenkalai-marks as stone-reliefs at the door-jamb of the eastern 
göpura, not to speak of the numerous ones found distributed all over the temple, is 
an eloquent proof of the same. 

To sum up the foregoing discussion, we find that the modest temple of Attiyür 
rose up in the wake of the great Bhakti movement fostered by the Alvars. Bhüda- 
ttälvär, one of the earliest Älvärs ascribable to the seventh century A.D., has eulo- 
gised the deity of the temple. The shrine came to be considered a Divyadesa or holy 
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shrine. But the temple was by no means prominent in the early days. The Vishnu 
temple of Tiruvehka in the same locality was the most prominent temple in Kafichi. 
But, thanks to the association of the great ächäryas, like Rämänuja, Tirukkachi- 
nambi and Kūrattāļvār the temple became, from about the lith century A.D., one 
of the three foremost centres of Sri-Vaishnavism, the other two being Srirangam and 
Tirumalai. It became an important seat of the Visishtädvaitic philosophy as pro- 
pounded by Rämänuja. The Päficharätra-form of worship which was popularised by 
Rämänuja at Srirangam and elsewhere was adopted in our temple also. Rämänuja’s 
emphasis on the archa or idol form of God gave an impetus to the ritual and struc- 
tural expansion of the temple and indeed the 11th and 12th centuries witnessed 
remarkable improvement to the temple by way of construction of the first three 
präkäras. 

Subsequent to Rämänuja, a galaxy of eminent preceptors carried on his work. A 
division arose gradually among his followers on doctrinal matters. The Prabhandic 
school with its eminent exponents like Nampillai, Peria Vächän Pillai, Pillai Lēkā- 
chärya, Manaväla Mahämuni had Srirangam as their headquarters; while the Sri- 
Bāshya school led by great savants like Nadādūr Ammāl, Vēdānta Désika, Naina 
Varadächäriar remained at Kafichi. But this did not immediately bring about any 
cleavage or schism. In fact, there is ample evidence to show that each respected the 
other and both were considered complementary to the tenets of Sri-Vaishnavism, 
one specialising in the Tamil lore and the other in the Sanskrit lore. But, in due 
course, the Tenkalai school with its devotional approach, its free use of the verna- 
cular, its liberal outlook towards the caste system, its deep attachment to Āļvārs 
among whom many were from the lower castes became immensely popular and 
spread far and wide. Manaväla Mahamuni and his eight disciples gave a firm 
organisational basis to it. The Vadakalai school on the other hand, with its emphasis 
on the Vedic rites, 1ts use of the Sanskrit language, which was foreign to the vast 
Tamil population, and its orthodox and conservative views on many social problems 
made itself more exclusive. Hence, the vast majority of the temples of South India 
came under the spell of the eclectic Tenkalai school. The Varadaräjaswämi temple 
and indeed all the 18 sacred Vishnu temples of Kafichi were no exception to this. 

In the post-Manaväla Mahämuni’s period i.e., from about the middle of the 15th 
century A.D., a number of Sri-Vaishnava leaders were associated with this temple. 
Moreover, the period coincided with the ascendancy of the Vijayanagar kings who 
bestowed special attention on the growth of the Vaishnavism. Successive Jiyars of 
Alagia Maņavāļa-matha held supreme position in our temple. Kandädai Rāmānuja- 
Ayyan, a disciple of Alagia Manaväla Jīyar of Kāūchi and Koil Kandadai Annan of 
Srirangam did great service to our temple. So did his successors. Allthese leaders 
were the champions of the Tenkalai school who did much to popularise the festivals 
for the Alvars like the Tiru-adyayana festival and encouraged the recital of the 
Tamıl prabhandas. The temple became predominantly of the Tenkalai character. 
Several Tenkalai ächärya-purusha families like Prativāti Bhayankaram, Gömatam 
Chakravarti were honoured with Arulappädu rights in the 17th century A.D. In the 
same century, Ettūr Tirumalai Tätächärya, a scion of the distinguished Tätächärya 
family, was appointed the manager of the temple. He probably belonged to the 
Vadakalai school. He held an honoured place and did many useful services to the 
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temple. But with the fall of the Vijayanagar power in South India in about A.D. 
1645, this family migrated to Mysore. The Tenkalai stalattārs re-asseried their 
power. In A.D. 1688 due to the threats of invasion by Muslim army, the idols of 
Varadaraja and His consorts were removed to a forest of Udayärpälayam and were 
brought back only after 22 years. Attän Jivar who did much useful work in connec- 
tion with the reinstallation of the deity was appointed the manager of the temple and 
after him, his successors looked after it for well over 70 years. The member 
of the Tätächärya family returned to Käfichi in 1711 and, in defereace to the high 
position held by the family, was given the honour of First Water (or Tirtha) right 
on the condition that he would respect the existing Tenkalai mode of worship, recital 
etc. The Tätächäryas honoured the Attän Jiyar agreement for well over eighty years. 
But later, they sought to alter the existing procedure and introduce what the Tenkalai 
considered as innovations. This, later on, led to clashes between the two sects from 
19th century onwards. But records from the 15th to 18th century clearly show the 
ascendancy of the Prabhandic or the Tenkalai school. Even the early stone-cut 
tirunàmams or caste-marks in this temple were Tenkalai for which tell-tale evidences 
are available at many places in the temple. 
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spentin drinking deep into the beauties 
of the works of Rāmānuja. Now my 
hair has turned completely grey. Here- 
after, kindly grant me this: Let me live 
at Srirangam or any similar place which 
is free from the enemies and where 
people are mutual well-wishers.” 

In another context, he states that his 
mind which was not fully mature, blos- 
somed on account of his close associa- 
tion with the elder-ächäryas at Srirangam 
(Bhagavat Dhyana-söpänam). 

P.B, Annangarachariar (op. cit.) has cited 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 


31: 


22. 


53. 


54 


55. 


56. 
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several instances from Détsika’s works to 
show that in interpreting the Tamıl Pra- 
bandhams, he has faithfully followed 
Peria Vächän Pilļai's famous commen- 
tarye 

Ep. Ind. XXV, No. 34. 


Ibid. 
SK. Iyengar, Prativäti Bhayankara 
Annan in JAH. XVIII, 1939, pp. 378- 
383 


Prativati Bhayankaram Annan fig- 
ures equally prominently in the history of 
both the schools. He was a disciple of 
both Naina Varadächärya and Mana- 
vāļa Mahamunigal. He has written poems 
in prare of the latter as well as Vedänta 

ssika. This amply proves that even in 
his period the differences between the 
two schools had not hardened. Bat after 
his contact with Manavala Mahamuni at 
Srirangam P B. Annan joined the Praban- 
dhic school. P.B. Annan’s descendants 
are also known to have belonged to the 
Tenkalaı school and many of them are 
still living in Kafichi and Tirupati. See 
J.I.H. XVII, 1939, pp. 382-383. 
The traditional date of birth is Kali 4471, 
Aippasi-Mūlam star he lived for 73 years. 
See S.LT I , IU, Pt. U, p. 1361. 
The Köil-olugu gives Š 1347 (AD. 
1425) as the date for his advent at Sri- 
rangam. 
This name ıs found both in the Kvil-olugu 
and the Tu umalai-olugu and it is interest- 
ing to find that the same name occurs in 
the inscriptions of our temple. 
These verses are noted for their rhythm 
and beauty. 
Prativätı Bhayankaram Annangaracharya 
gives a comprehensive treatment to all the 
works of Manaväla Mahamuni in his 
Varavaramunindra Granthamálà (Kaiichi, 
1966). 
Even in 1879, it is reported in the Chingle- 
put District Gazetteer, that ‘the majo- 
rity of the Vaishnavite Südras are Tenka- 
lai' (p. 35). Also see ‘The History and the 
Culture of Indian People, VI (Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, p. 558). 
P.N. Srinivasacharya, op. cit , p. 524. 
The ashtadiggajas of Manaväla Mahä- 
muni are mentioned in the Tirumalai- 
olugu as also in the work of Erumbtappa, 
the disciple of Mahämuni. They are (1) 
Yänamämalaı Jiyar, (2) Tiruvenkata 


57. 


62. 
63. 


64, 


Rämäruja Jiyar, (3) Pattarpiran Jiyar, 
(4) Kērl-kandāda: Arnan. (5) Prativati 
Bhayankaram Annan, (6) Erumbiapra, 
(7) Kidimbi Appu’är, (8; Kidambi Ap- 
pilai. See Tuwnclai-olugu, ed by K. 
Balasundara NMicker (T.T D. T.rupati, 
1953), p. 85. 

V. Rargachzrya, ‘Historical Evolution of 
Sri-Vaishnavism in South India in The Cul- 
tural Heritage of India (Ramakrishna 
Mission, Calcutta, 1956), Vol. IV, pp 184- 
185. 

653 of 1919; S.I. T I, Y, No. 390. 

479 of 1919. 

S.I T L, 1., No. 429. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that an inscription of the Vijasanagar 
times which 1s datable to not later than 
the 16th century records an endowment of 
a village as gift (Tiruvidaiyütiamy to 
Manavali-Mahamuni at Sriperumbtdir. 
This clearly shows that Mahamuni was 
deified at Sriperumbüdür in the 16th cen- 
tury, if not slightly earlier (203 of 1949- 
50). 

T D E.R., Vol. VI, Part II, Table No. 49 
Tirumalai-olugu : op. cit., pp. 104-106. 
The learned editor K. Balasundara Nai- 
cker has shown that this work was writ- 
ten sometime before Sadäasıva’s time, 
roughly before A.D. 1550. Many of the 
details are remarkably supported by ins- 
criptions. 

An epigraph dated A.D. 1514 refers to an 
offering in honour of Alagia-Manaväla 
Jiyar, the disciple of Pattarpirän Jiyar. 
The birth-star of the former Is men- 
tioned as Ašvini in the month of Ani 
(T.T D., Vol. III, No. 98). 

T.D.I., Vol. IL, No. 139. 

T.D.E R., X, p. 47. 

T.TD Rep. IV, No. 46. 

447 and 443 of 1919. 

448 of 1919. 

This work Vaibhava-prakäsıka of the 
matha is available in fragments in palm- 
leaves with the present Jiyar of the Ala- 
giya-manavali-Jiyar matha at Käfchi. 
S.I.T.I., V, No. 438. 

A.R.E., 1936-37, pp. 90-91. 

See T.D.E R., Vol. JI, for a number of 
inscriptions recording his benefactions. 
A.R.E. 1936-37, pp. 90-91; K.V. Raman, 
Kandädaı Rämänujadäsar, Bharatiya 
Vidya, XXIX, 1969, 
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75. 
75. 
Ti: 


78. 


92. 
93. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 


SITI, No. 348 (€48 of 1919). 

T D.E R , Vol. I, pp. 47 and 92. 
T.K.T.Vecraraghavachariar: History of 
Tirupati, T.T.D. publication, Vol. II, p. 
584, 

T.D.E R., Vol. I, pp. 46-47 and 216- 
217. 

T.K.T. Veeraraghavacharı, op. cit. 
A.R.E., 1936-37, pp. $0-91. Koil-olugu, Ed. 
by V.N. Hari Rao (1961), p. 165 ff. 

Ibid. 

A.R.E. 1936-37, pp. 90-91; A.R.E. 1937- 
38, pp. 90-91. 

476 of 1919. 

646 of 1919. 


. 422 of 1919; SILT I., I, pp 327-328. 


579 of 1919, 

657 of 1919. See Appendix II D” for the 
text. 

Mr. TP. Palaniappa Pillai, Tiruvznkata 
Ula (Tirupati, 1950), Introduction, p. 
ix. 

Manuscharitamu, canto I, verse 6. 
Amuktamälyada, canto VI, verse 6. 
T.D.E.R., VI, Part II, Table No. 87. 
S.K. Iyengar: History of Tirupati—Ac- 
cording to the Sannidhi Guruparamparat, 
Srinivasa was born in A.D. 1379, started 
the matha in 1398 and held it till A.D. 
1458. Cf. S. N. Venkatesa Aiyar, History 
of Ahobilam Mutt, p. 17. But he admits 
“the chronology of the first seven  Jiyars 
is a matter of dispute." Also see A R.E. 
1920, p. 114. 

411 of 1919. 

The succession list of preceptors (Samä- 
srayana-Paramparai) of Adivan Satagopa 
Jiyar includes Nafijiyar,  Nam-Pillai, 
Vadakku Tıruvidı Pillai of the Praban- 
dhic school. The grantha-parampara of 
the matha includes the Vadakalai āchār- 
yas—see T.D.E.R., VI, Part II, Table 87. 
According to the Tenkalai tradition, the 
first six Jiyars of this matha were Ten- 
kalai. 

Ibid. 

374 and 373 of 1919. 

579 of 1919. 

576 of 1919. 

T D.E.R., 1, pp. 283 ff, for full details re- 
garding their activities at Tirupati. 


99, 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 
110. 
111. 


112. 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117, 


118. 


119. 
120. 
121. 


122. 


123. 
124. 


125. 


495 of 1919. 

T D.E R., I, op. cu. 

495 of 1919. 

583 of 1919. 

No 146 of T.T.D. 

653 of 1919; S.L. T.I., I, No. 390. 

S.K. Iyengar, Sources, pp. 33-35 and 
71-79. 

Ep. Ind., XXIX, pp. 72-73. 

383 of 1919. 

He is said to have been the adopted son 
of Ayyänayyangar of Satamarshana gotra 
and belonging to Tirumalai Nambi family 
(30 of 1921). Another writer holds that 
Ettür Kumara Tätächäri of Kafichi record 
belongs to a branch family, cf. T.K T.V. 
Chary, History of Tirupati, Vol. II. 

479 of 1919. 

588 of 1919. 

363 of 1919: S.T I., IIT, Pt. II, p 1358. 
475 of 1919. 

651 of 1919; S.L T.I , op. cit., p. 1357. 

92 and 95 of 1923. 

421 of 1919. 

587 of 1919. 

This is borne out by the mention of a 
number of local managers functioning in 
temples of Tiruvehka, Sriperumbüdür etc. 
Ep. Car YII (1) T.N. 23. Hayavadana 
Rao: History of Mysore, p. 247. 

Ibid , p. 225. 

S.I.T.I , I, No. 388. 

This is supported by the document in the 
possession of the present members of this 
family, which was filed in the courts and 
held as genuine by them. 

398 of 1919. 

423 of 1919, 

A.R.E. 1920, p. 122. 

In a copper plate grant deposited in the 
Madras Museum and dated $ 1636 (A.D. 
1714-15) the same Srinivasadasa alias 
Attän Jiyar is mentioned as the protege 
of Todarmalla. The Jiyar’s grant of five 
villages to the temple of Srimushnam is 
recorded in that grant. Vide R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Catalogue of Copper Plate Grants, 
p. 41. 

Though hailing from the Andhra, the 
Jiyar’s interest in the Tamil prabandhams 
was great. He wrote a Tamil work 
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129. Fora discussion of the rationale of the 

126. Printed documents in A.S. 212 of 1909, ūrdhvapundra and the various interpreta- 

p. 158. tions see K. Devarathachari, Sri-Vaishna- 

127. Exhibit ‘A’ of A.S. No. 175 of 1910. vism and its caste-marks, Q.J.M.S., V, 4, 
128. Ibıd., Exhibit ‘B’. 


pp. 125-139. 


CHAPTER V 


PUJAS AND FESTIVALS 


In a Hindu temple, the daily offer of worship to the various deities at different 
times in the day, is of fundamental importance. The day-to-day ceremonies connec- 
ted with the worship are called the Nitya-pūja while the occasional ceremonies in 
connection with some special festival are called the Naimittika. The daily offerings 
are obligatory and are very essential to preserve the sanctity of the shrine. They 
represent the basic ceremonial rituals to be performed in the temple, which are 
governed by the āgamas. The Vaishnava āgamas fall under two groups: the 
vaikhānasa and the pāficharātra. The former was perhaps older but not so popular. 
The Päncharätra ägama literature came to be considered as authoritative as the 
Vēdas by the Bhägavatas, as they contain the quintessence of the religion of devo- 
tion or Bhakti. As the reference to the archa-form or image-worship in the Vēdas 
was at best considered to be vague, the pāzcharātra-literature which glorified the 
doctrine of avatdra or divine incarnation and the archävatära, or the belief of the 
presence of God in images, were considered superior to the Védas.1 The Vaishna- 
vas claim great antiquity for the pdfichardtra-dgamas and consider them to be the 
bedrock of the temple-worship, the pūjas, festivals etc. They contain liturgical texts 
with the emphasis on the form, nature and meaning of the rituals, and the earthly 
and spiritual benefits assured to their ardent followers. The word dgama is indeed 
the counterpart of mantra or véda and denotes a popular cult wherein practical reli- 
gious formalities and offerings in the form of fruits, flowers, food and drinks made 
with devotion, take the place of incantations and sacrifices? Rämänuja who empha- 
sised the devotional aspect (Bhakti) of religion and propagated the need for a perso- 
nal God with all auspicious qualities, found the Päficharätra-literature a great source 
of inspiration. He popularised it in South India by introducing it at Srirangam 
temple and Melköte in the Mysore country. Kāūchi also was influenced by his 
reforms. Thus, the three important texts or the samhitas of the päncharätra-literature 
which are considered to be the “three gems”, were adopted for the three leading 
temples—the Paushkara-samhita at Srirangam, the Jayäkhya-samhita at Hastigiri or 
Kafichi and the Iswara-samhita at Melkēte.* The interpolated chapter in the 
Jayakhya-samhita informs us that the Pädmasamhita was the commentary and 
elaboration of the Jayäkhya samhita.* The former has attained unique popularity 
due to its encyclopaedic range of interests, covering systematically almost all major 
topics of the päächarätra concern. This is followed in our temple for all ceremonial 
rituals connected with the installation of images, consecration ceremonies, festivals, 
offerings etc., and hence a knowledge of the same is considered essential to be the 
chief priest of the temple. | 

If the nitya-pūja denotes the daily offerings to the deity, the naimittika-class inclu- 
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des the various festivals (ufsavas) celebrated in particular months of a year not only 
for the main deity but also for the subsidiary ones. These festıvals are not compulsory 
but they add colour and grandeur to the temples. They are great occasions when the 
common folk from even the distant places gather to take part in the celebration. 
But their scale and grandeur are determined by the financial resources of the temple 
and the benefactions of the devotees. From the epigraphs of Sri Varadarajaswami 
temple, we kcow that this temple was richly endowed with provisions for the daily 
offerings (nitya-nimitangalukku)? as well as a number of festivals which have, in 
the course of centuries, become famous for their grandeur and beauty. 


Section 1 


Püja or Worship 


The ceremonial worship in this temple takes place five times in the day. First 
early in the morning, the second at twelve in the noon, the third in the evening at 
six, the fourth at eight in the night and the fifth and the last at nine in the night, 
after which the temple is closed. Of these, the most important and elaborately done 
is the early morning service. The others are all practically abridged versions 
of the same. The morning worship consists of six dsanas or stages. The temple 
priest or the archaka conducts the worship. The first dsana is known as the mantra- 
asana by which the presence of the Almighty is invoked; the second is the snäna- 
āsana during which time the firumanjanam or holy bath is performed to the deity; 
the third is the Alankära-äsana when the deity is clothed and adorned with jewels. 
The fourth is the Bhöga-äsana when food is offered to the deity. The fifth is the 
mantra-āsana when a ceremony called mantra-pushpam is performed i.e., archana is 
done by offering tulasi (basil) leaves and chanting the mantras. This is done for 
about ten or fifteen minutes. Then comes the last stage known as sayana-dsana 
when the deity is believed to go to sleep. The pūja ceremony is closed with this. 
This last-mentioned service is reserved for the night. 

Another important item in the nitya-pūja is what is known as the sēvākālam or 
the congregational recitation of the portions of the Prabhandams which takes place 
during the entire duration of the pūja. This ritual reaches its climax with säthumu- 
rai after which the consecrated water (tirtham) and food (prasadam) are distributed 
to the reciters aad other devotees. 

The püja-ceremonies at other times of the day are not done so elaborately. In 
the evening service mantrapushpam and seväkälam are again done. The last service 
in the night is called popularly in this temple as Tirugusddam, when sweet rice- 
pudding is offered to God before He goes to sleep.” 

A portion of the consecrated food is taken and offered to the Alvars and Āchāryas 
in their respective shrines. There are archakas or priests in all the attendant or anci- 
llary shrines who attend to the daily pūja, holy bath etc., in their respective shrines. 
Separate offerings are done to Narasimha and Perundevi Täyär. 

Elaborate qualifications and training are stipulated in the āgamas and šāstras for 
the temple-priests. The interpolated section of the Jayäkhya-samhita which deals 
exclusively with the system of worship prevailing at Sri Varadarājaswāmi temple, 
lays down certain basic qualifications. It states that they should be well-versed 
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in the Kanva-Säka and the prapatti-šāstras and should be clean in their personal 
life. Preferably, those born in the Kausika and Aupakāyan-gūtras should be selected 
and given initiation into the Jayákya-tantra.? 


Holy Bath 


Tirumanjanam or abhishekam or the holy bath is a picturesque ceremony in a 
Vishnu temple. It forms an essential daily item in the worship, but ıt is done only 
to the Bhoga-mūrti, represented by a silver image. For the mūla-bkēra, as well as 
Perundévi Täyär, this is done on every Friday. For the Utsava-bhéra or the 
processional deity the holy bath is performed on six days in a month and they are: 
the first day of a month, the full-moon day, the New moon day and the day following 
and on the days of the Hasta and Sravana stars. On all these days, the processional 
deity is taken to the abhisheka-mandapa where the holy bath is performed to the 
accompaniment of chanting of Sanskrit and Tamil verses and the periodical display 
of the trumpets and drums. In the evening there would be a procession of the deity 
in the streets. Besides these, on all festive occasions like the Deepävalı, Yugädi etc., 
special Tirumafijanams are performed to the Utsava-bhéra. 

It is interesting to recall the tradition that Rämänuja used to bring water daily 
from the säla-well to-the temple for the holy bath for the deity. This service known 
as Sälaikkinaru-kaımkarya is still continued here and a special man is posted to 
attend to it. A record of Vikrama Chola dated A.D. 1129 refers to the monthly 
birth-star festival for the Mudal-Alvärs during which time Arulälapperumäl was 
brought out and bathed daily with eightyone kalašas or water-pots.* The endow- 
ments for the holy bath became more in the Vijayanagar times. We have an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 1540 which records the grant of three villages to meet the expenses 
of 15 Ekädasi days in a year inclusive of the Tirumafijanam.? A record of A.D. 1574 
mentions that abhisheka was performed for the Mulabhera every Friday." This 
practice is still continued. Endowments for Tirumafijanam during various festivals 
like Yugädi, Dipävali etc., are recorded in the epigraphs of the 16th and 17th 
centuries A.D. 

The record dated A.D. 1574 mentioned above refers to the objects used for the 
holy bath as Tirumafijana-drivyam but does not specify them. But usually, on such 
occasions, various items are used for bathing the deity such as oil, milk, curd, coco- 
nut-water, rose-water, turmeric, sandal etc. After the bath is over, the images are 
dried with cloth and dressed with fine clothes and bedecked with ornaments and 
fresh garlands. A salad with a mixture of fruits, coconut, honey (pahchämrutham) 
and lemon juice (panagam) and betelstare offered to the deity and later distributed to 
the devotees. An interesting record? mentions the items of perfumery and other 
articles used during the holy bath such as: 


Kastüri (musk) 
Kunkumappu  (saffron) 
Pannir (rose-water) 
Chandanam (sandal-paste) 
Karpüram (camphor) 
Parimalam (scented oil) 


Pitambaram (fine silk clothes) 
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Kastūri or musk is usually placed on the forehead as tilaka before the pundra is 
applied. Kunkumappu or saffron is mixed with water for the bath as it gives a fine 
smell. Refined camphor or Pachai-Karpüram is also added. The ordinary camphor 
(karpūra) is used for the Dīpa-āratti or waving a light in front of God. Pannir or 
rose-water and sandal-paste mixed with water are used for the bath. 

Another type of application known as Pulukkappu is mentioned in an epigraph 
of Sriranga II dated A.D. 1575.!* It is a reference to the smearing of civet-oil over the 
image during the abhishekam, after which plain water is poured. Champaka-oil was 
also used for the bath. This was done every Friday. 


Special services or Sandhi 


Apart from these normal daily offerings, special offerings or services were insti- 
tuted by kings and other men of note and rank. Such offerings or Sandhis were 
instituted in large numbers in the 12th and 13th centuries and they were often named 
after the donors. One of the earliest of such offerings was the ködandaräman-sandhi 
instituted in honour to Kulöttunga III. For these the income from two villages 
amounting to 2,000 pon was donated. The other services instituted during the 
same reign were the Vira-kéralan-sandhi and the other Sundara-Pändya-Kälingarayan- 
sandhi. "Though the inscription does not specify the nature of the service, it provides 
for the expenses amounting to 3,000 pon required for the service. It included the 
feeding of 45 Brahmins in the two services. In the lith year of Kulöttunga III, 
another service named Dharma-paripälan-sandhi was instituted by Dharmaparipälan 
alias Rājādhirāja Malaiyarayan, one of the Malai-mudalis of the king." 

A service named Alappirandän-sandhi was instituted in the 14th year of Räjaräja 
III (A.D. 1230) for which land was donated at Perunagar. This service was named 
in honour of the Sambuvaraya chieftain Edirilisola Sambuvarayan Alappirandan 
alias Räjaräja Sambuvarayan grandson of Sengeni Ammiappan. Another epigraph 
dated A.D. 1247 refers to the same service and adds that it was performed soon after 
the service called the Gandagöpälan-sandhi. The latter was first instituted in 
A.D. 1230 and was subsequently patronised by numerous grants.!? It seems to have 
been an important and grand service instituted by Tikka I alias Gandagöpäladeva. 
The other services mentioned in the epigraph of this time are: Rähuttarayan-sandhi 
called after an officer under Vijayagandagopàla;?? Kumäragöpälan-sandhi perhaps 
called after Gandagöpäla’s son;*4 Amaräbaranan-sandhi named after Siyagangan, 
the Ganga Lord of Kūvalpura or Kolar;? Anaikattina-Sankaranäräyanana-sandhi 
instituted by Räjagandagöpälan in A.D. 1220.23 


Divya-prabhandam Recital 


In no other temple of South India is the congregational recitation of the inspired 
Tamil hymns of the Älvärs and the Achäryas, called the Divya-prabhanda-Seväkälam, 
done before the deity in such a methodical and grand manner as in this temple. This 
service called the Adayāpākam-service is rendered both inside the temple on the püja 
occasions and during processions in festivaltimes. It willnot be an exaggeration to 
say that it had been one of the important features responsible for making this temple 
famous and much-sought-after by the Sri-Vaishnava devotees. The Divya-prabhanda- 
reciters formed the vanguard of all processions. It is said that the vēdas go in 
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search of God, whereas the latter goes in search of the Divya-prabhandam, as He 
longs to hear the devotional songs of His devotees. The great poet Kamban, in his 


work Satagopan-andádi, has paid a glowing tribute to Divya-prabhandams and their 
reciters.24 He says: 


“The eternal, brilliant Lord of the Universe can transcend the reach of the vedas, the keenest 
intelligence of the learaed and the wise; He cannot but be bound by the love-lorn, devotional 
songs of saint (Nammālvār) of Kurukiic.”’ 

In another verse he emphasises that the recital of Tiruvöymoli was the most 
important item in the temple-festivals. He says: "Had not the saint (Nammälvär) 
come to Kurukür and rendered into the sweet Tamil all the thousand and odd 
eternal Védas, where would the Brahmins, their temples, feasts and festivals and 
their beauties stand? They would have been nowhere.’ Thus, there is no doubt 
that distinguishing features of a Sri-Vaishnava temple are the offer of worship of the 
twelve Alvars and the recital and exposition of the hymus of Nammälvär and the 
other eleven Alvars. An abridged version containing select excerpts from the works 
of the various Āļvārs is recited almost daily during the nitya-pūja and more elabora- 
tely on the festive occasions. The great ächärya Näthamuni resuscitated and codified 
the composition of the Ālvārs and popularised their singing with musical notes. Fol- 
lowing him, Rämänuja made their recital an important feature in the temples. The 
Āchāryas who succeeded Rämänuja and a belonging to the Prabhandic 
school, were chiefly responsible for maintaining and pteserving the mode and style of 
reciting these Tamilverses. In fact, even today, the vast majorty of the Divya- 
prabhanda ghösti or reciters in most of the temples of South India belong to the 
Tenkalai school. They are also called Jyal-Ghosti. The rendering of these Tamil 
verses With correct intonations is transmitted from generation to generation by oral 
teachings called Sandhai. These Tamil songs, couched in simple and touching langu- 
age, when rendered in this traditional /yal style, are extremely moving and a large 
concourse of people is attracted and held spell-bound for hours together. 

Usually, in all the Sri-Vaishnava temples, in the mornings, the Tiruppävai is recit- 
ed and in the evenings passages from the Nityánusandánam are recited. To the latter 
Will be added the relevant passages which are in praise of that particular temple. 
But in Varadarājaswāmi temple, th» practic2 is rather peculiar. ere, the reciters 
complete the 4,020 versss thrice or four times a year singing fifty verses every day. 
They continue the cycle even when the festival days intervene. On such occasions 

ssides reciting their usual 50 vers2s they recite more number of verses, as they go 
out in procession. But Nammälvär’s Tiruvdymoliis recited only within the precincts 
of the temple and never in the streets. 

Besides the Älvärs’ Divya-prabhandams, the other Tamil hymns that are recited 
on certain specific occasions are: Amudanär’s Rämänujanürrandädı and Manaväla 
Mahämuni’s Upadēsaratnamālai and Tiruvöymoli-nurrandädi. The first one is in 
praise of Rämänuja, the second in praise of the Āļvārs and ächäryas and the last 
in praise of Nammälvär. 


Stötrapäta recital 


Sanskrit laudatory verses are also recited in this temple on six specified occasions. 
The members of the Tätächärya family tak: a leading part init. Kurattalvar's 
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Varadaräjastavam and Vedänta Désika’s Varadaräja-Panchäsat are recited. 


Food-offerings 


Offering of water and food or firtham and prasädam to the deities on the different 
occasions or specified hours of the day is an important item in the daily pūjas. This 
holy water and food after they are offered to God are distributed among the temple- 
employees and also to the devotees who have gathered for the service. The terms 
used in the inscriptions for the holy food are Amudu, prasädams or taligai. The 
latter term is peculiar to the Vishnu temples. The food is offered thrice in a day in 
the morning (Udayakälam), midday (Uchikālam) and the early hours of the 
night (ardhajamam). The offering occurs usually at the end of each of the series of 
functions in the course of the worship of the deity. During the late Chöla and the 
Vijayanagar days, extensive provisions for the food-offerings are recorded in the 
inscriptions, not only for the daily routine but also on numerous festive occasions. 
In fact, most inscriptions give a long list of details regarding the different proportions 
of the various provisions and groceries required for different kinds of food-offerings. 
During Achyuta Raya’s time, a ‘Mahd-neivédyam’ a big special offering was instituted 
in the temple for the king’s merit for which 14 villages were donated. The epigraph 
gives graphic details of the Taligai and other items of groceries.** While for the 
daily routine, only ordinary plain rice was offered, special food preparations were 
offered often. They are mentioned frequently in the inscriptions and they make an 
interesting reading : 


(1) Pänagam — Lemon juice mixed with water and jaggery. 
(2) Vadaparuppu — Gram soaked in water and mixed with salt, green- 
chillies etc. 
(3) Kari-amudu — Cooked vegetable. 
(4) Daddhiyodanam — Rice mixed with curd (S.LT.I., I, No. 346, p. 318). 
(5) Dosaippadi —  Rice-cake (S.I.TI,I, No. 353, p. 325). 
(6) Adirasapadi — Sweet-cake (Ibid, No. 357, p. 332). 
(7) Appapadi — Sweet-cake (Ibid, 354, p. 328). 
(8) Vadai — Cake made with bengal-gram (Ibid, 366, p. 343). 
(9) Sukiyinpadi — Made of dried ginger (Ibid, p. 346). 
(10) Puliydrai — Cooked-rice mixed with tamarind and salt (Ibid, p. 351). 
(11) Ellorai — Cooked-rice mixed with gingelly seed (Ibid, p. 351). 
(12) Kadugorai —  Cooked-rice mixed with mustard (Ibid, p. 351). 
(13) Pongal —  Rice-pudding (Ibid). 
(14) Iddali — Rice-cake (Ibid). 
(15) Akkäravadasil — Sweet pudding with cooked rice and milk (Ibid). 
Section 2 
FESTIVALS 


Not only through worship and daily service to the deities, but through the 
impressive celebrations of their annual festivals, when the images were taken out in 
processions, that this temple created religious fervour among the huge crowds of 
people drawn from far and near. The processions of Lord Varadaräja afford a 
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grand spectacle of royal pageantıy. Some ofthe general features of the festivals can 
be noted here: 

(i) The deity is beautifully dressed and decorated with several costly jewels 
mounted on various vehicles of wooden horse, elephant, lion, swan 
etc., and taken in procession to different quarters of the Kāūchi city. The 
Gangai-kondän-mandapam, about 3 miles away from the temple, is the usual 
terminus for all the processions. 

(ii) The deity is given all the traditional royal paraphernalia like huge umbrellas 
(chatra) and chämaras (fly-whisks) as He is considered to be the king of 
kings. Two huge umbrellas, fly-whisks or chamaras flank the deity. The 
priests or archakas sit in front. The processional deity is stopped at various 
places so that the devotees can go near to offer worship. 

(iii) In front of the procession proceed the persons bearing the sacred banners and 
festoons; then follow the trumpeters, drum-beaters announcing the Lord’s 
arrival. Usually, the drums are carried on the horse’s back. Then come 
the caparisoned elephants. Next in order comes the huge concourse of 
Prabhandam-reciters called Iyal-ghösti. They stand closely together and 
move forward slowly reciting the Divya-prabhandams in their characteristic 
mellifluous tones. 

(iv) Behind the deity come the Véda-reciters called Vedaparayana-ghosti, who 
recite the different védas in the traditional orthodox style. 

(v) Following them come the various Bhajana-ghöstis or groups of singers of 
devotional songs, mostly from Tamil prabhandams. They come in groups 
from different parts of Tamil country to take part in this devotional service. 
They are also known asthe Bhägavata-ghöstis and their recitals are marked 
by great emotion and ecstasy. 

These are the general features of the processions of this temple. Let us now 
review the various festivals that take place in the course of the year. From the 
inscriptions of this temple and the literary references, it is seen that many of these 
festivals have been going on for centuries. In earlier stages, they seem to have been 
done on a smaller scale. But from about 15th and 16th centuries, the festivals and 
celebrations increased in number and grandeur, thanks to the numerous royal 
grants and other private benefactions. 


Chitra (April) 


The most important festiva] in this month is the Tiruavatära-utsavam which 
celebrates the birth of Sri Varadaräja. This falls on the hasta-star when the Lord is 
believed to have appeared before Brahma from the sacrificial fire. It marks the 
descent of God Varadaraja on the earth. Special tirumafijanam (bath) and proces- 
sion in the streets around the temple take place. On the full moon day of this 
month called Chitrapaurnami day, Lord Varadaraja is taken in procession to the 
banks of the river Palar for the famous Nadabhävi-utsavam. On the way He 
goes to the Ayyangär-kulam. On the river-bank Brahma-ärädana, Brahma’s worship 
of Lord Varadaraja is re-enacted and the same is witnessed by thousands of worship- 
pers. This performance of the festival in A.D. 1595 is attested by an inscription 
which calls the festival as *Tiruvüral'. The latter word refers to the spring-water in 
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the river-bed where the festival takes place. 

The Thöfta-utsava or Garden-festival is another important festival during this 
month. This festival was probably instituted in the 14th century by one Echchaya- 
Dannayäkkar, a minister of the Hovsala king Ballala III.” Two other epigraphs 
dated Š 1471 and Š 1473 record grant for making provisions and offerings for the 
garden-festival." It is called Töppu Tirunāl and Vasanta Toppu utsavam in the 
month of Chitra. In A.D. 1595, the garden was known as Visva-pundita-töppu, 
wherein there was a sixteen-pillared mandapa for the celebration of the festivals.?? 


Vaikäsi (May) 

The most famous festival, namely, the Brahmötsava, is conducted on a spectacular 
scale during this month for ten days. The day before the actual commencement of 
the festival is known as the Sénai Mudaliär Utsavam or Ālvār Tirunäl. In the even- 
ing of that day, Sēnai Mudaliār or Vishvakséna is propitiated. He is taken in 
procession to collect the mirtīgai or the sacred earth for construction of the altar for 
conducting höma or sacrifice in the mornings and evenings during the ten days of this 
festival. : This ceremony of the collection of sacred earth is mentioned as Tiruman- 
puludivära in an inscription of Sadäsiva’s time (dated A D. 1558).?? 

First day : Early in the morning Sri Varadaräjaswämi with his consorts Sri-devi 
and Bhü-devi is taken in procession from the Hastigiri, gorgeously adorned with 
exquisite jewels to the Vähana-mandapa in the outermost präkära. Then the dwaja- 
röhanam or flag-hoisting takes place to the accompaniment of ritualistic observances, 
as ordained by the Päncharätra-ägama. The hoisting of the flag formally signifies 
the commencement of the festival. After this, offerings are made to the guardian- 
deities of the eight cardinal directions known as the Ashtadikpaias. Then the deity 
goes out in procession in a golden vimāna or chapram along the streets of Käächi to 
the Gangaikondän-mandapa, about 3 miles away, and returns to the temple by about 
10 a.m. 

In the evening, the deity again goes out in procession on the Simha-vühana (lion- 
vehicle) and returns to the temple by about 9 p.m. After this, takes place a unique 
celebration in this temple called the Dvitzya-rakshä-bandanam or Irandäm käppu. For 
this Lord Varadaräja 1s taken back to his shrine on the Hastigiri where this second 
raksha-bandanam is performed. This is very unusual because in the other temples when 
once the Utsavabheras are taken out of their sanctum and the flag-hoisting ceremony 
is completed, they are never taken back to the sanctum-sanctorum till the flag is drawn 
down after the ten-day festival is over. But this peculiar practice was occasioned by 
certain historical circumstances. During the troublesome days of the Muslim inva- 
sion, the main deities were removed to the Udayärpälayam forest where they remained 
for some years. During this time, substitute idols were installed here and festivals 
conducted. Some years afterwards, when peace prevailed in the land, the original 
images were brought back to Kāūchi. Just then, the second day of the annual Vai- 
säka festival was going on. The devotees hastened back to the temple with the 
original image in the evening of the second day. Rejoiced at the happy event, a 
fresh rakshä-bandanam was done for that deity and at the same time the festival 
continued with the original deities. This is said to have occasioned the second 
käppu festival which continues to be celebrated even now. 
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The details of the vākanas or vehicles for this ten-day Brahmötsavam are outlined 
as below : 


Day Morning Evening 

Ist Golden chapram (canopy) Simha-vāhana (Lion) 

2nd Hamsa vähanam or swan Sürya-prabhai (Sun-vehicle) 

3rd Garuda or the Eagle Hanuman 

4th Sesha-vähana (the divine Chandra-prabhai (the moon-vehicle) 
serpent) 

5th Möhini-avatära (in a golden Yāļi-vāhana (combined form of ele- 
palanquin) phant and lion) 

6th Chapram or canopy—the Elephant-vāhana 
deity is dressed like Vēņugē- 
pāla 

Tth Rathötsava or Tiruthér i.e., No procession 
car-festival 

8th No procession—only Totti Horse-vehicle 


Tirumanjanam (the deity 
is given a holy bath in a 


tub) 

9th Adum-pallakku (swinging Punyakoti-vimdna (canopy) 
palanquin) 

10th No procession—only Dwädasa- Vattivér-chapram procession only 
ärädanam within the temple around the temple 


Historical reference to the Vaikäsi Festival 


This ten-day Brahmötsava festival has been going on in this temple for many cen- 
turies in the same order in which it is described above. An interesting epigraph of 
the 14th century A.D. enumerates the localities to which the image of the God may 
be taken on the days in which it is carried in procession on elephant, horse and 
garuda vehicles respectively. It stipulates that on these days, the deity should be 
taken upto Rangan Street. But from the day of the car festival on the 7th day, the 
deity should be taken upto the Gangai-kondün-mandapam.? The epigraph further 
stipulates four groves (Töppu) Seramän-Perumäl-Tiruttoppu,  Araperunchelvi 
Tiruttöppu, Senbagattiruttoppu, Rajēnadēvar-tiruttoppu. This inscription should 
not be mistaken to refer to the genesis of the festival. Itonly stipulates the routes 
for the procession. The festival was evidently much older. The third day festival 
of Garudötsavam is specially mentioned by Vēdānta Désika in his Varadaräja-pan- 
chäsat. Doddayächärya, who lived in the 16th century, has described the beauty 
of the Garuda festival? Tyägaräja and Muthuswami Dikshitar, the two renowned 
music-composers who lived in the 18th century, have sung ecstatically about this 
festival in their famous compositions beginning with Vinatā suta and Sri Varadaraja 
respectively. 

There are many more references in the inscriptions to the grants made at different 
times for providing offermgs to God during this Vaikäsi festival? An inscription 
dated A.D. 1537 refers to this festival beginning with Ālvār-tirunāļ. An epigraph 
dated $ 1493 (A.D. 1572) records the grant of five villages to this temple for con- 
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ducting this festival which is called as ““Tiruyaipyasi Tirunäl”. It gives minute details 
of various food offerings made on these festival daysand to the distribution of the 
food offerings to the Sri-Vaishnava and other devotees beginning with Ankurärpanam 
and the Dwajäröhanam and ending with the Vidäyatti. This epigraph refers to the 
various mandapas where the procession was stopped for making offerings to God. 
They are : Garuda-mandapa, abhisheka-mandapa, Timmaräja-mandapa and Nambi-man- 
dapa and Gangai-hondan-mandapa.® 

It is interesting to see even today the presence of a number of stone-built man- 
dapas at various points on the road between the Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple and the 
Gangai-kondän mandapa, though many of them are in disuse now. Many of them 
have since been converted into shops or hotels. 

Another important festival of this month is that of Nammālvār, the greatest of the 
Vaishnava Alvärs for whom there is a separate shrine in this temple. His birth-day 
falls on the Vaisdka-star of the Vaikäsi-month and so, happily coincides with the 
annual Brahmötsavam. On the final day (säthumurai), Lord Varadaräja is taken in 
procession to the Alvär’s shrine to receive the mangalä-säsana (benediction) from His 
great devotee. 


Ani (June-July) 


In this month Ködai-utsavam or summer festival is celebrated for seven days. On 
the eighth day the Lord is mounted on the Garuda-vähana (Ani Garudan). As the 
birth-day of Periälvär coincides with this, the Paratatva-nirnaya festival takes place 
on this day. This festival is mentioned in a record of Sadāšiva dated A D. 1558.% 
It speaks of the procession of Perumäland Periälvär around the streets. Another 
record refers to this festival as Tirupallandu-Sirappu.** The third important festival 
of this month is the Jyēshtābhishēka of both the utsava images of Perumal and Perun- 
devi Tāyār. It is conducted on the Sravana-star. Itis on this occasion that the 
gold covers or kavachams are removed and, after necessary adjustments are made, 
are again fitted to the icons. 


Adi (July-August) 


In this month is celebrated the Tiruvädipüram festival in honour of Andäl or 
Sūdikkodutta Nächiär for whom there is a separate shrine in the second präkära. 
The festival culminates in the celebration of the marriage of Andal, the divine 
maiden and the Lord. An inscription of the Vijayanagar times records provisions 
for offerings to Südikkodutta Nāchiār (Andäl) on the occasion of Tiruvädi-tirunäl.3® 
On the Adi full-moon day, the Gajēndra-mēksha festival takes place. 

The procession takes place in the night and is confined to the four streets around 
the temple. But perhaps in the Vijayanagar times, the procession went as far as 
the Gangai-kondän-mandapa. An epigraph dated A.D. 1592 refers to the grant of 
a village for conducting the festivals in the month of Adi. During this time, the 
deity used to go to the Gangai-kondän-mandapa and after his return used to wit- 
ness the Agnistama-sacrifice.” A record dated 21st year registers a grant of 
village by the Telugu-Choda chief Maduräntaka Pottäpi Chölan for conducting the 
Adi-festival.® 
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Avani (August-September) 

In this month is performed the Pavitrötsava festival. Its object is the expiation 
of the sins of omission and commission arising in the daily worship and other reli- 
gious rites performed in temples. It is essentially a purificatory ceremony. Dur- 
ing this time, Sri Varadarāja is decorated with pavitramālā or purificatory garlands 
made of silk thiead. The ceremonies included the performance of Homa and Vēdic 
recitations on all days. It ends with the Poorna-āhuti. That the pavitrötsavam was 
celebrated even as early as A.D. 1521 is attested by an epigragh.? The perfor- 
mance of this festival is referred to ina record of Achyuta Raya dated A.D. 1533. 
It mentioned a grant of many villages for the provision of many important festivals 
including the Tirupwitra-tirunäl.“ “This is again referred to in an inscription dated 
A.D. 1537.4 

Another important festival of this month is the Sri Jayanti or the birth anniver- 
sary of Krishna which falls on the day of the Rohini. This falls on the 8th day or 
Ashtami of the dark fortnight. The festival celebrates the birth and boyish pranks 
of Krishna. There are special pūjas, offerings, holy bath followed by processions. 
Next day is held the Uriyadi festival which symbolises the stealing of butter by 
Krishna. This game creates a lot of fun and frolic, commemorative of the playful 
acts of Krishna as child. An epigraph dated A.D. 1538 makes clear reference to the 
celebration of this festival. It records a grant of money by one Vada Tiruvēngada 
Jiyar of Tirupati.*? 

An undated epigraph of the Vijayanagar times informs us that the Uriyadi festival 
was conducted in front of the Hanuman temple—the place in which it is conducted 
even today.? An epigraph dated A.D. 1517 mentions that the main deity used to 
be taken in procession to the Hanuman temple to witness the Uriyadi festival. 


Purattäsi (September-October) 


The grand Navarätri festival is celebrated for ten days in this month, when both 
Varadaräja and Perundévi Tāyār grace the durbär or kolu in the hundred-pillared 
mandapa in the outermost präkära on the Mahänavami day, an abhishékam or holy 
bath for the deities is performed in the mandapa in front of the Täyär shrine fol- 
lowed by a street procession. The festival of purattasi mentioned in a 13th century 
record perhaps refers to this festival.* 

An epigraph dated A D. 1530 evidently refers to the same festival and calls it 
Mahalakshmi festival ia Purattāsi.** Closely following Navaratri festival comes 
Vijayadasami which is considered as specially auspiciou for the commencement of 
any venture. On this occasion is performed the Vauni-tree festival. This is men- 
tioned in a record of A.D. 1530.47 On the Sravana-day of this month is celebrated 
the Säthumurai festival in honour of Sri Védanta Désika of Vilakkoli köil at Thüppil, 
a suburb of Käächi. Dēsika is brought in procession from his shrine to the Varada- 
räjaswämi temple for worship. This is in addition to a festival for Désika enshrined 
in the temple itself in the vähana-mandapa. It is curious that none of the inscriptions 
mentions this festival. 
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Aippasi (October-November) 

This month witnessed the festivals for the Mudal-āļvārs and Manaväla-Mahämuni 
besides the Deepavali. Perhaps in the Chöla days the festival for the Mudal-älvärs 
was celebrated on a more attractive scale. As early as A.D. 1129, we hear about 
the festivals in honour of Bhūdam and Pēy Alvärs conducted on their birth-days. A 
grant of the date provides for their worship on 13 days of every year on their birth- 
stars. On these days Arulälapperumäl was brought out and bathed with eightyone 
kalašas or pots, and received great offerings.** Ankurarpanam a ceremony preliminary 
to the religious feast was also conducted. For this function nine varieties of pulses 
(navadhänya) are kept in nine vessels with water sprinkled over them so as to allow 
for the germination of the seeds. This function is believed to symbolise prosperity 
and therefore done before the commencement of any festival. Manavala-Mahamuni’s 
festival is conducted for ten days in his shrine at the south-eastern corner of the outer- 
most enclosure. The final day i.e., on Moola-nakshairam, Lord Varadarāja is 
brought in procession to Mahàmuni's shrine and made to rest for some time, 
when many verses from the Divya-prabhandam are recited. Then both are taken 
together in procession into the inner precincts of the temple upto the abhisheka-mandapa 
when a picturesque ceremony takes place. After receiving the blessings of the Lord, 
Manaväla-Mahämuni returns to his shrine. This old festival was suspended for 92 
years from 1852 owing to sectarian disputes; but revived from the year 1944 under 
the judicial orders. Offerings and festivals in honour of Manaväla Mahämuni are 
specifically mentioned in two inscriptions dated A.D. 1555 and 1582. The former 
which belongs to the time of Sadāšiva records a grant by Parakäla Alagiya Singar 
for offerings to all the 12 Alvärs and some ächäryas on their birth-days. The ächäryas 
mentioned are :  Tirukkachi-nambi (Mrigasirsa), Emberumanar (Tiruväthirai), 
Kūrattāļvār (Hastam), Näthamunigal (Anusham) and Peria Jiyar (Mūlam). Peria 
Jiyar was Manaväla Mahamuni whose birth-star was Mülam.* The record of 1582 
clearly mentions Manavala Mahämuni-Arpasi-müla-Sirappu,?® the festival conducted 
on his annual birth-day for which honours were sent from the main shrine. 


Kärthigai (November-December ) 


In this month are celebrated the Kārthigai festival and the festival for Tirumangai 
Alvar. The latter falls on the Krithika-star. The Kärthigai festival was performed 
even as early as A.D. 1533. It was known as Tirukkärtigai-tirunäl. Itis celebrated 
on the full-moon day. The temple premises and private houses outside are all pro- 
fusely ılluminated with the traditional earthen lamps. This is observed to propitiate 
Agni (Fire), one of the five elements. 


Märgali (December-January) 


One of the most important festivals in a Sri-Vaishnava temple is the Adhyayana- 
utsayam that takes place in this month for 20 days. The period of this festival is 
divided into two equal parts—the earlier ten days forming the first period or pagal- 
pattu (1.e., days ten) and the latter ten days the second period or iräpattu (in ten 
nights). The second half commences on the Vaikunta-Ekädasi day. Here in this 
temple there is no procession during the first half, namely, pagalpattu. On the Bogi 
festival day, there is Tirukkal anam or marriage performed for the Lord Varada and 
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Andal. The Adhyayana-utsavam is considered as the very soul of a Sri-Vaishnava 
temple because it 1s a solemn occasion when the intimate relationship between God 
and His devotees—Alvars and Acharyas—is fully brought out. During this time all 
the devotional outpourings of the Alvars are recited in the presence of the chief deity 
and all the Āļvārs and the Āchāryas assembled in front. The second half (10 days) 
is devoted chiefly to the recital of the Tiruvoymoli of Nammälvär, the central figure 
among the Vaishnava canonised saints. At the finishing stage of the recital of the 
Tiruvoymoli, which marks the culmination of the festival, the image of Nammälvär is 
lifted and taken to the feet of the Lord to the accompaniment of the recital of the last 
20 stanzas of the work which give a graphic description of how a released soul 
transcends unto Godhood. He becomes one with the Almighty; but some time after, 
the Alvar is re-granted to the world at the request of the earthly devotees for the 
redemption of humanity. This festival is marked by profound solemnity and dignity. 

A record of Achyuta Raya dated A.D. 1533 clearly refers to the Tiru-adhyayana 
festival and the grant of provision for the same.™ 

Another inscription dated A.D. 1591 records a grant of village for the purpose 
of conducting the Tiru-adhyayana festival in the month of Margali.? It makes parti- 
cular reference to the “ulagamunda-peruväyan-sirappu” which is on the sixth day 
after the Ekädasi when the sixth canto of Tiruyöymoli beginning with the words 
**Ulagamunda-peruvàyan" is recited. 

Besides this, the regular morning Dhanurmasa worship takes place in the temple 
when Andäl’s Tamil composition—Tiruppävai—is recited. A special endowment was 
made in A.D. 1527 in the time of Krishnadeva Raya for Dhanurmása-püja and offer- 
ings for all the 30 days of the month.? On the day after the Iyarpa Sättumurai of 
the Adhyayana festival, the Anushränakulam festival is performed to commemorate 
the incident in Rämänuja’s life. Varadaräja, accompanied by Rämänuja or Udaiya- 
var, goes to the säla-well (about two miles away from the temple) from where Rämä- 
nuja is believed to have carried water to the temple daily. There is now a small 
temple for Rämänuja near the well. Onthe return, the chief deity is dressed like 
a hunter (Vedan) as he once appeared to Rämänuja. There seems to be a reference 
to this festival in an undated record of Vijayanagar king.*4 


Thai (January-February) 


This month is famous for the Parivēttai festival at Sivaram, a place about ten 
miles east of Kafichi and on the banks of the River Palar. Varadaräja goes there in 
the early hours ofthe morning. He is taken up the hill and stationed at a temple 
there. Thousands of people who gather from all neighbouring villages go up the 
hill and offer worship. In the evening, He is taken to the river and then back to 
Kāūchi. The reference to Parivetfai ina record dated Š 1470 (A.D. 1548) may 
be to the festival.” In the same month, on the Pournami day, the floating festival is 
conducted in the enchanting Anantasaras tank within the temple. The Lord and His 
consort are taken into a wooden pavilion which slowly floats and glides on the water. 
The pavilion is beautifully illuminated. 

The festival in honour of Kürattälvär takes place durtng the Hasta-star of this 
month. As the author of the famous Varadaräjastavam and as one who was a close 
associate of Rämänuja, he is specially honoured in this temple. Offering on Kürat- 
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talvar’s birth-day is recorded in an epigraph dated A.D. 1555.% 


Mäsi (February-March) 


Another grand floating festival or Teppotsavam takes place in this month at Rāja- 
kulam or Räyäjee tank about six miles from Käächi. It takes place on the full- 
moon day. There are references to this festival in the inscriptions of the temple which 
mention it as Sdam-tirunäl. 

This is followed immediately by Davana-utsavam or Garden-festival for three days 
within the temple garden called now as Dorai Thottam. This is a festival for both 
Perumal and Tāyār. 


Panguni (March-April) 


In this last month of the year is conducted the Panguni-Pallava Utsavam for 
seven days when the sthalapuräna of the temple viz., the Hastigiri Mahātmiya is read 
in the hundred-pillared mandapa in the presence of Lord Varada. 

In the same month is celebrated the marriage festival for Malayäla Nāchiyār for 
whom there is a separate shrine in the temple. This is held for a week ending with 
the marriage on the Uttiram day. This is a unique festival for this temple and it 
attracts a vast concourse of devotees who are delighted to witness the divine marriage 
on the auspicious day. 

The performance of this festival in A.D. 1582 is attested by an epigraph of Sri- 
rangaraya. It records endowment for offerings to be made during this festival 
which is specially called Sērakula-nāchiar-panguni-uttiram-sūttumurai. It also in- 
forms us that on that day Sērakula-nāchiar, Varadaraja and Sēnai-mudaliār were 
taken in procession to a garden named Dalavāy-tēppu where offerings were 
made. 

Thus, it will be seen from the foregoing that the temple bristles with festivals all 
through the year. They have been arranged with great forethought and planning, 
so that many ofthem are appropriate to the season and weather-conditions. For 
instance, the grand annual Brahmótsavam takes place in the month of May when 
the vast agricultural population has resting time; the Teppotsavam or floating festi- 
val in Mäsi soon after the rainy season is over, when the tanks would be full to the 
brim. Even though there is evidence attesting to the occurrence of the annual and 
a few other festivals in the Chola days, it is clear from the inscriptional evidences 
cited above, that it was during the Vijayanagar times—from about the 14th century, 
the festivals increased both in number and grandeur. The rituals and functions in 
the temple also increased which correspondingly needed new types of structures like 
the Kalyana-mandapa, ühjal-mandapa and Vasanta-mandapa. 

Any description ofthe Käfichi festivals can hardly do justice to their grandeur. 
The vast multitude that throng the thoroughfares and the temple premises and wait 
for hours on end to have a glimpse of the Lord, the great devotional surge that one 
witnesses in the emotional recitation of the Vēdas and the Divya-prabhandams, the 
bhajanas or singing-parties, the graceful march of theLord from the temple to the 
Gangaikondān-maņdapa and back, amidst the milling crowds, all these scenes are to 
be seen to be believed. 
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verse, — Vedattin mun 


CHAPTER VI 
FUNCTIONARIES AND HISTORY OF MANAGEMENT 


The position of the temple as an institution providing work fora large number 
of people is a striking feature of the socio-economic life of the mediaeval times. 
Large temples afforded ample opportunities to the people of the locality to serve the 
temple in various capacities involving religious, administrative and other quasi-reli- 
gious and manual work. We know that the great temple at Thaūjāvūr had nearly 
600 employees on its rolls in A.D. 1011. The Koil-olugu, the chronicle of the Sri- 
rangam Vishnu temple, gives graphic details of the various classes of the temple- 
servants and their duties.* Though no such written account is available for the Vara- 
daräjaswämi temple, the inscriptions therein provide us with valuable data regard- 
ing this aspect. The temple employees are referred to by many general terms such as 
koil-parivarangal, köil-paniseivärgal, Üliyakkarargal3 A record dated 35th year of 
Kulöttunga Chöla III (circa A.D. 1213) informs us that there were 200 women (padi- 
yilär) serving in this temple. They were known as Tribhuvana-viradevan-padiyilär, 
perhaps named after the king’s title—7Tribhuvana-vīra-dēvan.* The same inscription 
also informs us that these 200 persons were provided with lands and houses. Perhaps 
this was the general pattern followed by way of remunerating the temple servants. 
Unfortunately, the record does not give the details of the various servants and their 
functions. The true import of the numerous names and designations that occur in 
many other epigraphs is discussed in the light of the data available in the koil-olugu 
and in the inscriptions of other temples. The history of the management is traced 
under a separate section. 
The functionaries of the temple can be studied under three broad categories : 
(i) those engaged in purely spiritual or religious services like the performance of 
the pūja or worship, chanting the sacred hymns etc ; 
(ii) those engaged in rendering various kinds of quasi-religious, artistic and 
other manual work; and 
(ii) those appointed to do administrative work pertaining to matters like 
the management, supervision over the staff, the maintenance of accounts etc. 


Section 1 
SPIRITUAL FUNCTIONARIES 
(1) Jiyars 


The most highly respected spiritual or religious dignitaries who were in charge of 
the proper conduct of the religious ceremonies, worship and other procedures were 
the Jiyars. A few Chöla records of the temple make pointed reference to the 
presence of the ‘koil-Jiyars’ though the exact nature of their religious duties is not 
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specified.* But we know from the works like the Koil-olugu and the Tirvmalai-olugu 
that the Jiyars were functioning as the spiritual heads in both the temples at Sriran- 
gam and Tirupatifrom the days of Rāmānuja. They were the authorities in the 
modes and procedures of the ceremonies, connected with the worship. 

The Jiyars were ascetics (sanyāsis). Usually, persons of sound knowledge of the 
scriptures and good character were selected for the Jiyar’s position. They need not 
be necessarily celebates, but persons leading a normal married life (grihastas) were 
also often chosen. But after the selection, they should renounce their household 
duties and other material comforts and take to the ascetic life, dedicating themselves 
to the religious service. The Jiyars had their own mathas or monasteries, having a 
number of disciples who sought spiritual initiation and enlightenment. 

From the records of the 15th, the 16th and the 17th centuries of our temple, we 
learn that successive Jiyars with the monastic cognomen Alagiya-manaväla-Jiyar 
functioned as the spiritual heads in this temple. They were known as the Koyil-Kélvi- 
Jiyar i.e., the Jiyar who was the Koil-Kélvi or the temple superintendent, just like 
Vada-Tiruvēngada Jiyar was the Koil-Kelvi of the Tirumalai temple, more or less at 
the same period. 

The Jiyars held an important and honoured place in the temple hierarchy and 
their presence during momentous occasions attests to this. Thus, when the Vijaya- 
nagar king Krishnadéva Raya specified the routes to be followed by the cars of the 
Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple and the Ekämr&svarar temple, the former was represent- 
ed by the Jiyars, Stānattārs and the Accountant ® 

Many are the epigraphs which specify the shares in the prasādam (holy food) of 
the Jiyars. A record dated A.D. 1562 allots one fourth of the share to Alagia Mana- 
vila Jīyar.” Whereas a record dated 1595 allots a share to the Jiyar equal to that 
of the Stänattärs and the Sri-Vaishnavas of the temple.? 

The Alagia-manaväla Jiyars held an eminent position in the temple even as late 
as A.D. 1724 as attested by the copper plate grant of that date.* But, they 
seem to have lost their eminent position of koil-kelvi in the wake of the sectarian 
disputes. 

However, the Alagia-manavala-Jiyar-matha is still there at Kafichi and the Jiyar 
attends the morning and evening services regularly every day and takes part in the 
recital of the Tamil hymss (Divya-prabhandams) along with the Tenkalai adhyāpakas 
or reciters. During the festivals, the Jiyar takes a leading part in the procession 
along with his prabhandam reciters. 


(2) Sri-Vaishnavas of the temple 


Members of the many Sri-Vaishnava families did the duties of chanting the Sans- 
krit védas and the Tamil prabhandams. Many Chola and later epigraphs mention 
them as the Koil-Sri-Vaishnavas.? An epigraph of Kulöttunga III (A.D. 1178-1216) 
mentions them as the Tiruppadi-Sri-Vaishnavas, the word Tiruppadi meaning here 
"the sacred shrine”. From two records of the reign of the same king, we learn 
that they constituted an important body who entered into agreements with the do- 
nors, accepted donations and agreed to implement the provisions of the agreement. 
They anticipated the Szalattärs of the later periods (481 and 493 of 1919). Another 
record refers to them as **Peruma] Koil-Sri-Vaishnavas".? They were entitled to get 
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a regular share in the sanctified food or any other special offerings.? A number of 
epigraphs of the 15th and 16th centuries frequently refer to the Iyal-sévikkum-Sri- 
vaishnavas i.e., the Sri-Vaishnavas reciting Jyal or Tamil hymns. An epigraph 
dated A.D. 1242 records the grant of 174 velis of land to 58 Brahmins reciting the 
Vaishnava hymn TiruvoymoliJ9* Another record refers to the Sri-Vaishnavas reciting 
the Vēdas and says that they were paid some cash also! Even today, there is what 
is known as the adhyāpaka-mirās by which many reciters of the sacred hymns get a 
regular emolument in kind and cash. 

In the 17th century, a few selected Sri-Vaishnava leaders received the honour of 
precedence in reciting the Tamil hymns and receiving the Tirtham and prasadam i.e., 


holy water and food. It is known as the arulappädu honour which is being 
enjoyed hereditarily." 


(3) Archakas 


The officiating priests who conduct the worship in the inner shrines are called 
the archakas or Bhajtāchāryas. Now there are ten priests to attend to the various 
shrines in the temple by a system of rotation (murai). There are separate priests for 
the shrines of the Āļvārs and the āchāryas. A record of the 13th century informs 
us that there were 10 Bajtars (priests) in the temple at the time. The one who did 
service at the main sanctum was known as Periaperumäl-Nambi and the names of 
some of the other priests were: Karunäkara-Battar, Dévappiran Varadaräja-Battar. 
The priest attending to the Narasimha shrine was known by the general name Singap- 
perumāļ-Dīkshitar.'* The priest in charge of dressing the deity was called Singāra- 
nambi.? Some of the names of the priests occurring in the inscriptions are interest- 
ing. They are :— 

(1) Sridhara Battar?! 

(2) Rämänuja-Gövinda Battar?? 

(3) Alagiya-manava]a-Battar?? 

(4) Narasinga Battar?* 

(5) Vāsudēva Battar.?° 
As already seen, the interpolated chapter in the Jayakhya-Samhita lays down certain 
qualifications of birth and training for the priests of this temple.** 

In the older times, the priests of the temples were provided with houses to live 
in and some lands for sustenance, besides a regular share in the daily food-offerings. 
Thus, a record datable to the first half of the 14th century registers a gift of a house- 
site and some privileges to a priest named Narasinga Battar of this temple.2” Any 
donation for festival or offerings made special allotment of a share thereof for the 
priests. The practice continues even today. But now no residential quarters are given. 
Only a share in the food and some cash award constitute their remuneration. Money 
collected through the individual devotees and pilgrims by way of performing the 
archanas (special worship) goes to the priests. But on the whole, their income is 
poor and is hardly commensurate with the labour and time spent. 


(4) Parichärakas 


They are the attendants who render assistance to the officiating priests. They do 
various smaller duties lıke the supply of water for the holy bath and various other 
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sundry items like the incense, camphor etc., at regular intervals to the priest when 
the latter is engaged in performing the pūja. 

These employees are referred to in an epigraph dated A.D. 1592 as the Sannidhi 
Parichārakas, the attendants in the shrine.** 


(5) Vinnappam-seivar 


They were the temple singers and reciters. According to the Köil-olugu, they 
were known as the Araiyars at Srirangam. They used to sing the Tamil prabhandams 
in front of the deity in a particular musical note, accompanied by the vina. Some- 
times, they would show gestures and act. Particularly, their swingsongs during the 
swing-festival (Üsjal) and Tiruppalli-eluchi in the month of märgali are mentioned in 
the olugu. The Araiyars are still functioning at Srirangam. We know from an ins- 
cription dated A.D. 1242, that there were 22 vinnappam-seivar of the Brahmin caste 
at the Varadaraja temple.?? 


(6) Tirumanjanam-edukkiravar (carriers of holy water) 


This is a class of Brahmin employees engaged in bringing water from the river 
for the holy bath. On festive occasions, they used to go in groups and carry water 
in decorated silver or brass vessels for the anointment. They are mentioned in the 
two records dated A.D. 1536 and 1540.9? The former record mentions that each 
of them was paid one panam per day as wage. 


Section 2 
FUNCTIONARIES FOR QUASI-RELIGIOUS AND OTHER MANUAL WORK 


Besides those engaged in the purely religious duties, there were numerous emplo- 
yees rendering various kinds of semi-religious and other physical service to the 
temple. 


(1) Swayampäkis (cooks) 


There was a kitchen or madappalli in the temple. An epigraph of even the lith 
century refers to the construction of a kitchen (Mahdnasa) in the temple.? It was 
meant to prepare taļigai or food of various kinds to be offered to the deities The 
cooks were regular employees of the temple getting remuneration both in kind and 
cash. Their chief duties were, the preparation of food, making the cooked rice into 
blocks, and taking them to the various shrines from the kitchen. They are not 
hereditary servants, but are appointed from time to time. An inscription dated A.D. 
1591 mentions the share of food to the Swayampākis from the offerin gs made bya 
donor.? Apart from cooking the normal quota of food for the daily offerings, the 
cooks have to prepare special kinds of food during the festival times for which they 
would get extra allowance in kind and cash. 


(2) Viniyūgam-seivār (food-distributors) 


These were in charge of distributing the consecrated food to the customary clai- 
mants as well as the ordinary devotees who have gathered for a particular service. 
There was one head for this class called ““Viniyögam-seiyum pärupatyakärar”® who 
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supervised the distribution and saw to it that it was made in accordance with the 


conditions in force. Probably he was responsible for making over the stipulated 
shares for various service-holders. 


(3) Singan-murai (suppliers of fuel) 


These were in charge of the supply of fuel to the kitchen. The fuel is frequently 
referred to in the epigraphs as Erikarumbu.* This service called Singan-murai is 
mentioned in the Tirupati inscriptions as well as Tirumalai-Olugu.** 


(4) Sri-padam Tängiravars 


This phrase refers to the devotees who carry the processional deities within the 


precincts of the temple. This is not a fixed office, but it is often rendered as a volun- 
tary service. 


(5) Mun-tandu-pin-tandu-pidikkaravar or Kodi-karar® 


This refers to the labourers who carry the deities mounted on the big vehicles or 
yähanas in the streets, outside the temple. Mostly the labourers did this difficult 
and strenuous work. The vähanas are very heavy and are usually fixed to a large 
flat wooden plank. Large and thick wooden poles about 100 ft. long are tied to the 
bottom and lıfted by labourers who divide themselves into four groups for the four 
sides. The terms mun-tandu, pin-tandu refer to the poles in front and at the back of 
the deity. They were paid daily wages in cash, besides food. 


(6) Kodi-kudai-äl® (banner and umbrella-bearers) 


This refers to the labourers who carry the banners and the umbrellas. There are 
special colourful banners, with the Vaishnava-symbols which are carried in front of 
the festival processions. 

Similarly, one of the things for which Käfchipuram is famous, is the making of 
huge and beautiful temple umbrellas which are carried on either side of the deity. 


(7) Thér-niminda-àl* (car-pullers) 


This refers to the labourers who were engaged in directing and pulling the huge 
wooden car along the streets on the seventh day of the annual festival. The wheels 
are huge, about 10 ft. in diameter. Asit is difficult to pull the car straightaway, 
persons were engaged ın inserting long poles as an incline-lever bebind the wheels and 
press it so that wheels would move and once they got moving, it was easy to pull the 
car. This term niminda perhaps refers to this initial operation in starting the car. 
The car-pullers were given wages which is mentioned as Fadam-piditha-küli, vadam 
meaning the thick ropes tied to the car for pulling.*? 


(8) Tiruvidi-pandam-pidittavan^ (torch-bearers) 

There were a number of torch-bearers in all processions both inside the temple and 
in the outer streets. A bundle of cotton rags tied around iron prongs at the end of 
a wooden handle and soaked in the gingelly or ground-nut oil and lighted usually 
served as the light or the pandam. It is called Tivatti. A long metal rod was also 
used as handle. This is called by an epigraph as Tirukkuļāi-pandam.* The wages 
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for the light-bearer are described in an epigraph as Tivatti-sumanda-küli.* 


(9) Tiruvilakku-käran 


This ofüce is mentioned in an epigraph of A.D. 1572.% Perhaps, he was res- 
ponsıble for all the lighting arrangements in the shrines, entrances, outer precincts 
and the processions. 


(10) Men in charge of crackers 


A few persons were specially engaged in letting fireworks and crackers during 
the festivals. On certain nights there would be a splendid show of colourful lights 
and crackers. Such persons are mentioned as vänam-sudikkum-äl.® 


(11) Sculptors (Silpis) 

This class of artisans is mentioned as silpis in an inscription dated A.D. 1571. 
They were an important class of well-trained artisans, steeped in the architectural 
traditions and texts. Here in South India, this continues to be a hereditary family 
profession. In such a vast temple complex the need to employ this class is quite 
obvious. Besides structural additions or alterations, repairs to the existing struc- 
tures must have been entrusted to them. One inscription refers to them as those who 
undertake repairs to the mandapas (Mandapam Seppanidugira).*” 

Now the sculptors or masons are not permanently on the rolls of the temple emp- 
loyees. But, formerly, they seem to have been employed regularly to attend to 
various constructional and repair-activities and special grants of lands were given to 
them. 


(12) Carpenters 


There were also temple carpenters to attend to various duties like the making or 
repairing of the vähanas or vehicles, preparing the wooden poles to carry them, 
wooden pedestals, wooden handles for umbrellas etc., which were needed from time 
to time. The making of the huge wooden car with exquisite ornamental work must 
have involved considerable labour and ingenuity. This class is mentioned in inscrip- 
tions dated A.D. 1558 and 1572. From the latter epigraph we learn that on the 
eve of the car festival the carpenters were in charge of seeing that the car was put in 
road-worthy condition and carry out any repairs, if necessary. Often, the carpenters 
were given lands named Tacha-mäniam. 


(13) Blacksmiths 


The record dated A.D. 1558, referred to above, mentions this class of artisans as 
karumars, engaged to do certain works in the temple. Their services were also needed 
in the preparation and maintenance of the wooden car and other vehicles with their 
vast network of bolts and nails. Besides, they had also to supply solid iron-blocks 
to be placed in front of the wheels of the car in order to stop it at various places 
from moving. This is specially mentioned in an epigraph as “Tiruther Irumbu 
mutti” 49 
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(14) Goldsmiths 


Though there is no direct reference to them in any ofthe epigraphs, we can easily 
presume that they were of immense service to the temple. We get a number of refe- 
rences to the donations of costly golden and other precious stone jewels to the deity— 
like the golden yajfiopavita?? (sacred thread), golden kriya (headgear), sankha, chakra, 
abhaya-hasta (a covering over the hand set in precious stones)?! All the deities were 
endowed with gold ornaments like necklaces, armlets etc. To make such jewels as 
well as renew and burnish the old ones from time to time, the services of the gold- 
smiths were required by the temple which perhaps allotted certain lands for the 
goldsmiths (Tattāra mänianı), as it was done in many villages. 


(15) Bronze and bell-metal workers 


Another important class of artisans whose services are indispensable for a temple 
were the metal workers who made a number of bronze idols from time to time. A 
variety of brass lamp-stands were presented to the temple.* Like sculptors, they 
must have also been in regular employment receiving fixed annual remuneration in kind 
and occasional cash rewards. They also prepared the bells and gongs in the temple used 
during the ceremonies and festivals. They also made the metal sheet coverings over 
the stone steps, Sikharas and thresholds in the temple. 


(16) Potters and Washermen 


Both the classes should have been on the regular rolls of the temple-employees. 
Potters supplied the necessary cooking vessels and pots for keeping the grains, cereals, 
sandal paste etc. 

Washermen cleaned the garments of the deities daily. Besides this, they had to 
supply the necessary waste-cotton or cloth for the processional torches. 

Probably they were granted lands by the temple for their maintenance. Even now 
a special festival is held annually to honour the potters, washermen, barbers etc., 
serving in the temple. 


(17) Pandal-erecters 


Erection of pandal or shamianas with the help of dried coconut leaves on a vast 
scale is a special feature of all festivals in South India. Rows of bamboo or other 
poles would be erected or planted in the ground and over them cross poles would be 
fixed or tied and then the plaited and dried coconut leaves, each about two metres 
long, would be spread and tied. This would provide the necessary shade around the 
temple for the pilgrims. The edges of the ceilings of the pandal would be decorated 
with festoons, pendants etc. Probably a special batch of men attended to this work 
who were paid daily wages. An epigraph dated 1553 mentions them as pandal- 
sıngärikka-äl-küli.5® 


(18) Garden-keepers and Garland-makers 


Maintenance of gardens and supply of garlands and flowers to the temple was 
considered a pious duty. Periälvär and Tondaradipodi Alvär spent their lıfe-time in 
this sacred duty. We find in the epigraphs of the Chöla and Vijayanagar times a 
number of references of a class of people named Däsa-nambis. Much of the garden- 
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service was done by them not only in Kafichi but also at Tirumalai, Srirangam, Sri- 
perumbūdūr. A record dated the time of Gandagöpäla refers to the Tirumā- 
laichättum Däsa nambi 1.e., the Däsa-nambi who supplies the garland. Numerous are 
the grants of lands pariicularls specified for rearing flower-gardens for the supply of 
flowers to the temple. The services rendered by the class are considered separately 


in a later context.’ 


Section 3 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF AND HISTORY OF MANAGEMENT 


Even from the Chola days, a number of administrative and supervisory officers 
worked in this temple to manage its affairs. The earliest among them were the 
Variar and the Karanattän, both of them mentioned in a record datable to A.D. 
1155.55 The former is explicity stated to be in charge of the management of the 
temple whereas the latter’s dulies are not specified in the record. However, both 
are mentioned in connection with the responsible work of receiving and supervising 
the endowments made to the temple by the assembly (sabhā) of a nearby village. 
The explicit statement in the epigraph about the Väriars is: Arulälapperumäl koil 
Srikäryam seyyum Väriapperumakkal. This clearly means the great men of the vāriam 
who are doing the Sri-kdryam or the management of the Arulälapperumäl temple. 
From this record, it is quite clear that the Sri-käryam was the office and the body of 
people called the Väriapperumakkal were in charge of it. Who were these väriapperu- 
makkal? Vāriam may literally mean a committee of chosen or selected men to 
execute certain works. Early mediaeval epigraphs of Tamilnäd are replete with 
instances of the village-assemblies appointing a number of väriams or committees to 
look after the special works such as the supervision of lakes, gardens, irrigation etc. 
Likewise was the väriapperumakkal of the Arulälappermäl temple, a committee of 
the village assembly, appointed to look after the management of the temple. Possi- 
bly it was so; but the evidence is not clear, especially because there is no mention 
about the sabhā or any other form of assembly in the inscriptions of Varadaräjaswämi 
temple. However, what appears more plausible is that Attiyür, being essentially a 
small temple-village, might have had a committee of Great Men or Elders—Väria- 
pperumakkal—to look into the affairs of the temple as well as the village. Such 
instances of religious bodies cr corporations having quasi-public character are not 
unknown in the mediaeval South India. A similar case in point is a record of a 
temple at Uttiramérir which mentions the transactions done by the Variapperuma- 
kkal. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, who has examined that record at length observes : 
“The phrase (väriapperumakkal) may mean great men doing \driam and may only 
be another form of the term väriyar; but it looks very much like meaning ‘members 
of the väriam’ the last being understood as a committee. But it should be noticed 
that there is no reference whatever to the sabhä in this record, and possibly the 
variyam of this record had nothing to do with the sabha.”® So, we may not be 
wrong if we take the väriapperumakkal of our record to be a committee of elders 
elected or appointed by the village-people to look after the local affairs of the village 
as well as the temple which were closely linked together in multifarious ways. The 
conspicuous absence of any mention about any known form of administrative assem- 
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bly for the Attiyür village sabhä, Ur or Nagaram and designating the members of the 
vāriam as ‘perumakkal’ or great men or elderly men in the inscriptions lend support 
to this view. Indeed, in the entire gamut of the epigraphs of Sri Varadarājaswāmi 
temple, ranging for a long period from the 11th to the 18th century, there is no 
mention of assembly of the village anywhere. On the other hand, for the early 
periods we get the term väriapperumakkal and for the later period, the stānattār who 
were in charge of the temple-management. Perhaps, the latter people were the lineal 
descendants of vāriapperumakkaļ and were in charge of not only the affairs of the 
temple but also those of the village as a whole. 

It is interesting to find the slow evolution that the *vāriam” underwent. A record 
of slightly later period mentions that Köil-rärian and karanattān received the cash 
endowment on behalf of the temple. A record of Kulöttunga III dated to A D. 1190 
registers the receipt of cash by the köil-värian and the karanattän®” A later record 
belonging to Räjaräja III (Sth year=A D. 1221) records a gift of cash received by 
them. The mention of a single official varian instead of a body of men 'vāriapperu- 
makkal’ may well indicate that sometimes the executive power was transferred from 
a committee to one or more officials named varian, or it may simply mean that värian, 
as a representative of the committee, did the functions of a committee as a whole. 
Similar instances of the väriars together with the karanattärs functioning as the 
managers of a temple which were till then done by a committee or assembly, are 
known to us from places like Sucindram in Kanyäkumäri District.5? 

Anyway, the record cited last which is dated A.D. 1221, is the last one that 
speaks of the värian. After that they are no longer heard of. Instead, we see the 
emergence of a new group or board of managers or trustees named the stānaitārs. 


Karanattàn 


As mentioned earlier, this is one of the important officers of the temple mentioned 
in the early records. He was evidently the accountant and the record-keeper. In 
fact, the word karanam means document and obviously therefore karanattän was in 
charge of the drafting of the documents and the proper unkeep of the accounts. In the 
two records datable to A.D. 1155 and 1189, he is mentioned along with the vāriars 
as the authorities with whose knowledge and acceptance the endowments are made.‘ 
In one they are said to receive the cash endowment made for the temple. Probably, 
while the väriars were the executive officials or managers, the karanattàn was in charge 
of the maintenance of the accounts of all transactions. Later on, the designation 
seems to have been slightly modified. In the later records, he is designated köil- 
kanakku, and invariably all the records of the Chöla and Vijayanagar kings, re- 
gistering the temple transactions, were written in his presence and signed and 
authenticated by him. Almost every inscription of this temple thus ends with the 
words ''lvai koil-kanakku (name of the individual) Eluttu” meaning that these were 
written by Koil-kanakku or the temple accountant. Incidentally, we get a number of 
interesting personal names of the accountants at various times. Mostly, they added the 
name Arulälapriyan“ (lover of Aruļāļa) or Tiru Attiyür Priyan® (lover of the sacred 
Attiyür) to their surnames. 

The accountants were probably not granted any lands because none of the inscrip- 
tions has any reference to that effect, but they were probably given remuneration in 
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kind, like paddy and also some cash. In addition, they were given aspecific daily share 
in the cooked rice. Besides this in all endowments for festivals and other offerings, 
a special mention is made of the share of the prasadam (consecrated food and other 
delicacies) to the accountant. This shows that they enjoyed certain special duties and 
privileges durirg the festivals and ceremonies. 

Ina record of Krishnadéva Raya dated S 1439 (A.D. 1517) the accountant 
is called the Aana/.Au pillai™ by which he is mentioned in all 17th and 18th century 
records and he has signified so in important documents of the temple. We know for 
certain, that till a few decades ago, the post was hereditary. The office of Kanakku- 
pillai still continues under the same name. 


Sri-Bhan darattar 


Sri-Bhandiram was the temple treasury and those who were in charge of the 
treasurv were known as the Sri-Bhandärattär. The large amount of cash and gold 
that accrued to the temple's credit through donations and income were deposited in 
the safe-vaults of the temple. Apparently, they were at first a merely receiving and 
distributing body; but later on, came to possess also administrative powers like 
selling of the temple lands on suitable conditions. Thus, while most of the transac- 
tions were approved of by the stānattār, a few which involved cash-gifts, were done 
by Sri-Bhandärattär, either all alone or along with the stdnattar. For instance, in 
A.D. 1537, a cash gift of 80 gold panam was received by the Srī-Bhandārattār who 
agreed to utilise the interest towards certain offerings.°* In this record, the stānattārs 
are not mentioned. On another occasion in A.D. 1537, in connection with the 
refixing of the temple's share from its lands cultivated by its tenants, the transactions 
were agreed to by Sri-Bhandärattär and the Sri-käryam.® Similar instances are 
recorded in many other inscriptions.** 

Besides the treasury of the main temple, there seem to have been separate treasu- 
ries for certain subsidiary shrines of the temple. This is borne out by a record dated 
S 1389 (A.D. 1467) which registers an agreement between the treasury of Tirumali- 
sai Alvar shrine and those of the main temple." The former purchased from the 
latter two pieces of waste lands and brought them under cultivation. From this, we 
might infer that there was a separate body of treasurers to administer the funds 
and charıties of this shrine. Whether this was also the case with all other smaller 
shrines, we do not know. 


Stänattär 


By far the most important class of officers of the temple were the stänattärs who 
are variously called the tānattārs and the stalattdrs. The earliest reference to them 
in our temple records occurs in two inscriptions, one of them belonging to A.D. 1234, 
and another datable to A.D. 1236.9 Unfortunately, we do not get much information 
regarding the composition of this group, the mode of appointment etc. But, as 
mentioned earlier, they were probably the prototypes or the lineal descendants of 
the vāriapperumakkal of the earlier times and as such, included among themselves the 
select and the best qualified elderly people of the locality. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya calls the stänattärs as the Board of Trustees and equates 
them with the Stānikas mentioned in the Telugu work Amuktamālyada (of Krishna- 
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déva Raya) as having been in charge of the Vishnu temple at Srivilliputtūr.” He 
says that during the Vijayanagar times, the stānattūrs were mostly set up by the 
government and by private donors or local people. But in the case of our temple, 
there is no evidence of the stānattārs having been appointed by the Government. On 
the other hand, viewed from the context of the stalattārs mentioned in the records of 
the 18th century, it appears that they were selected by the local people, though the 
mode of appointment remains obscure. 

Almost all transactions of the temple like the receiving of the gifts from the chiefs, 
kings or private persons or institution of special offerings or services, were done only 
on the approval of the stānattars. On behalf of the temple, they agreed to fulfil the 
purposes of an endowment. 

In the records of the 17th and 18th centuries, the stānattārs are referred to as 
the stalattdrs.° They continued to wield decisive powers not only in the 
administration of the temple but on allied matters also like the procedures 
of festivals, conferring of honours etc, The honours of “first tīrtham and 
arulappädu” were conferred by them on select and deserving people of the locality. 
Thus in A.D. 1687, the stalattärs conferred such rights of receiving the first tirtham 
and arulappädu on one Gövindächärya, son of Prativäti Bhayankaram Rangacharya.” 
Again in A.D. 1714, they conferred honours on one Könappächäriar to be enjoyed 
hereditarily.”? 

Thus, from the inscriptions as well as later temple records, it is seen that the 
stalattärs of the temple were a powerful body of temple-trustees who were the sup- 
reme authorities in the temple administration. 


Royal control over the temple 


The presence of the king's representative in such a big town as Kafichipuram both 
in the later Chöla and the Vijayanagar times, possibly acted as a check over the 
trustees. But it is well known that even in mediaeval times, the Government did aot 
interfere with the internal affairs of a temple. The general policy of the Hindu 
monarchs to the religious institutions was one of non-interference. They protected 
and maintained the institutions by their liberal grants and did not undertake the 
actual management of them or interference in their internal administration, which 
was largely left to their own controlling bodies. But there was a general supervision 
by the local officers of the king, who were responsible for maintaining law and order 
in the land. If the king or his officer did iaterfere, it was rarely and in order to 
correct some local error or irregularity or to arbitrate in a dispute and this was never 
taken amiss. The temple-lands and properties were subject to the usual taxation 
and other regulations, unless explicitly exempted. 

On the whole, the royal control was much less in the Chola times when the 
temple establishment was not so large and its income limited. But with the increase 
in its properties, landed interests and the enlargemeat of the temple's role in the 
Social and economic spheres, the royal control tended to become greater. Some 
indications to this effect are available in post-Chöla and Vijayanagar records of our 
temple. An inscription of the 13th century records an order of the local king 
Räjanäräyan Sambūvaraya to the stalattārs of the temple that they should follow 
certain routes and stop at certain groves during the processions of the festivals,” 
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Similarly, in A.D. 1517 Krishnadeva Raya, the Vijayanagar king, fixed the routes of 
procession for the car festivals of Lord Varadaräja and Ekämrösvara. This he did 
inthe presence of the stalattärs and Jivars of the Vishnu temple and the stalattärs 
and the Mahésvaras of the Siva temple." 

Thus, except for such rare instances which called for the royal regulation, there 
is no reference to any unhappy or hostile relationship. Kings, viceroys and officials 
were given due honour and they are often mentioned in the temple inscriptions with 
all their titles. Special offerings were made in honour and for the merit of the kings 
and their officers. Whenever the local royal agent misbehaved, the temple-authorities 
appealed to the king. Thus, in A.D. 1529 during the time of Achyutaräya, when 
Vira Narasimha or Sellappa showed partiality for the Siva Ekāmrēšvara temple and 
allotted a greater share to it and gave less than the stipulated amount of land to 
Varadaräja temple, the stalattärs brought this injustice to the notice of the king. 
The latter, during his visit to Käächi, redistributed the lands equally between the 
two temples and ordered the documents to be re-written.” 

The royal control over the temples was greater during the Vijayanagar times 
especially under Venkata. The appointment ofa Srī-kārya- Durantara, a manager- 
general of all Vishnu temples around Käfchi by Vénkata-II, is an instance of the 
increasing royal control over the temples. From the Aēil-olugu account, it is seen 
that this appointment was resented by the local stalattār of the temple, because it was 
considered a sort of imposition. 

The relation between the temple and the government during the days of the 
English East India Company and later, will be considered at the end of this chapter. 
We will now advert to the rise of the office of Sri-käryam or manager and its impact 
on the temple administration. 


The rise of the Sri-käryam 


The 16th century witnessed the rise of a new officer named Sri-käryam to a posi- 
tion of importance in the management of the temple. Either to honour men of 
outstanding abilities and services or as a check over the stalattār this post of the 
manager was created. The first person to hold the post in this temple was the 
redoubtable Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyangär. A record of Achyutaräya datable to 
A.D. 1538 clearly mentions him as the Sri-käryam of the temple.”* We know from 
other records that he wasin charge of the feeding house Rämänuja-küta attached to 
the temple. In addition to that he was also the manager of the temple. In this case, 
evidently in recognition of the services he and hıs predecessor had rendered to the 
cause of Sri-Vaishnavism, the stalattār themselves appointed him as the manager. 
They might have considered that his popularity and influence would attract greater 
royal favour and benefaction to the temple. 

The next person to hold the post ofthe Sri-käryam was probably Alagiya-mana- 
vala-Jiyar. We have already seen that these Jiyars have successively held the post of 
the koyil-kelvi or the temple-superintendence. Now in addition to the old position, 
Alagıya-manaväla-Jiyar is called the Srī-kāryam of the temple in a record of Sadāšiva 
Raya datable to A.D. 1553.7 In co-ordination with the stänattär he received certain 
gifts made to the temple and signed the agreement with the owner on behalf of the 
temple (Arulälapperumäl köyil stanattàrum Srī-kāryam-seivār Alagiya-manaväla- 
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Jiyarum).'? It is worthy of note that there 1s not a single record in which the transac- 
tion is done exclusively in the name of Sri-Adryam. Always either the stangitar or in 
some cases the Sri-Bhandärattär are mentioned first.”” On the contrary, there are 
quite a few records in which the latter two alone figure as signatories m the transac- 
tions.®° From this, we can infer that the stānattār were still the ultimate authorities 
and the Sri-käryam was at best a co-ordinate or executive authority. 

Probably the post of Srī-kāryam continued to be in the hands of Alagiya-mana- 
vala-Jiyars till the advent of the famous Ettür Kumara Tätächärya. As already point- 
ed out, this Tātāchārya family which was formerly in the city of the Vijayanagar and 
later migrated to Chandragırı along with the shift in the capital arrived in Käächi 
roundabout A.D. 1574.3: Tt was in that year we hear for the first time the Tätächä- 
rya figuring in the epigraph of our temple. Owing to the great influence he wielded 
with the Vijayanagar king Sriranga-I and his successor Vénkata-II, he became the 
Manager-General or Sri-Karya-Durantara of many important Vishnu temples in, and 
around, Kāūchi. But it should be clearly understood that each temple had its own 
manager or Sri-käryam as before and the Tätächärya was only the manager-general, 
having overall supervision over them, probably on behalf of the king. He had no 
direct hand in the administration which continued to be m the hands of the stānattār. 
A record of our temple dated A.D. 1588 specifically mentions the Tätächärya as one of 
the two managers—the other one was Sannidi Srīrāmayyangār.* From the koil-olugu 
account, we learn that his appointment was opposed by the stalattār of our temple who 
belonged to the Tenkalai sect. But the Tätächärya carried with him the Vijayanagar 
royal order (olai) exhorting the stalattārs to accept him. Here, for the first time 
we get clear evidence of royal interference in the internal administration of the temple. 
But here too, it was marked by restraint and caution. The Tätächärya had only over- 
all supervision but no direct hand in the internal administration which was still largely 
in the hands of the stalattār. The temple transactions were still registered in 
the names of the stalattār or Sri-Bhandärattär as before.* The Tätächärya 
effected his supervisory control through a number of agents, placed at different 
temples. His agents in our temple were one Visva-pundita and another Periatırumälai- 
nambi Chakkarayar °° Similarly, he had his agents at Srīperumbūdūr. This again 
goes to prove only his indirect hand in the temple-administration. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that the presence of such a strong and ınfluential person as the 
manager-general acted as a check on the power of the stānattār. The Tätächärya 
almost lived ın royal splendour and could even, in one of his inscriptions, boast of 
performing eleven tulābhāras along with his eleven wives! Whether this could have 
been possible at a time when the Vijayanagar kingdom had already lost its glory as 
kings Sriranga-I and V&nkata-II were ruling from Chandragiri over a crippled territory 
threatened by hostile forces is indeed doubtful. But it would however be taken to 
show the general affluent position of the Tätächärya which enabled him to do many 
beneficial acts to the temple like the re-coating of the Punyaköfi-vimäna with gold, 
the construction of the vimäna over the Tāyār shrine, the presentation of many vahanas 
or vehicles. 


History of management in the post-Vijayanagar period 
With the death of Tätächärya’s patron Venkata-II in A.D. 1614 and the consequent 
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civil war which convulsed the kingdom, the Tätächäryas lost their position as royal 
preceptors. Our inscriptions are silent aboui their activities. Though Ettūr Kumära 
Tatacharva’s immediate successor figures in the epigraphs of Sriperumbüdür and 
Tennéri, he is not mentioned in the iascriptions of this temple.” Here, the stalattär, 
strong as they were, seem to have re-asserted their power. In 1645, when Vijayana- 
gar had ceased to be a power and the Gölkonda army had marched into the Carnatıc, 
the Tätächärya famil: left Kāāchi for Mysore where they became the royal preceptors 
of the Mysore kings. But here in Kāūchi, one Darmayya of Kötrapalli, managed the 
affairs of the temple in those troublous times. In recognition of his services, the 
stulattār of the temple conferred special honours and privileges on him in A.D. 
1659.88 The stalattār mentioned in the record are: Alagia-manaväla-Battar Varaday- 
yangär, Annan Varadayyangär, Tiruvenkada Ayyangār, Satagöpa-perumäl-däsan and 
the temple accountant Nallatambı Danappa. The record clearly shows that the Ten- 
kalai stalattdr became oace again a strong body. 

The next landmark ia the history of the administration of this temple was the 
appointment of Raja Tödarmal as the Srī-kāryam or manager of the temple in 1710 by 
the stalattdr in recognition of his yeoman service to the temple during a critical time 
in its history. Tödarmal re-conferred the right of managership on Āttān Jiyar’s son 
(born before he became a Jiyar) as a hereditary tıtle.® Thus, the managership of 
the temple was successively in the hands of this family for four generations and upto 
A.D. 1792. In that year there was no eligible successor in the family as the three 
heirs were still minors. One Mr. Rama Rao, a distant cousin of the female descen- 
dant, took up the managership. This was the time when the members of the Tätächä- 
rya family who came back from Mysore ia 1711 (soon after the troublous period was 
over and the restoration of the images was accomplished at Käfchi by Raja Tēdarmal 
and Attan Jiyar) pushed forward their claims to hold the management. The Tenkalai 
stalattar resisted it with equal force. As this was causing frequent breaches of peace, 
the then English Collector Mr. Balfour ordered Mr. Rama Rao not to perform the 
annual Vaikäsı festival unless the two parties composed their differences. But stopping 
the annual festival was considered extraordinary and inauspicious and so Mr. Rama 
Rao refused to comply with the orders Mr. Balfour, without going into the merits 
of the dispute, took an extreme step of advising the Board of Revenue to wrest the 
management from the hands of Mr. Rama Rao and handed it over to a new person. 
Thus, the hereditary management of the temple by the Āttān Jiyar family for more 
than 80 years (from 1711-1794) was broken. But the new incumbent held the post 
only for two years, from 1794-1796. Mr. Place, the immediate successor of Mr. 
Balfour, found him guilty of gross mismanagement and dismissed him. This led to 
the assumption of management by the Government of the East India Company directly 
in 1796 which continued till 1842,% 

This was the time when the Court-of-Directors of the East India Company began 
to take a greater interest in the affairs of the religious institutions. The Board of 
Revenue which was established in 1789 and which was in charge of the organisation 
of collection of revenue also, managed the affairs relating to religious institutions. 
This was but natural as these institutions possessed properties yielding huge revenues. 
The Collectors were the agents in the districts and were not only in charge of the 
collection of revenue but also maintaining law and order, besides being magistrates. 
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Thus, by assuming such executive and judicial responsibilities, the Government con- 
solidated its hold. These increased responsibilities led to the framing of the 
Regulation VII of 1817 which gave legal clothing to the functions already assumed. 
It defined the functions and powers of the Board of Revenue, the Collectors of the 
Districts and the managerial staff or trustees of the temples. The day-to-day adminis- 
tration was done by the Board of trustees or stänattär, as before. But above it, were 
the Collectors who were responsible for due appropriation of endowments, for record- 
ing lost properties, for informing the Board of Revenue about the number of endow- 
ments and to arbitrate in the disputes. The Board of Revenue had an overall sup- 
reme voice in all matters listed above. Undoubtedly, this period of administration 
was on the whole beneficial to this temple and protected it from many abuses like 
alienation of temple-lands etc. The ceremonies and rituals were allowed to be done 
as per established customs and the Government did not interfere in the religious 
practices. 

But in 1841, the Court-of-Directors of the East India Company suddenly decided 
to sever all connections with the religious institutions and pursue a policy of disenga- 
gement. On 12th June 1841, they ordered “immediate withdrawal of all interference 
with the native temples and places of religious resort".?: Their object was to leave 
the management of these institutions to a Committee of the people of the locality, 
qualified to conduct the administration. Thus, all the leading temples like Tirupati, 
Srīrangam, Kaüchi were handed over to the Mahants or Dharmakarthās or Trustees 
or ‘Committee of native gentlemen’ as the case may be. 

In respect of the Varadarajaswami temple, applications or petitions were received 
from both the Tenkalai and the Tätächärya families. Mr. Appa Rao, a lineal descen- 
dant of Attän Jiyar, was also an applicant. He had stated in his application that he 
should be permitted to resume the management of the temple enjoyed hereditarily by 
his family for the past 80 years. Mr. Kumara Tätächärya in his petition had stated 
that one of his ancestors, the famous Kötıkanyadänam Tätächärya, was the royal 
preceptor of the Vijayanagar kings and that he had provided numerous benefactions 
to the temple and that therefore he should be appointed as the hereditary trustee. Mr. 
Arthur Freeze, the then Collector, after due enquiry and consideration, recommended 
that in the interests of the institution, it should be managed by a Commitiee of five 
persons, including two Tenkalais and a member of the Tätächärya family in order to 
safeguard the rights of various classes of persons who had established rights in the 
temple. The Collector’s recommendations were rejected. The application of Mr. 
Appa Rao, the descendant of Attän Jiyar, was also rejected. Thus, the application of 
Kumara Tätächärya alone found favour with the Board of Revenue. He was appoint- 
ed the trustee of Varadaräja temple in 1842. 

The Tatacharya family was in enjoyment of this right for nearly 100 years from 
1842 to 1941. As already stated, it was a period when the Government pursued a 
policy of non-interference in the religious matters and hence, the Tätächärya trustees 
enjoyed untrammelled powers. The Tenkalai Stalattärs complained that the Tätä- 
chärya trustees took a strong partisan attitude and did their maximum to unsettle the 
established rights and practices of the Tenkalai service-holders and adhyäpakas. What 
these acts were and the reactions and results flowing therefrom, need not be detailed 
here. The Tenkalais, who formed the rank and file of the service-holders, had to 
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resort to the courts of law and vindicate every one of their rights. This was indeed 
the period most fertile for litigation. There was a general dissatisfaction over the 
administration even among a section of the trustees, who filed a suit for a scheme in 
the District Court, Chingleput.? Matters went to such a head that the trustees them- 
selves had to admit, in the suit, the necessity for a new scheme. This suit went upto 
the High Court.” In the meanwhile the Tenkalais also filed a suit. According to the 
new scheme, the trusteeship was vested with the five Tätächäryas, one of whom was 
to be an executive trustee fora year by turn. Above this, was set upa Board of 
Supervision to supervise their work. The Board was to consist of a Tenkalai and a 
Vadakalai representative and one other member of the Smartha or Madhva group. 

But this scheme of 1909 proved to be a failure in the actual working, particularly 
because of the non-representation of the Tenkalais and the stalattar in the trusteeship. 
The Tenkalais challenged the hereditary character of the Tatacharya trusteeship. The 
High Court of Madras in a Bench decision struck down the hereditary character of 
trusteeship.** On the basis of this decision, the Second Scheme suit filed by the 
Tenkalais was decided in 1941 and the executive management of the temple was 
placed in the hands of a non-Sri-Vaishnava to be appointed by the Hindu Religious 
Endowment Board.°° Two members of the Tātāchāri family were designated as 
“Honorary Trustees”. 

It is under this scheme that the temple is now being administered by the Hindu 
Religious and Charitable Endowments Department of the Madras State through the 
Executive Officer who is a non-Vaishnava full-time paid employee of the Depart- 
ment. There isno doubt that the administration of the temple under this scheme 
is an improvement over the previous one. But the Executive Officer has to be vigilant 
and impartial in this temple, for any favour shown by him either to the Vadakalais 
or Tenkalais, would result in dispute. No innovation in the procedures is tolerated 
and no departures from the judicial decisions regarding the same would go unchal- 
lenged in a Court of Law. Thus, the work of the Executive Officer in this temple is 
delicate and difficult. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE TEMPLE AND SOCIETY 


Attiyur is a neatly laid out village nucleating around Sri Varadarajaswami 
temple. Though in later years, many portions on its west, including the areas 
around the Vishnu temples of Tiruvehka and Ashtabhujaswämi, were added to make 
it the present bigger unit, named Vishnu-Kāūchi, the original settlement probably 
was confined to the four streets around the Varadaräjaswämi temple, besides a few 
more clusters of houses on the eastern and western outskirts of the village. It is 
indeed a noteworthy feature in Käfichi city even today, that all major temples are 
immediately surrounded by streets, invariably occupied by the Brahmins. Thus, 
while the Saiva Brahmins live in the immediate neighbourhood of Ekāmrēšvarar and 
Kämäkshi temples, Sri-Vaishnava settlements are to be found around Tiruvehka, 
Ashtabhujam and the Varadarājaswāmi temples. Communal settlements were 
indeed the order of the day in the ancient and mediaeval times; only in the recent 
decades some changes have occurred towards a free mixing of the communities in 
the residential quarters. 

Attiyür, however, was not exclusively a Brahmin village any more than 
Vishnu-Käächi is today. The Brahmin villages were usually known as the Brahma- 
déyas or Chaturvedimangalams. A Brahmadéyain mediaeval South India referred to 
the village where the rights of cultivation as well as supervision and control of lands 
were bestowed on the Brahmin beneficiaries by the donor who wished the donees to 
lead a religious life, performing the rites and ceremonies of the temple. Attiyür is 
nowhere mentioned as a Brahmadéya. Though the Sri-Vaishnava Brahmins formed a 
sizable bulk of the population, there were people belonging to the other communities 
who had landed property and who also had a lively interest in the temple. From the 
inscriptions of the temple it is gathered that many of the non-Brahmin residents too 
rendered numerous services m the temple. The Velläla residents looked after the 
temple lands and cultivation; the Vai$yas who were engaged in trade, small and big, 
have made enormous endowments for the offerings in the temple; the Däsa-nambis 
were in charge of the flower-gardens of the temple; the manrddis or the shepherd-class 
maintained the cattle donated to the temple and supplied ghee, butter, curd etc., to 
the temple. Besides these, there were many professional and artisan classes like the 
stone-masons, carpenters, metal-workers, umbrella-makers, pipers, musicians, dancers 
who lived at Attiyür and served in the temple. Ia fact, from the inscriptions of the 
temple we get a representative cross-section of the general population of the village. 


Sri-Vaishnava residents | 
It is needless to say that the day-to-day life of the Sri-Vaishnava Brahmin was 
intimately associated with the temple. Especially after the impact of teachings of 
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Rämänuja, the importance of the temple and service to the deity housed therein, 
assumed new dimensions. The emphasis that he and the ächäryas who followed him, 
laid on the archa-form or idol-manifestation and the value of kainkarya (bodily-service) 
to God in the temple, every Sri-Vaishnava deemed ıt his duty and honour to do one 
kind of service or the other to the temple. As already shown in a previous chapter, 
the Sri- Vaishnava Brahmins were engaged as priests in various shrines of the temple, 
in reciting the sacred hymns in front of the deity, some in assisting the priests, some 
in bringing water for the oblutions, some in cooking the food for consecration. In 
short, at least one male adult of every Sri-Vaishnava house did some service in the 
temple. This was so in many villages of Tamilnäd until recent times, when the 
other avenues of employment and the urbanisation had opened up new vistas. Even 
now many Sri-Vaishnava Brahmins who had to leave Kāūchi seeking employ- 
ment in other cities, make it a point to be present m Käfchi during the annual and 
other important festivals and take pleasure in rendering some voluntary service to 
the temple. The importance given to the conception of personal God imparts a 
spirit of local patriotism and Lord Varadaräja, for a Sri-Vaishnava resident of 
Kāūchi, is unsurpassable in beauty and compassion. 

The Sri-Vaishnava community is composed of two sects—the Tenkalai and the 
Vadakalai. The former are greater in number and are to be found in the north, 
south and the east-mäda streets around the temple. Leaders of the Tenkalai sect 
like Alagia-Manavala Jiyar and Prativäti Bhayankaram Annangarächärya, have their 
residence here. The majority of the Vadakalai residents are found in the Western 
Sannidhi street, the Anaikatti street and a few on the south mäda street (vide Map IT). 
The members of the Tätächärya family, the leaders of the Vadakalai community have 
their residence in the Western Sannidhi street, though many Tenkalai families like 
the Kandādai, Anantāmpillai etc., are also living here side by side. From the 
inscriptions we know that the famous Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyan had his residence 
as well as his Ramänuja-küfa in this street. The Vanamämalai-matha belonging to the 
Tenkalais is also situated here. 

As already pointed out, in the earlier days, when the doctrinal differences between 
the two schools were confined only to the academic level, there were no social 
restrictions between the two communities. But in later years, when the difference 
pervaded to matters of social observances, daily domestic rituals, and other quasi- 
religious practices, the division widened, making it difficult for the families of the 
two groups to come together into intimate social relations. Even inter-marriage 
among them is somewhat rare. Perhaps, nowhere else in the Tamil country, with 
the exception of Srirangam and Kumbakönam, the Sri-Vaishnava Brahmins are so 
sect-conscious as they are at Kañchi. This place which was the centre of culture and 
learning has in the past two centuries become one of the worst battle-grounds of 
sectarian disputes centring round Sri Varadarājaswāmi temple and the scramble for 
control thereof. Very often, the annual festivals were marred by unseemly clashes, 
inviting strict police control and vigilance. In 1879 Crole, the author of the Chingle- 
put District Gazetteer wrote : 

“Their (the Vadakalaı-Tenkalaı) disputes are even now carried on with much rancour and 


have frequently, in regard to the Varadaraja temple especially, occupied the attention of 
both the civil and criminal courts. The rival parties have, however, become chary of 
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putting themselves within the clutches of the Penal Code and their energies are now, asa 

general rule, expended in civil suits.”? 
Even during these nearly 95 years since Crole wrote this, the position has not 
materially improved. The civil cases have increased enormously. But the first half 
of the present century was marked by the appearance of a series of firm court 
decisions, mostly in favour of the Tenkalai cause, which have somewhat quenched the 
sectarian rivalry. Moreover, the members of the younger generation in both the 
sects, on whom the impact of the ritualistic approach has considerably loosened, 


look at the problem more rationally and have no interest to display the sectarian 
fervour. 


Family groups among the Sri-Vaishnava Brahmins 


Among the Sri-Vaishnava Brahmins of both the sects there are many family groups 
at Kafichi. Some of the old and well-known families who are residing in the streets 
around Varadaräja temple are : the Prativäti-Bhayankaram family, one of whom en- 
joys the tirtham rights m the temple; the Chakravartiar, evidently descendants of the 
famous Nallän Chakravarti, who resided at Käfichi during the time of Rämänuja; 
Kandādai family, descendants of Mudaliändän, a close associate of Rämänuja; Tiru- 
malai Anantäm Pillai family, descendants of Anantälvär, Rämänuja’s contemporary 
at Tırumalaı; Vinjamür family, who are the descendants of Arulälapperumäl Emberu- 
mänär, a chief disciple of Rämänuja; Gomadattar family, one of whose members en- 
joys the tirtham rights in the temple. On the Vadakalai side are: the Tätächärya 
family, whose members are the descendants of Sri Sailapürnar or Tirumalai Nambi, 
Rämänuja’s uncle; Nadädür family, descendants of Nadädür Ammäl etc. In short, 
representatives of many of the seventyfour ächärya-purusha families are settled down 
here, as in other important Sri-Vaishnava centres like Srirangam and Tirumalai. 
While they did great service in the propagation of the ideals of Sri-Vaishnavism and a 
large number of disciples among the lower classes, a certain amount of competition 
for royal patronage, temple-rights ensued. Moreover, the conception of the ächärya- 
purusha cultivated in course of time, narrow loyalties, each member giving pride of 
place and importance to his own family preceptor—all these worked to the detriment 
of the solidarity of the Sri-Vaishnava fold with certain obvious repercussion on social 
life, 


Endowments to the Brahmins 


Brahmins were respected for their learning and religious life. Numerous were the 
endowments made in their honour and maintenance. During the time of Kulöt- 
tunga-I, a tax-free gift of land was made to a matha inside the temple for feeding 
the Brahmins well-versed in the sacred lore? A Chola record of later date registers 
a grant of 173 vēlis of land to 58 Sri-Vaishnava Brahmins for reciting the sacred 
Tamil hymns.* Similar gifts to Brahmins are recorded in the reigns of Kulēttunga-II, 
Rājarāja-III and subsequent times. 


Sāttāda Srī-Vaishnavas and Other Classes 


There were 2 number of non-Brahmin Srī-Vaishnava inhabitants at Attiyūr as in 
other Vaishnava centres like Srīrangam and Srīperumbūdūr. They are commonly re- 
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ferred to as Sättäda Sri-Vaishnavas both in inscriptions and literature. They were 
called so because they did not wear the sacred thread (yajnopavīta), while the Brah- 
mins who wore it were called Sättina-Sri-Vaishnavas. But often they were denoted 
by the common name Koil-Sri-Vaishnavas. One of the major reforms made by Rāmā- 
nuja was that within the framework of the Hindu Varnäsrama-dharma or caste-code, 
he liberalised the tenets and made them more acceptable to the common folk. The 
famous episodes in Rämänuja’s life, like his voluntary acceptance of discipleship 
under the non-Brahmin teacher Tirukkachi-nambi, his close companionship with 
Pilai Urangävilli däsar, his propagation of the closely-guarded sacred mulamantra 
from the top of the temple-tower to all castes at Tirukköttıyür were certainly revolu- 
tionary for his times and did much to popularise his creed among the lowly. He gave 
the latter a definite place in the Sri-Vaishnava fold by encouraging them to wear the 
ürdhva-pundra, to dress themselves like the Brahmin Sri-Vaishnava (with panchakacha 
lower garments etc.), and to recite and study the Tamil prabhandams of the Alvärs. He 
gave them important duties in the Srirangam temple, which are followed to this day. 
He even went to the extent of admitting the pafichamas or the outcastes into 
the Vishnu temple at Melkóte—a remarkably bold act for his age. The steps under- 
taken by him to uplift the lower castes succeeded to a large extentin the strictly re- 
ligious sphere but failed in the social sphere, for the steel frame of the caste system 
re-asserted itself. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the most distinguishing 
feature of Sri-Vaishnavism was its catholicity and democratic basis. Particularly, 
the āchāryas of the Tenkalai school like Pillai Lökächärya championed the cause of 
the Tamil language and the Tamil sacred hymns and asserted again and again that 
for the true prapanna, caste restrictions did not matter. It can almost be said that the 
Tenkalai represented the anti-caste tendencies while the Vadakalai school championed 
the cause of purity of the Védic tenets. In fact, even the many episodes, cited 
above, depicting Rämänuja as a friend of the lower classes, are considered by the 
Vadakalai school to be the creations of the Tenkalai schools The Vadakalai school 
was scrupulous in following even the form and the ritual aspects of religion. But the 
Tenkalais held that prapatti or surrender would render all this superfluous. Prapatti, 
according to them, can be done by all persons irrespective of caste, community or 
status. They were even “liberal enough to think the spiritual knowledge could be ob- 
tained through a teacher of the lower order, while the Vadakalais opposed such notion’.® 

From the koil-olugu account, we know that at Srirangam, Rämänuja employed a 
number of the Sättäda-Vaishnavas to do various services in the temple for which they 
were paid regular emoluments in kind and cash. In the inscriptions of our temple 
also there are a number of references to the share in the prasddam allotted to the 
Sattada-Sri-Vaishnavas. Later, during the time of Säluva Narasimha (15th century) 
Kandadai Rämänuja-ayyan, a Sāttāda-Srī-Vaishnava, wielded great influence over 
the rulers of the land and the authorities ofthe temples of Tirupatı, Srirangam and 
Kañchi. He had numerous Sättädä-Sri-Vaishnava disciples in all the centres and he 
was chiefly responsible for providing many facilities and privileges in the temples. 
At Tirupati and Srirangam, they undertook to supply incense, spices, perfumery for 
the daily bath of the deities and in consideration of these and similar services that 
they were granted a share of the consecrated food daily and on special occasions. They 
seem to have performed similar duties in our temple. 
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Vaisyas 


There seems to have been a sizable number of the Vaisyas who were mostly 
tradesmen. They are called the Seitiärs or nagarattār in Tamilnäd. There is a 
separate Chetti-street in Vishnu-Käächi. Reputed as principal merchants, they had 
business connection in different parts of South India. They had mercantile guilds of 
their own which traded with foreign countries also. Members of this community 
both from Käfichi and outside have lavished endowments for the various offerings to 
Āļvārs and Acháryas in the temple. Probably, they were responsible for constructing 
a separate temple for Tirukkachi-nambi who was a distinguished member of this 
community. In fact the earliest epigraph in this temple dated A.D. 1050 records a 
gift of an ear-ornament and sheep given by a lady-member of this community. Her 
name was Setti-Räjamänikkattär alias Viranulambhadeviyar, daughter of one Ayyan- 
Settiär.” Another record dated 22nd year of Räjaräja IIE mentions the gift of 33 
cattle for a lamp by Purusha-mänıkkasetti.® In A.D. 1532, one Könappa Settiär of 
Vannikha-gētra donated 100 pon to provide certain sacred offerings? In A.D. 1535, 
one Narayana Settiär of Nedunkunra-götra gave 530 gold coins to the temple and 
stipulated that the interest accruing from it was to be utilised for various 
festivals of Alvärs and offerings to Lord Varadaräja when His processional image was 
stopped in front of Tirukkachi-nambi temple. He also provided for keeping a 
permanent lamp at the same temple.” 

From the two epigraphs of the time of Gandagöpäla dated A.D. 1241, we learn 
that the oil-merchants, who also belong to a section of the Settiär-community, lived in 
a street named Mummudi Chola-perunderu and another section of the merchants lived 
in the street named Kuraivaniapperunderu. A record of 11th century A.D. found 
at Pändavaperumäl temple at Kañchi registers a gift to the temple by a leading 
merchant named Peruvanian Devan Erinjodi alias Peraruļāļa-dāšan residing at the 
great street of Arumoļidēvan at Kāūchi. The name Arulala-dasan indicates that he 
was a great devotee of Aruļāļaperumā].” 


Dāsa-nambis 


They were an important class of Sättäda Sri-Vaishnavas. They looked after the 
gardens of the temple and were responsible for the supply of garlands and flowers to 
the temple regularly (Tirunandavanam-eduthu-tirumalai-sättum)."? They were also 
called Pundarīkadāšas or tāta-nambis. A number of Chöla epigraphs refer to them as 
Tirunandavanakkudi i.e., those attached to the gardens of the temple.* They had a 
respectable place in the temple and were known for their dedicated service. Often 
they were exempted from paying taxes for the lands under their cultivation.’ From 
a Chöla record of A.D. 1245 we learn that there was a head or a leader for this class 
and his name was Peria-Perumal-dasan.$ Many of their personal names bear that 
they were after the presiding deity of our temple such as :— 


Devapperumäl Tatan!” 
Uttaravēdi Alagiyar!® 
Garuden-mél-Alagiyar™ 
Alagiya-Perumäl Tätan.?® 
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Manrädis 


The cowherds or the manrädis formed an important section of the population 
whose services were essential. Even in the early Tamil literature, there are references 
to their settlements which were called the Zyarpädi. Inthe inscriptions of mediaeval 
times their services to the temple are often mentioned. They had a long tradition of 
tending cattle and supplying milk, ghee, curd and other milk-products to the residents 
of the villages and towns. The families of the cowherds today have their quarters on 
the eastern and southern fringes of Vishnu-Kafichi. Some of the earlier as well as the 
later inscriptions of our temple refer to the numerous gifts of sheep, cows, buffaloes 
for the supply of curd and ghee to the temple.? Such gifts were entrusted to the 
cowherds referred to by their generic names—manrädis or konars who received them 
and agreed to supply a certain quantity of ghee or milk to the temple for the daily 
abhishéka and oblutions. A record datable to A.D. 1242 clearly mentions that the 
shepherds who received the gift of 115 sheep on behalf of the temple agreed to the 
condition that ghee and curd should be brought by them daily to the temple kitchen, 
measured with the temple-measure and supplied to the temple." Another record 
gives us an interesting list of the different categories of cattle gifted to the temple. 
The cowherds to whom the cattle were entrusted agreed to supply one ulakku of ghee 
and one näli of curd every day as well as on certain special festival days "as long as 
the sun and moon last”'.*% 

The intention of the donor in donating the different categories of the cattle was 
not merely to supply ghee or curd but also to foster and cultivate the cattle-popula- 
tion, which was necessary for the prosperity of the rural-economy. The temple, as 
the largest consumer of milk and ghee, encouraged the cattle-raising and dairy 
farming by having a large contingent of cowherds or manrddis to protect the 
cattle. 

Some of the personal names of the cowherds found in the inscriptions are interest- 
ing. They show that they were followers of Vaishnavism. Generally, the cowherds 
were and continue to be Vaishnavas, as their favourite deity, Krishna, was himself a 
cowherd. The names are: 

Alvär-kön 

Perumäl-kön 
Dämödara-kön 
Tiruvattiyür-kön 
Varam-taram-Perumäl-kön 
Perarulälan-kön.* 

While all the names have the unmistakable Vaishnava character, the last two are 
after the deity of our temple. 

One of the interesting records of our temple informs us about the privilege of 
free grazing allowed to the temple cows. We are told thatthe cows and sheep be- 
longing to this temple might freely graze on certain lands in a large number of villages 
inthe Tondaimandalam whose names are enumerated and that no tax would be 
levied on them by the owner.” 

Other than these Vellälas, Vai$yas, Manrädıs and the Däsa-nambis, there were at 
Attiyür people belonging to various artisan classes like goldsmiths, blacksmiths, car- 
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penters, stone-masons and sculptors about whom references were already made in the 
previous chapter. 


Women 


The position of women in the mediaeval South India was generally subordinate to 
that of men. Essentially concerned with the household duties, they were necessarıly ex- 
cluded from taking any prominent part in other activities. Even the women of the 
Brahmin class, though they shared some of the religious duties of their husbands, 
were debarred from the Brahma-vidyä or the Vedäntic studies. They could not wear 
the sacred thread which alone initiated one into the vedic knowledge. The study of 
the epics, the puränas and other texts was open to them, but not the vedas. The 
Sri-Vaishnava women of the Tamil country have, however, evinced much interest in 
the study of the Divya-prabhandams of the Alvàrs and the commentaries thereon. 
Many ladies know the Tamil hymns by heart, even though they do not recite them 
along with the male reciters. The ladies usually stand in a separate group durıng the 
temple service. Generally in all the temples of South India, the consecrated water 
and food would be distributed to them only after they are done to the men. All these 
clearly indicate the secondary or subordinate place given to them, though they were 
considered the ornaments of the house. 

The inscriptions of this temple, however, give us the interesting information that 
ladies also took part in the chorus-singing in front of the deity. Thus, a record of the 
13th century registers a special endowment by the Telugu-Choda chieftain Gandago- 
pala for the maintenance of the female chorists (Perumal mun pádum pendugal Nimi- 
thathu).** Another record datable to A.D. 1535 specifies a certain share in the holy 
food for the ladies who took part in the group-singing in front of the deity (Tiruvola- 
kkam Sevitha pengal).?* But this practice is no longer observed now in the temple. 
The ladies are simply the spectators, while all the recital is done by men. 

There are also quite a few other services which the ladies seem to have been doing 
in the temple. Duties like cleaning the premises, drawing kolam or designs (in white 
rice-powder), cleaning of the cooked vessels, husking the paddy, cutting the vegetables 
and other sundry works are even today done by them, some of them voluntarily, and 
some for an honorarium. That the ladies had property of their own is known 
from a few gifts made by them to our temple. Thus, one of the handmaids (agam- 
badipendu) of the Telugu-Choda chieftain Gandagöpäla donated some cattle for a per- 
petual lamp to the temple.** 


Female ascetics 


The life of the ascetic strongly appealed to the imagination of the Hindus and the 
ladies were no exception to this. Though Vaishnavism was, on the whole, moderate 
in its devotion to the ascetic ideal, we do get many instances of ladies renouncing their 
wealth and taking tc the ascetic life. Such female Vaishnava mendicants were known 
as Korris. They used to wear the basil garlands and other religious marks. There 
were a few such korri among Rämänuja’s disciples. In the 13th century, a lady by 
name Pēraruļālan-korri made a will that 100 kuli of land purchased by selling her 
jewels should go to the temple after her demise.?* Another lady-mendicant by name 
Tiruvattiyür-korri donated cattle for a lamp in the temple.” 
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Courtesans 


Like many leading temples of South India, the Varadarājaswāmi temple had this 
unique class of lady servants who were called the Devaradiyal and were dedicated 
to the temple service. They were also called the Dévaddsis. Their main duties were 
to sing and dance in front of God at specified time daily and accompany the deity m 
procession. Their public appearances were usually associated with religious festivals 
and they were generally experts in music and dance. We do not know when they 
were first appointed ın our temple; but they are met with for the first time in a record 
datable to A.D. 1558. It records a share in the prasadam for Thivadiyäl, a corrupt 
form of the word Deévaradiya].?! 

Originally instituted with the pious intention of providing dance and music to the 
deities in the same way the kings were provided, this class of women later on became 
the symbols of cultured ease and pleasure. From the epigraphs of the Chola times, 
we know that they had a respectable place in the society and even rich people dedi- 
cated their daughters to the service of God. Butin the Vijayanagar and subsequent 
times, deterioration seems to have set in in their moral standards which drew adverse 
remarks from many foreign visitors living m India. Emmanuel de Veiga, a Jesuit who 
witnessed a festival at Tiruvärür in the Tamil country, recorded that there were 30 
women dancers going before the deity and observed : “They may not marry but pros- 
titute themselves for the most part, all goodly and richly arrayed and carrying lamp 
burning”.** We do not know how far this characterisation is correct. Probably it is a 
superfluous generalisation; but there 1s no doubt that the Devadäsi system as a whole 
came to be considered ‘‘an undesirable institution which has outlived its time”. 
Accordingly, it was abolished by an act of legislation in the beginning of the present 
century. Until this date, the Devadäsis were in employment in our temple, enjoying 
landed property and steady remuneration in cash and kind. 


Temple as a patron of music and arts 


Whatever might have been the defects of the Devadäsi-system, it cannot be gain- 
said that the Devadiyars were good exponens of dance and music who did much to 
preserve the traditional dance forms for generations. The temple was the greatest 
single agent which extended patronage to them and utilised their services during fes- 
tive occasions. 

There were also musicians in our temple who are referred to as the Vidwāns or the 
artistes in an epigraph dated A.D. 1558.9 Probably, during the festivals, they 
rendered classical songs in front of the deity. The Vidwäns included the nädaswara- 
vidwans or pipers who are essential to the temple. Playing on the nädaswaram with 
its accompaniments is considered to be specially auspicious and so itis played in the 
temple during the early mornmg service and other services. The artistes considered 
it a privilege and honour to sing 1n front of the deity. 

Similarly, architecture, sculpture, painting, bronze-casting and other arts received 
encouragement in our temple. The presence of the numerous shrines, mandapas and 
the magnificent gopuras should have given to stone and stucco workers, stapatis and 
$ilpis ample scope for the exercise of their artistic talents and ingenuity. Today, the 
temple stands as a monument to the labour and the skill of the countless artisans and 
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artists who have worked there for generations to enlarge and embellish their house 
of God. 


Temple as a centre of learning 


This temple was also a centre of learning and education. In it were situated a 
various times mathas or monasteries which served as seminaries and schools. Thus, 
in the time of Kuldttunga-I, there was a matha named Arikésavan-miatha situated on 
the bank of the sacred tank of the temple.** It was the place where the Brahmins 
versed in the sacred lore congregated for discussion and recital. It was presided over by 
one Mahamuni (the great sage) of Peria-köil. The inhabitants of the nearby village 
granted lands free of taxes for feeding the Brahmins who studied in the matha. 

Another interesting record datable to A.D. 1359 informs us about another monas- 
tery at Kähchi presided over by Vaishnavadasa alias Brahmatantra Svatantra.= The 
main aim of the matha was to propagate the tenets of Rämänuja-darsana to the 
Vaishnava laity. From the record we gather that this matha had a good collection of 
books evidently in the form of manuscripts made by Vaishnavadäsa and other accesso- 
ries of a library. The accessories probably included racks, spare sets of cadjan leaves 
for copying work and other scribal apparatus (ivan tédina postakankalum idukku 
vēndum upakaranangalum).*® The pontiff of this matha, Brahmatantra Svatantra, was 
a profound scholar and disciple of Vēdānta Désika and his son Naina Varadächärya 
and as such his matha should have been a great centre of philosophical and literare 
studies. 

At about the same time, there was in the Varadaräjaswämi temple another matha 
named the Véda-matha which was presided over by a certain Vedandrasägara Sripdä 
and which probably specialised in the teaching of the Vēdas. This matha was proba- 
bly patronised by the Madhvas who were also Vaishnavas, but not followers of Rama- 
nuja. They were the followers of Madhvächärya, the founder of the Dvaita school. 
From subsequent records of the temple we learn, that several leaders of the Dvaita 
school like Vyäsatirtha and Satya Vijaya Tirtha had evinced interest in this temple. 
The former who is considered the second founder of this school was held in high 
respect by contemporary king Krishnadēva Raya. An epigraph of our temple 
datable to A.D. 1511 records that the Madhvaguru presented a village and the ser- 
pent-vehicle to the Varadaraja temple and instituted a festival in honour of king 
Krishnadēva Rāya.*” Another record dated S 1649 (A.D. 1726) mentions that 
another Madhvaguru of Uttaradimatha by name Satyavijaya Tirtha was honoured in 
the temple with certain privileges * 


Another matha that was attached to the temple was the Alagiya-Manaväla-Jiyar 
majha. 'Yhe Jiyars of this mafha held important positions in this temple and they were 
outstanding scholars of the times. One of them is specially eulogised in a 16th century 
record as the ornament of Kañchi and well versed in the Sanskrit and Tamil lore 
(Ubhayavēdānta).** The pontiffs of this matha were greatly honoured by the succes- 
sive kings of Mysore in the 17th and 18th centuries. This is attested by several 
inscriptions. The Alagiya-manaväla-Jiyar matha is still there at Kafichi and conti- 
nues to be a centre of religious and philosophical studies. 
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Feeding the poor and the deserving persons on the occasion of feasts and 
festivals, marriages and other ceremonies was considered an act of piety. The need 
{or a rest-house for the travellers and visitors from outside in a pilgrim centre lıke 
Käfchi is quite obvious. Even now such feeding (Tariärädanai) is done in private 
homes or through the agency of public institutions such as mathas like the Vänamä- 
malaiand Ahöbila matha. But an important institution that admirably served as the 
rest-house with board and lodging facilities was the Rämänuja-küta. In earlier days 
the temple itself served as the agency to carry on the charity on account of the 
sanctity attached to it. It was easy for arranging to distribute a portion of the offered 
food freely among the devotees and the dēsāntaris (visitors from outside the place) and 
also the local people who took part in some service. 

But, towards the end of the 15th century A.D., thanks to the dynamic leadership 
of Säluva Narasimha and Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyan, an important institution called 
Ramanu ja-kiita was established in many important Sri-Vaishnava centres like Tirupati, 
Kafichi, Srirangam, Sriperumbūdūr. At Tirumalai, itis explicitly stated that the 
Rämänuja-küta was "situated in the Sannidhi Street and it was under the management 
of Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyangār. Here in Kañchi also, it was situated in the Sanni- 
dhi Street under the management of the same person, who, as we have seen earlier, 
was put in charge of such feeding houses all over South India by the Vijayanagar 
king. 

The keen interest evinced for patronising the Rämänuja-küta by a number of 
devotees and the popularity gamed for it through Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyangär 
and his successors are evidenced by the provisions made by these devotees individually 
for the delivery of the donor's share in each case of the offered food for the Ramänuja- 
kita. In all cases of food-offerings made to the temple, Kandädai Rämänuja Ayyangär 
gave away his share to the Rämänuja-küta. Allthese and the royal grants sustained 
this free feeding house which did a useful social service. The institution of the 
Rāmānuja-kūta is found even today in many pilgrim centres like Triplicane, 
Sriperumbüdür, Srivilliputtūr, but strangely it is no longer functioning at Káfichi. 
The residents of the Sannıdhi-street in front of the Varadaräja temple are not able to 
even guess where the Rämänuja-küta was situated ! 

We have so far seen the pıvotal role played by this temple in the social and 
cultural life of the people of the localıty. We willnow review the activities of the 
temple in the economic sphere as well, 


The temple as a land-owner 


Agriculture was the basic industry on which the vast majority of the population 
depended for livelihood. The temple as the biggest land-owner filled a large place in 
the agricultural economy of the locality. Right from the Chola times, this temple 
had considerable landed property. Both royal benefaction and public patronage took 
the form of land-grants. The royal grants were of two kinds, one the Sarvamdnya, 
whereby the entire village with proprietory rights over lands was given to the 
temple and the second type specified that all taxes, payable by a village to the 
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Government, were to be collected and enjoyed by the temple. The former category 
was also called Dēvadānam or Tiruvidaiyättam. Epigraphs of this temple were replete 
with instances of gifts of both the types and itis needless to catalogue all of them. 
From one of the records we learn that the Tiruvidaiydrram lands of our temple were 
marked with stones bearing the Vishnu symbol of discus (Nängellaikalilum | tiruvál i- 
kalna@tti)." A number of villages in the neighbourhood of Kāūchi and elsewhere 
figure 1n the inscriptions as having been gifted to the temple. To cite only a few 
examples, Nilagangarayan, an officer under Kulóttunga-III, gifted the village of 
Arpakkam to the temple to meet the expenses with the daily offerings in the temple. 
A part of the village belonging to the temple was designated as Peria-Perumäl- 
Vilagam— the first name Periaperumäl referrmg to Lord Varadarája." Telugu-Chöda 
chieftains like Madurāntaka Pöttäpi Manmusiddha and Vijayagandagēpāla gave away 
a number of villages like Paiyanür, Mavandür, Vayalaiyārru and Puduchchēri.** 
They also made tax-free gifts of lands.4* Gifts of villages and lands greatly increased 
during the Vijayanagar times. Achyutaräya donated the revenues of 14 villages 
sometime in A.D. 1529 for a big special offering in the temple.9 Subsequently, in 
the same reign, several villages like Uttirasölai in Damalkottam, Tırumukküdal (in 
Kalattür-köttam) were assigned to the temple.*® Similarly, gifts of villages are 
recorded in the inscriptions of later kings like Sadāšiva, Sriranga and Vēnkata.*” In Š 
1562 (A.D. 1640) four villages— Nedungal, Karumbakkam, Nambakkam and Surithil— 
were granted to the temple. Even lands or villages in distant provinces like the 
Chöla and Pändyan countries, Andhra, Orissa and Mysore areas were granted to the 
temple.? Thus, roundabout A.D. 1230 Sömalädevi Mahädevi, the queen of the 
Kalinga (Orissa) king Anangabhima-Ill, granted a village Udaiyakamam in the 
Antarudravishya ın the Orissa region.” In A.D. 1724, the Mysore king Krishnaraja 
Odayar granted a village comprising of 12 hamlets in north Mysore region to the 
temple. But unfortunately, no accurate record is available for the total landed 
property of the temple or total yield accruing to the temple, in the mediaeval times 
orlater. However, from the inscriptions, some of which were cited above, it is seen 
that the landed property increased considerably during the Vijayanagar times. Today 
the temple has wet and dry lands to the extent of about 275 acres in 12 villages which 
are under lease cultivation. 


Gardens of the temple 


Very interesting information is available about a number of gardens that were 
gifted to this temple in answer to the constant need for flowers and fruits for the 
daily worship, as well as during festivals. 

Naralökavira, the renowned general of Kulēttunga-I, laid out a flower-garden 
(Pushpavanam) in which all the varieties of flowers were collected and donated for 
Lord Varadarāja.”* Another record datable to A.D. 1316, however, gives interesting 
information regarding the flower-garden donated by the Käkatiya king Pratäparudra- 
déva.8 He provided 240 mädai (gold coin) per year for the maintenance of a garden 
wherein the temple-garlands, fruits and vegetables for offerings should be grown. 
He constructed four lotus-tanks for the supply of water and appointed 20 gardeners 
for the maintenance of the garden. The names of the trees and plants grown in the 
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garden were : 
Indian chrysanthamum (Javandhi) 
Oleander (alari) 
Large fowered jasmine (sädi) 
Chempak (Champaka) 
Mangoes 
Pomegranaie (Mädulai) 
Coconuts 
Lemon and orange. 


Cultivation of temple-lands 

How could the temple authorities manage the agricultural operations in the 
lands distributed in so many villages, far and near ? Obviously, they could not do all 
of them directly. Both direct cultivation of temple-lands by the agents ofthe temple 
and the system of leasing them to the tenants seem to have prevailed. In the former 
case, the supervision was done by certain local agents appointed by the temple 
who took every precaution during the cultivation and the harvest and saw to 
it that after paying all the wages and other dues to the farmers, the produce 
was brought to the temple. The procedure was that paddy or any other cultivated 
grain should be brought to the precincts of the temple and measured in the proper 
manner in the temple-measure. This procedure is stipulated in an epigraph dated A.D. 
1259.54 The agents were either appointed by the temple or by the donors. An interest- 
ing record of the 13th century informs us that when lands in nine villages were donated 
by an individual to the temple, the provision to appoint supervisors or Kankänippär in 
each village to look after the cultivation on behalf of the temple for which they were 
paid a remuneration of one padakku of paddy per day was given. Another officer 
named Aräindu-nirppän was appointed to supervise the work of the Kankānippārs.** 
In this type of direct cultivation the labourers or peasants were paid daily wages in 
cash or kind and the entire proceeds went to the temple. 


The system of lease also prevailed side by side. This would entitle the temple 
for the melvaram or owner’s share of the produce which was usually 3/4, while 1/4 
would belong to the tenant. This was the owner-cultivator ratio that obtained here 
even in A.D. 1535 as attested by a record of that date.** But the same record in- 
forms us that during a severe drought, the temple’s share was reduced to two thirds, 
instead of three fourths in the case of areca, coconut and mango cultivation. In the 
case of sesamum, green-gram and sugar-cane, the rates obtaining in the adjacent 
villages were adopted. In the case of betel, plantain and other quick-yielding crops 
reared side by side in the newly planted areca and coconut groves, the mēlvāram 
was fixed at the older rate of 3/4. This might show that the temple-authorities 
showed due consideration for the drought conditions and other difficulties of the ryots 
by giving adequate concessions. 


Reclamation of waste lands 


One of the greatest services rendered by the temples was in the field of reclamation 
of waste lands by bringing them under cultivation. For private individuals, it would 
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have been a formidable task but a wealthy institution like this temple, with its men 
and money, could easily do this. Thus, in about A.D. 1467, the two pieces of lands 
at Tepperumälnallür which remained uncultivated on account of their non-irrigable 
high level were purchased as Ulavukkdni by the treasury of the Tirumalisai-Alvar 
shrine in our temple and brought under cultivation and then leased for 200 panam of 
gold per year.*” 

Ulavukkäni was the system of lease by which the lessee was given a permanent 
lease and authorised to reclaim a waste-land and grow the crops either wet or dry. He 
could enjoy all the produce but only pay certain taxes in gold or grain. This 
gave the necessary incentive to the cultivator to work hard and reclaim a waste 
piece of land. 


Irrigation facilities for temple lands and tanks 


Apart from the seasonal rains on which the cultivation mainly depended, irriga- 
tion by tanks, canals and wells was prevalent. Lands near the Pälär or the Véga- 
vati rivers received supply from the canals dug from them. Wells served a useful 
purpose. A record dated A D. 1487, informs us that a Vijayanagar chieftain Viru- 
paksha Dannayaka made arrangements for digging an irrigation channel in. the tem- 
ple lands and planted groves all around them.*? 

In about 1723, a water-supply project was undertaken and completed. One Rayar 
Sitakonnirayar, a deputy of the Nawab of the Carnatic, Sädat-Ulla-Khän, dug an 
underground aqueduct from a large tank named Sarvatirtham to the tank inside the 
Varadaräjaswämi temple. The former is at the north-western end of Käfichi town 
while the latter is at the southern end at a distance of about 3 miles. Provision 
was made to catch up the spring water percolating from the river-bed to feed many of 
the tanks with which Käfichipuram is dotted. Traces of this ruined aqueduct are still 
seen here and there.9 Crole who served as the Collector of Chingleput District in 
mid-19th century has paid a handsome tribute to the irrigation system of Vijayanagar 
days, traces of which he saw at many places. He says: 


“Many of them (irrigation works) now abandoned or in ruins, evinced the solicitude of 
those ancient monarchs for the extension of cultivation even in tracts not favoured by 
natural position or good soil. Almost every catchment basin, however small, still bears 
traces of having been bunded across and 1n many cases this was done in order to secure a 
few acres of stony ungenerous soil, to which all the fostering care of the British adminis- 
tration has failed to induce cultivation.”s! 


Land-measures 


The land-units mentioned in our epigraphs are the kuli, kani, ma and veli. Hun- 
dred kulis of land went to make one mã and 20 of the latter went to make one veli 
which was the largest unit of measure. In other words, 2000 kulis wentto make one 
veli? The area fixed by each of them was not permanently or uniformly fixed but 
varied according to the length of the measuring rod used. The length of the rod (kol) 
used is known from such expressions like the sixteen-foot-rod (padināraģi-kēl), twelve- 
foot-rod (panniradi-kol). The latter rod was used for reckoning the lands of this 
temple both in the Chöla and the Vijayanagar days. The earliest mention of this 12- 
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foot-rod in this temple occurs in an epigraph of Vikrama Chöla dated A.D. 1130.% 
Subsequently, it is mentioned as the standard measuring rod of the temple. In A.D. 
1261, a new name occurs viz., Nddu-alakkum-kol.®* This need not be taken as a new 
type of measuring rod. The phrase simply means land-measuring rod and it is likely 
that it might refer to the already existing 12-foot-rod. In a 14th century record, the 
measuring rod was named Gandardgandan-kol. Probably, this was current in nor- 
thern Tondaimandalam area, as attested by an inscription dated A.D. 1390 from Tiru- 
ppälaivanam and another at Tiruppalakkuli in Chingleput District. It is very inte- 
resting to see that this rod is carved to its full length with its denominations on the 
wall of the abhısheka-mandapa of this temple. By the side of the rod, the label Ganda- 
rägandan-köl is carved. Perhaps this served as the correct standard length to be re- 
ferred to in case of any doubt or controversy. 

Scholars have pointed out that the absence of a common measuring rod for the 
whole empire, both Chola and Vijayanagar, was the cause of great difficulty felt by the 
Government in fixing a uniform rate of assessment on land. Under the British rule 
certain common measures like the ‘cent’ the smallest unit and ‘acre’ the largest 
(measuring 100 cents) came to prevail. 


Land price 


We get a few scrappy information regarding the prices of land. In A.D. 1073, 
during the time of Kulöttunga-I, a village-assembly sold 3 vélis of land to our 
temple for 30 kasus which was equivalent to the value of 30 pon of gold.” Probab- 
ly, in circa A.D. 1254 the land-price went down considerably for itis reported that 
74 vēlis of land was purchased for only 25 pon.** 


Grain-measure 


The grain-measures that were in vogue in the temple at various times 
were the kalam,® marakkal,” kuruni”! and näli.”2 These were of course prevalent in 
other parts of Tamilnäd as well, but there were often local variations. From a record 
from Thanjävür, we learn that 6 nälis made one kuruni. 

6 nälis = 1 kuruni 
15 kurunis = 1 kalam 
Another record stipulates 8 nälis for 1 kuruni and 7 nälis and 1 uri for one marakkāl. 
The generally prevalent denominations and their ratio can be given here : 


2 ālākku = 1 ulakku 

2 uļakku = 1 uri 

2 uri = 1 nali 

8 näli == 1 kuruni or marakkāl 
2 kuruni = 1 padakku 

2 padakku = 1 tani 

3 tūni = 1 kalam. 


Probably, in order to avoid any confusion, the temple had its own standard measures. 
The marakkäl and the nāļi used by this temple were named Arianavallān-kāl and 
Arianavallān-nāh."* They were used both in the later Chēļa and the entire Vijaya- 
nagar period. 
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Another unit used for measuring the cooked food of the temple was Arulälan-käl 
called after the name of the presiding deity—Arulälan.”* 


Liquid-measure 


The earliest unit of liquid-measure occurs in an epigraph dated A.D. 1129. The 
measure mentioned was Tirunäräyanan.’® The quantity it denoted is not known. 
Later on, the liquid-measure that was continuously in usage in the temple during the 
Chola period was Arumolinangai-näli”® It was evidently called after the queen of 
Vīra-Rājēndra Chēļadēva, whose name was Arumoļinangai. The earliest epigraph in 
which this measure occurs in our temple is the 11th year of Kulóttunga-III i.e., A.D. 
1081.7? Another frequently occurring liquid measure in the late Chöla and the 
Vijayanagar days was Arianvallän-näli, which was evidently the standard measure used 
by the temple. From many of the records we gather that ghee or curd supplied to the 
temple was required to be measured by this standard. 


Coins 


The inscriptions of this temple furnish us with interesting information regarding 
the coins that were current at various times. It is well-known that gold-coins were 
issued by many of the Chola kings. The madai or ihe pon was the standard gold 
coin of the realm and it was equal to one kalanju or 70 grains of gold. The käsu 
was exactly half of this. The maduräntakan-mädai, perhaps first issued by Madurän- 
taka Uttama Chöla, was current in the time of Kulöttunga-I and it is said to have 
been equivalent to one Kalañju of gold or 94 mättu or two käsus.”” From the 
time of Kuldttunga-I, many local issues made their appearance. Thus a gold coin 
named Bhujabala-viran-mädai is mentioned in a record of this temple”? It was given 
as a gift to the temple by a chieftain from the Ganga-mandalam who had the title 
Bhujabala-viran. Unfortunately, nothing is known about the value or the gold- 
content of this issue, though we know that it was current in many parts of the 
present Chingleput District Still later, during the time of last kings, the Telugu- 
Chöda chief Gandagopalan's coin was current in Kafichi. It was known as Ganda- 
gūpālan-mādai or pudu-madai. In the Vijayanagar days, the coins which were 
current here were the panam and the varāham. The latter was a gold coin of the 
average standard weight of 52.7 grams.*? An half the varāha was called pratapa. The 
panam was 1/10 of the pratäpa or 1/20 of the varaha. In our inscriptions ;there are 
references both to the varäha and the panam. Thus, during the reign of Krishnadéva 
Raya, the annual income from 5 villages amounting to 1,500 varähas was donated to 
the temple.** From another record of the same reign, we learn that panam was also a 
gold coin.** 


The temple as a consumer 


As an institution requiring a variety of commodities and services for its day-to-day 
conduct as well as on special festive occasions, the temple was the biggest consumer 
of the locality. In the early stages, the requirements of the temple were probably few; 
some rice for offerings, flowers, sandal, milk, ghee and oil for lamp etc., were all that 
were required. The steady increase in the offerings, festivals, and rituals from about 
13th century A.D. resulted in the increase of the articles required by the temple 
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manifold. Perhaps in no other temple do we get such graphic details about the 
articles used by the temple and their various proportions for preparing different kinds 
of food-offerings as we do in the numerous Vijayanagar records of this temple.** 
The items constantly required by the temple were : rice, gram, pulses, turmeric, 
pepper, mustard, jaggery, salt, areca-nuts, betel, camphor, kumkum, coconut, 
fruits, milk, ghee, butter, curd, oil, honey. Different items of vegetables are 
mentioned in a record dated Š 1514 (A.D. 1592).% 

Not only in the food-articles and the perfumery, but in other articles like cloth, 
wooden objects, jewels, gold, silver and brass, metal lamps, decorative articles and the 
like, the temple was and still continues to be the biggest consumer in the locality. 
In this way, the temple stimulated and encouraged local trade and industry. 

Thus, from the foregoing account it is seen that Varadaräjaswämi temple filled a 
large place in the social and economic life ofthe people of Attiyūr and Käfichi. 
Thanks to the rich benefactions in the later Chöla and the Vijayanagar days the 
temple reached a point of affluence and glory from about the 13th century. It gave 
employment to numerous priests, servants of various categories, hymnists, musicians, 
dancing girls. It also patronised the learned and the cultured. In short, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the temple gathered round itself all that was best in arts of 
civilized existence. The temple played a leading and constructive role for the larger 


social and moral well-being of the people. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ARCHITECTURE 


General features 


This chapter is complementary to Chapter III wherein a fairly detailed des- 
cription of the various shrines, mandapas and other structures of this temple is given. 
The disposition of the shrines, as also their probable origin based mainly on the 
epigraphical and literary sources were indicated. Architectural features were briefly 
cited as corroborative evidence. In this chapter attention is focussed on structural 
details of the temple and its constituents. This temple is important for such a study 
because it preserves the different architectural and stylistic patterns that were in 
vogue at different epochs in the Tamil country. We are indeed fortunate to have a 
good number of structures in the temple which are specifically datable. They give 
us the prevailing norms of construction and style. They serve as landmarks in 
architectural evolution and provide us with the necessary data for comparison with 
architectural details of the undated structures and for fixing the date of the latter. 
We have already outlined four stages of development of this temple-complex 
(Chapter III). Leaving out the first stage for which there are no structural vestiges 
left, we find the next three stages that can be taken as representing three phases in 
the evolution of the style as well. Thesecond stage which coincides with the times 
of the Chola kings Räjädhiräja-I, Kulöttunga-I was the most formative stage as far 
as this temple is concerned, for it witnessed a thorough reconstruction of a modest 
temple into a bigger complex. It started by about the middle of the lith century 
A.D. Most probably, the present sanctum-complex over the ‘hill and the Narasimha 
shrine down below, were the earliest to be built, and this took place sometime 
during the reign of Rājādirāja-I. This is well attested by the presence of the latter’s 
inscription in the Narasimha shrine. Probably a little later, sometime before 
A.D. 1073 and during the reign of Kulöttuga-I, was built the second enclosure-wall 
with its central gateway on the west. Slightly later, but during the reign of the 
same king, the third enclosure was also constructed with its central gateway. Thus, 
the reigns of Räjädhiräja-I and Kulöttunga-I roughly occupying a period of a 
little more than 100 years from A.D. 1018-1120 witnessed the most remarkable 
structural improvement in the temple. The structures that rose up during this 
period are essentially rooted in the orthodox, well-developed Chöla pattern with 
their plain spaces and simple designs. They can indeed be said to belong to the middle 
Chöla phase as we see in them the continuation of the characteristics of the mature 
or the imperial Chola style, as exemplified in the temples of Brihadisvara at Thañ- 
jāvūr and Gangaikondachélapuram.! No doubt certain new features were intro- 
duced even during the reign of Kulöttunga-I, but as far as this temple is concerned, we 
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find the structures of these times retaining the middle Chöla style in all their essen- 
tials. The structures are massive in proportions and austere in appearance. They have 
short and squattish pillars and pilasters made up of two sadurams or squares at the 
two ends and an octagonal middle. They have heavy corbels or podikai with bevelled 
end and angular profile, having tenon-like projection. The square and thick abacus 
(palagai) has also a plain doucene on its underside which was rarely scalloped. 
Entrance-gūpuras were always broad and squattish so as not to dwarf the stature 
of the central shrine. This principle was admirably kept up in our temple as the 
central sanctum situated on an elevated platform (hill) still dominates the entire 


composition. 

The second stage in the growth of the temple coincides with the reigns of the 
later Chēļa kings beginning with Vikrama Chöla-I. This would roughly, though 
not exactly, coincide with the period indicated by Dubrueil between 1100-1350? 
Here we see some new traits or features in the pattern of the pillars, pilas- 
ters and corbels making their appearance which later on became well developed 
and attained full consummation during the Vijayanagar times. This traditional 
stage is well represented in this temple by many shrines like the Kariamänikaperumäl 
shrine, Anantälvär shrine, Krishna shrine and the Abhisheka-mandapa. We see 
in them the presence of the earlier features as well as the emergence of new ones. 
Here, we see tbe pillar-corbels taking the form of a moulded campanulate 
pendant, tending to become floral and anticipating the incipient madalai of the 
pushpa-potika (lotus-bud), characteristic of the Vijayanagar style. The abacus (palagai) 
of the capital is not only thinner in contrast to the large and thick ones of the 
earlier Chola times but also becomes scalloped. Deep niches with sculptures and 
topped by a massive-Chöla ornamental torana, common in the early and middle- 
Chöla temples, seldom appear on the wall-portions of the shrines. Instead, only 
shallow niches without sculptures and with the constricted torana in low relief are 
found. All these peculiar traits in plan and the elevation of the shrines and the 
mandapas will be discussed in detail in the sequel. Figure 40 clearly indicates the 
changing stylistic features. 

In the succeeding Vijayanagar period, the temple witnessed greater constructional 
activity and some of the buildings are remarkable for the great size of their component 
structures—mandapas and göpuras. During this phase, increased importance was 
given to the growth of the temple precincts and the ancillary structures. There 
was considerable increase in the temple-rituals and festivals and, correspondingly 
new structures like the kalyana-mandapa, the tulābhāra-maņdapa, the ünjal-mandapa 
and the vasanta-mandapa had to be built. The gopuram or towering gateway also 
came to occupy a more prominent position in this temple-scheme and became so 
imposing as to completely dwarf the main sanctum. The embellishments of the 
adhistana mouldings, pillars, ceilings, towers etc., became markedly rich and varied 
and the decorative treatment excelled all previous attempts. The shafts of the 
pillars and pilasters became more ornamental with the former. The lower part of 
the abacus or pāļi which was somewhat scalloped into petals in the early and late 
Chola times assumed a more pronounced floral form with the petals or idaļ of the 
Padma, the corbel which was an incipient pendant evolved into the characteristic 
pushpa-potika, with a double-flexed arm extending from the main block and scallop- 
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ed at the free-hanging extremity into the everted petals with a small bud or torus 
hanging at the centre. The pillared halls such as the kalyäna-mandapa, the ünjal- 
mandapa and the vähana-mandapa in this temple which belong to this period are 
noted for their minute carvings and extravagant embellishment characteristic of the 
style. The intricately worked colonnade, often with attached small pillars or animal 
or human sculptures lend immense beauty to the structures. The other impor- 
tant Vijayanagar contributions to this temple are the tall and magnificent gopura 
on the east with its massive elaborately moulded granite-built plinth, and the com- 
pact little shrines for the numerous Alvars and Achäryas which are neatly built along 
the periphery of the outermost prākāra. 

As already pointed out, the first three prākāras have in them many of the earliest 
structures of this temple. A discussion on the architectural significance of the so- 
called ‘hill’ which is in the form of a square enclosure is given at the end of this 
chapter. We will study the architecture of the other parts of this temple one by one. 


First präkära 

The complex of structures over the hill is interesting. On plan, it is composed of 
a square cella, an antarāļa, two long rectangular mandapas in the axial line. There is 
no epigraphical or literary data available to date this complex and thus we 
have only to depend on the architectural style of the structure. The mouldings 
on the wall-surface of the garbagriha give us admirable clues. The adhistäna 
as we see it from inside is composed of a hıgh jagati, a tripatta (three-faceted) 
kumuda, a recessed Kanta and a plain pattika. Over the pattika is the védi 
which comprises a recessed kanta-like fillet and an ürdhvapadma course and topped 
by the prati. Below the jagati there must have been an upäna moulding which 
is evidently buried in the inner floorings. The pilasters are plain and square in 
section. They have rather heavy corbels which are bevelled having a tenon-like 
projection, a typical feature of the Chola style. The pilasters on the two mukha- 
mandapas also display identical features thus, showing that they, together with the 
sanctum, form one compact group. The adhistäna mouldings in this complex are 
of the simplest type, devoid of any ornamentation. This together with other features 
like the massive pilasters and heavy tenon-corbel etc., may give it an early date. It 
can be ascribed to the middle of the eleventh century A.D. (Fig. 40—item A). 


Punyakoti-vimàna (Fig. 4) 

There is a fine dvitala (two-storeyed) vimäna of āyatāsra (oblong) type with the 
$äla or wagon-vault sikhara, over the garbagriha. Normally, the säla-sikhara with a 
rectangular base can be built over a rectangular sanctum. But here unusually, the 
fikhara having a rectangular base has been superposed over a square sanctum. This 
isindeed a rarity and it has been made possible by resting the rectangular base 
of the sikhara not only on the sanctum walls proper but also beyond and over the 
walls of the second circuit around the sanctum, as can be seen from the accompany- 
ing plan. The vimäna has completely been renovated and replastered in the thirties of 
the present century, thus obliterating all the old features. But we know from an 
epigraph that Krishnadéva Raya covered this Punyakēļi-vimāna with gold sometime 
in A.D. 1514.5 
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All around the harmya of the second storey, there runs a hära or string of minia- 
ture shrines such as the Aarnakūtas at the four corners and the bhadrašālās in the 
centre and panjaras in between forming the components over the prastara of the 
ground storey. The top of the second storey has four seated Garudas in anjali pose 
at the four corners besides some representations of Vishnu as Vimäna-devatas, 
occupying the nāsika projections of the rectangular grīva. The wagon-top or 
säla-Sikhara carries a row of seven metal stipis, over its ridge and its two ends are 
large ndsika fronts. 

The eight-pillared mahämandapa in this complex also seems to be of the Chola 
times. The pillars have round cross-section and bear heavy bevelled corbels at the 
top. 

The pillared cloister (pradakshina) around the entire sanctum-complex is an 
addition of the Vijayanagar times, as already pointed out. The pillars which are 
rather tall (2 metres high) have the evolved pushpa-potikai corbels. 


Second präkära 


At the base of the hill with the second präkära, some details of the Narasimha 
shrine and the double-storeyed pillared cloister around deserve our attention. The 
small shrine of Narasimha is of the nirandhära type, having no circumambulatory 
around it. So only its frontal view is to be seen as in a cave-temple. The pilasters 
that flank its facade are noteworthy. They are short but massive and are compos- 
ed of two sadurams or square sections at the ends with an octagonal middle—a feature 
which is a survival of the Pallava and the early Chöla style. They have very heavy 
bevelled corbels with prominent tenon-like projections. The earliest inscription in 
this shrine and indeed in this temple which is found on the inner sanctum wall is 
dated A.D. 1050,* and asit does not refer to the construction of this shrine, there 
is room to presume that the shrine might have been there even slightly earlier. 
Since Narasimha isa cave-dweller, this shrine has been conceived of inthe form of a 
cave, cut, as it were, into the Hastigiri hill. But actually, it is only an improvised 
masonry cell with a low ceiling.’ 

The göpura-entrance in front of the Narasimha shrine is a fine structure of the 
lithcentury A.D. The earliest epigraph is dated A.D. 1073 and belongsto the Chéla 
king Kulottunga-l9 It is inscribed on the plinth (adhistäna) portion of the gateway. 
The plinth of this entrance is quite high and carries a number of mouldings which, 
from the bottom upwards, are: the upäna, the plain jagati, a prominent vritta- 
kumuda, the top of which has the lotus-petal decoration, a double kanta which is 
relieved at intervals by the rafter-end motifs and a frieze of animals, probably lions. 
Over it, is the wall portion which is relieved by a number of tall and plain pilasters 
(of square cross-section) having the bevelled corbels and tenon-like projections. The 
superstructure over this is of brick and mortar. Itrises in three diminishing tiers 
to a height of about 35 ft. and is topped by a rectangular griva surmounted by a 
wagon-top Sikhara with large näsika-ends on either side and a series of kalasas on 
top. The parapets of the storeys carry strings of küfas, šālas and paīijaras all around. 
There are no sculptures except on the griva portions which has some stucco reliefs. 
They have been spoiled by later-day renovation. Though the exterior is renovated, 
the gopura preserves the older contours and the style of the Chola göpuras which 
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are usually bread and squattish and are invariably smaller than the vimāna 


on the central shrine.” The mandapa in front of Anda] shrine is a fine Vijayanagar 
structure (Fig. 5). 


Third präkära 


This göpura leads us out into the courtyard enclosed by third präkära, wherein 
very important shrines are situated. They are: 


Kariamänikkaperumäl shrine 


The simple and elegant shrine seems to have been built roundabout A.D. 1129 
and in many ways it typifies the prevailing norms or styles of the day. 

It has a square garbagriha, an antarala and a small mukha-mandapa. Its height 
is not more than 3 metres. There is no superstructure over the sanctum. Here we 
see the adhistäna mouldings still retaining their simplicity with only a few additional 
lotus-petal ornamentations (Fig. 40, item B). The bottom-most fillets constitute the 
upäna, over it on the vertical plane are the adhöpadma mouldings, then a plain jagati 
which bears a number of Chöla inscriptions, a tripatta-kumuda, a plain kanta with 
padma base, a projecting paftika and over it is the védi portion and finally the prati. 
The wall portion is adorned by a number of simple and shallow niches and beautiful 
pilasters. There are five niches, two each on the north and south and one on the 
back wall i.e., on the west. The niches are square and simple in design, unlike the 
later ones which are highly ornamental, as found in the Perundēvi Täyär. 

The shafts of the pilasters are square in cross-section and carry a padma-banda 
neck moulding, kalasa, the tādi, the kumbha rather flattish, the ida] or the petal 
moulding and the thin abacus or phalaka. We see the two types of corbels employed 
here—the typical bevelled one for the corner pilasters and the incipient pūmunai- 
corbel for the rest. This latter type of corbel indicates the slow and 
gradual transition to the next stage of evolution, with the central tenon 
assuming a campanulate floral form, the precursor of the pushpa-pötika of the later 
period. The cornice carries a number of küdus on its face. Over the cornice is a 
short parapet carrying the vydlavari frieze which becomes a recurring motif for the 
structures of this period. The pillar design of mukha-mandapa is interesting. It is 
composed of three sadurams (square) and two octagonal intervening portions. They 
have the typical Chöla corbels. 


Abhishéka-mandapa 


The abhishéka-mandapa is large square and closed pavilion built in the early part 
of the 13th century A.D. It preserves its late Chola characteristics intact. The 
adhistäna or the basement is built in bold proportion having a number of mouldings 
like the plain and flat upana, the adhöpadma moulding, the jagati, vritta-kumuda, a 
simple recessed kanta with lotus petal moulding flanking the upper and the lower 
sides and a straight projecting pattika on which are seen a number of inscriptions. 
The vritta-kumuda, though boldly depicted, is much more stylised than the one 
found in earlier structures, such as the göpura basement in front of the Narasimha 
shrine, described above. Again, over the pajtika is a frieze of petal-moulding which 
serves, as it were, the base for the wall portion of the shrine. The exterior of the 
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wall shows reliefs of pilasters which display the late-Chöla features like the padma- 
banda neck moulding over the shaft (kal). The shaping of the vase-like kalasa is 
also -noteworthy. The lower doucene of the abacus or the palagai is scalloped into 
petals or idal—another late feature. Here also two types of corbels are employed 
—the bevelled type for the corner pilasters and the incipient pūmunai for the rest. 
The cornice tends to become heavy and is curved in two to form a double-flexure 
that is typical of the Vijayanagar kapötas. There is only one niche on the eastern 
wall of this closed mandapa. In it is placed a large image of Garuda, facing 
the main shrine on the east. 

On the western side of this mandapa, a later annexe was added as a facade in the 
Vijayanagar times. There are two elegant balustraded steps leading to this mandapa. 
This was built in the 16th century A.D. 


Anantälvär shrine (Fig. 6) 


This is another modest and well-dated shrine. It was builtin A.D. 1212. It 
has a square sanctum, an antarala and a small four-pillared mukha- mandapa. The 
entire shrine stands on a padma-pitha or expanded lotus-basement and over it is the 
adhistüna which is composed of low upäna, a jagati, a vritta kumuda, a recessed 
flat kanta and a flat and straight pattika (Fig. 40, item c). Over it, is the wall 
portion which is recessed and relieved by niches and pilasters. The niches are short 
but embellished with a canopy of the säla type with a central küdu arch. Here also 
the niches are quite simple in design, unlike those of the Vijayanagar times, found 
in the Täyär shrine. The shafts of the pilasters are square in cross-section and have 
the padma-banda neck moulding. The abacus is neither thick nor broad but has the 
scalloped lotus on its underside. The corbel does not have the tenon-like projec- 
tion but has an incipient pūmunai curvature, characteristic of the transitional period. 
Over it is the curved kapota and then a vyālavari or frieze of leonine griffins over the 
prastara. The shrine has a dyitala vimana which is square upto the second fala. 
Over it is circular griva which is topped by a circular domical sikhara. There are 
four prominent nāsikas with kirtimukha finial. On the four corners of pindi 
terrace below the griva are seated four Garudas, alternating with Vishnu as vimäna- 
devata. The Hayagriva form of Vishnu is seated on the southern side and the Nri- 
simha form on the northern side. 


Thousand-pillared-mandapa 


The thousand-pillared-mandapa on the north-eastern corner of this präkära is 
also a contribution of the beginning of the 14th century A.D. and hence, we see many 
of the features of the transitional period. The plinth is embellished with many 
ornamental mouldings, particularly a double vyālavari frieze; the pillars are rather 
tall and slender; the corbels have a distinct pümunai corbel, and there is a well-bent 
kodungai forming the cornice. The pillars have not yet assumed the extravagant 
ornamentation of the Vijayanagar times. 


Kitchen 


The kitchen on the south-east corner of the präkära is an older structure cons- 
tructed during the time of Kulöttunga-L It is a closed room with a mukha-mandapa 
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atitsentrance. The pillars are square with three sadurams (square portions) and 
two hexagonal or fluted intervening portions. The pillar capital bears pronounced 
chamfered corbels. The cornice is thick and straight. 


Perundēvi Tāyār shrine (Fig. 7) 


It has already been noticed that the shrine for Perundévi Täyär came into 
existence probably in the beginning of the 13th century. Its presence is mentioned 
in an epigraph dated A.D. 1236.5 But the shrine proper, in its present form, is a 
construction of the Vijayanagar times, though the high pediment on which its enclo- 
sure wall is constructed is an older structure, belonging to the 13th century. Ob- 
viously, this portion underwent elaboration during the Vijayanagar times. The earlier 
shrine was replaced by the present elegant shrine together with its other forward 
complements like the cloistered verandah, sometime around about A.D. 1487 as 
already shown.? 

The sanctum antarala complex of the Tayar shrine is one of the best illustrations 
of the ornate architecture of the Vijayanagar epoch. It closely resembles the 
Amman shrine in the Hazärä Rama temple at Hampi. From the base to the 
cornice, the entire surface is embellished with rich ornamental details, bold in design 
and exuberant in expression. The niche projection and the corresponding recesses 
which start right from the basement level break the monotony of the plan while the 
deep plinth-mouldings produce sharp effect of light and shade. 

The adhopadma moulding over the upäna is very pronounced. The jagati is 
plain except for the Vijayanagar inscriptions over it. The vritta-kurnuda is very 
much constricted and ribbed, while the pattika is quite prominent. There are al- 
together five niches—two on the sides and one on the rear wall, all projecting out from 
the ground level, thus breaking the straight line of the plan. The niches are highly 
ornate with an ornamental kapota canopy which are in turn surmounted by näsika 
fronts. The niches are flanked on either side by richly decorated kumbha-pafijaras 
placed in the recesses of the wall. They are pilasters having pürna-kumbhas or full 
vases of plenty as their bases with excrescent foliage with emergent pillar shaft 
carrying a nasika top. The other pilasters have faceted shafts and the ndgapadam 
decoration at the base. The phalaka is thin and has its lower part prominently 
scalloped into petals. The pushpa-pörika corbel at the top is very pronounced. 
The cornice (kodungu) is also embellished with a string of kadu arches, extending for- 
ward considerably. 

The vimana over the sanctum is named the Kalyänaköti vimana, builtin the 17th 
century. It is fully covered with copper sheet and hence its architectural features 
are masked. 


Vijayanagar-mandapas 


The pillared mahd-mandapa in front of the Täyär shrine seems to have been built 
in the 16th century by Alagia Manaväla Jiyar. It has typical Vijayanagar ornamen- 
tal columns with rearing horsemen attached to their shafts. In some pillars rearing 
vyālas are also attached. 

There are four more mandapas of the Vijayanagar times in the forecourts of 
this prakara. They are: the kili-mandapa, the ünjal-mandapa and two other pillared 
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halls, one in front of the abhisheka-mandapa and the other interposed between the 
latter and the Täyär shrine entrance. Allofthem bear unmistakable Vijayanagar 
characteristic like the tall fluted pillars with a prominent pushpa-potika corbel anda 
protruding Aodungu, with double flexure. Moreover as already seen the Vijayanagar 
royal emblem is carved boldly in almost all these mandapas. There are some 
interesting bas-relief sculptures which will be noticed later The ünjal-mandapa in 
particular is an exquisite specimen of Vijayanagar art. Built on high plinth in an 
open courtyard, it is supported by elaborately worked composite pillars with 
clusters of smaller pillars, inter-connected, as it were, by some feligree work. The 
capitals over them are multi-faceted and massive. The kodungu or the cornice is very 
conspicuous with its double flexure; on the eastern face of it is carved the Vijaya- 
nagar crest—Varäha, sun, moon etc. The compact little tower with the säla-sikhara 
and @katala lends beauty to the mandapa. There are some good stucco figures over 
the vimána and fine carving over the inner ceiling of the mandapa (Fig. 8) From its 
style this mandapa can be ascribed to the 16th century A.D. 


Gopura entrance and the compound wall 


As we go out of the third präkära, we pass through a gopura entrance which is 
now called Tödarmal-väsal. It is a fine and solid structure going back to the time 
of Kulēttunga-l. Many of his inscriptions are seen on the plinth portions and 
earliest of them belongs to A.D. 1106.3 The style of its massive adhistäna mould- 
ings and the pilasters is exactly like that of the gopura entrance in front of the 
Narasimha shrine; both of them were apparently built in the time of Kulöttunga-l. 
The compound wall abutting on it seems to have been reconstructed more elabora- 
tely under the supervision of Alagia Manaväla Jiyar, whose portrait figures are kept 
in small niches at the top of this compound wall. 

The gopura is broad-based and rises gradually in five diminishing tiers, the griva 
is rectangular over and is crowned by a säla-sikhara with five kalasas. Atthe centre 
of every tala there is a doorway flanked by dwärapälakas made of stucco. Four 
garudas in anjali are seated on the four corners of the topmost fala, just below the 
griva. Other than this, there are no sculptures on its body. Strings of miniature 
shrines like panjara, kūļa, šāla are seen marking the parapet of every tala. Though 
renovated in recent years the gēpura has unmistakable later Chēļa elegance and 
proportion. Abutting over this göpura on the west isa rectangular pillared portico 
built probably during the time of Krishnadéva Raya, whose inscriptions are found 
on its plinth. 


Fourth präkära 


Most of the shrines in this courtyard, in their present extant form, as well as the 
mandapas are the products of the Vijayanagar times. Some of them like the kal- 
yäna-mandapa and the vähana mandapas are extraordinarily elegant and are of great 
architectural and iconographic interest while many of the shrines are simple and 
unpretentious structures. To the latter category belong the shrines of Peria-älvär, 
Mudal-alvar, Tiruppan, Tondaradippodi and Tirumalisai, which are distributed 
along the periphery of the outer enclosure. All of them display the same pattern of 
construction—a square sanctum, a small antarāļa and a mukha-mandapa with open 
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pradakshina round the sanctum (see General Plan I). The pillars and pilasters dis- 
play the typical features of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

The shrine of Tiruppan and Tondaradippodi is noteworthy for its elegant vimdna 
over the sanctum. 

Similarly, the shrine of Nammälvär possesses a fine sikhara over its square sanc- 
tum. Another noteworthy structure in the Nammälvär shrine is its pillared mahā- 
mandapa in front. It is a product of Vijayanagar times and it contains some portrait 
sculptures of a Vijayanagar chieftain besides the sculptures of Alvars and ächäryas 
like Tirukkachi-nambi. 


Krishna shrine 


From the architectural point of view this is very interesting shrine in the outermost 
prakara. It has a square sanctum, a transverse antarāla and a mukha-mandapa of a late 
date. The cubical or the samachaturasra sanctum is topped by a dvitala sikhara (two-sto- 
reyed) or nagara class.“ This is indeed a unique type in the temple, for invariably all the 
square sanctums here are crowned only by circular or vēsara grīva and Sikhara. 
Square griva and square Sikhara are indeed rare. This might have been built under the 
patronage of the later Pāndyas who were familiar with such square-type vimanas. 
An inscription of one Sundara Pandya is found on the south wall of the entrance of the 
shrine. Evidently, it was Jatävarman Sundara Pandya who brought Käfichi under 
the Pandyan control sometime around A.D. 1260. But unfortunately the inscrip- 
tion is fragmentary. Probably, the shrine was built sometime during this period. The 
pilaster corbels have the incipient pämunai motif. There are five niches, two on either 
side and one on the back wall. The niches are each crowned by a small šāla-sikhara 
with a central nāsika arch. The cornice is short and straight. The small mazdapa in 
front is a Vijayanagar addition. 


Chakrattälvär shrine'* 


This shrine is more like a spacious square hall without any features. The antarala 
is not well marked. Around the hall is a closed pradakshina passage. Since Chak- 
rattalvar or Sudarsana image is two-faced, there are entrance gateways on either side 
of the shrine chamber. There are also two mukha-mandapas in front of the two 
entrances. 

The adhistäna of the sanctum is composed of a plain upäna, a faceted kumuda, a 
recessed kanta and two plain pattikas. The wall space is relieved by pilasters with 
shafts having square cross-section and the incipient pushpa-potika corbel. The fea- 
tures show that the shrine might have been built in the latter half of the 13th or the 
earlier half of the 14th century. 

The twelve-pillared mukha-mandapa on the west is a clear Vijayanagar addition, 
as evidenced by the tall double columns with prominent corbels. The central ceiling 
near the entrance is occupied by a large granite slab, bearing fine relief carving of 
Raima, Hanuman and Balakrishna. In the centre of the slab is a large lotus in blos- 
som. Around it are some of the scenes from Krishna’s life such as Krishna killing a 
demon in the form of a bird (Bakäsura), another in the form of a calf (Dhēnukāsura), 
killing the elephant kési, swallowing butter. Other figures carved in the next panel 
are Rama, Lakshmana, Sita and Vishnu on Garuda etc. The Vijayanagar royal 
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insignia is also carved prominently. 
Kalyana-mandapa (Fig 9) 


Perhaps the most remarkable product of the Vijayanagar art in this temple is the 
kalyäna-mandapa, the ornamental pillared pavilion used for the annual ceremonial 
marriage of the God and the Goddess. Standing on an exquisitely carved elevated 
platform and occupying an area of 575 square metres this pavilion is supported by 
a closely lined colonnade of pillars,96 in number, which are remarkable for their 
varied decorative detail and sculptural exuberance. Itslofty plinth (2 metres high) 
is divided by a number of prominent horizontal bands with finely carved designs, 
animal as well as floral, each band being separated from the next one by a deeply re- 
cessed portion. Friezes of elephants, horses, swans (hamsa), narrative panels from 
the Rämäyana, dancing figures etc., occupy these bands. 

The pillars are all tall and monolithic and their shafts are sculptured into rich 
and varying patterns like warriors and hunters on rearing horses, the rampant yali 
which are very characteristic of the Vijayanagar art motifs, as seen in similar pavilions 
at Vellore, Srirangam, Virinchipuram (North Arcot District), In some of them, 
full sculptures in the round are projecting out like Rati on the parrot, Manmata on 
swan etc. “The pillars consist", in the words of Percy Brown, “a bizarre grouping 
of imaginary statuary with stone-cutting of a high order.” About the rampant ani- 
mal motif which repeatedly occurs in all their mandapas the same renowned art- 
critic observes aptly, *during the Vijayanagar regime this motif appears so frequently 
that it dominates every conception until it becomes an obsession. The rampant 
horseman in the later Dravidian building reveals the spirit of the times as the Vijaya- 
nagar era corresponds in some respects to the age of chivalry and romance which 
prevailed in the mediaeval Europe. That the armed forces of the Vijayanagar empire 
were of the finest calibre which kept their hereditary foes (Muslim powers) at bay, 
whereas almost every other part of the country succumbed at once. Something of 
this temper seems embodied in the art of this period and accounts for the columns of 
splendid cavaliers nonchalantly astride the gigantic rearing chargers and engaged in 
furious combat with fabulous creatures.” Here in this temple motif is profusely 
depicted in its multifarious variety not only in the kalyana mandapa but also repeat- 
ed in the vāhana mandapa and the mahä-mandapa in front of the Tāyār shrine—all of 
which belong to the 16th century. Besides the normal Vijayanagar soldier with his 
typical head-dress, full sleeve and sword, a few European soldiers with carbines or 
muskets are also portrayed. Probably, they represent the Portuguese soldiers who 
were recruited into the Vijayanagar army. 

Besides these elaborately wrought composite columns which are found invariably 
near the facade and the sides the vast majority of the monolithic pillars inside dis- 
play contrasting geometrical shapes—a cube or saduram alternative with a fluted 
cylinder, all copiously carved. Each capital is a substantial four-branched foliated 
volute each terminating in the characteristic flower-pendant. Two other interesting 
features of this mandapa are its magnificent balustraded stepped entrance and the 
marvellous free-hanging chains of stone-rings at the four corners of the massive 
double flexed and intricately wrought cornice above. 
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Entrance göpuras 

This immense temple-complex is appropriately enclosed by a high outer. boundary 
wall, having two imposing gateways —oneon the east and the other on the west—both 
being two towering gopuras. As already pointed out, the gopura on the west is shorter 
and more squattish whereas the one on the east is taller and narrower. The former 
is of an earlier date, as it seems to be essentially rooted in the late Chöla tradition. 

The earliest inscription on the plinth portion is of the 13th century. The door- 
jambs, made of single tall monolithic pieces, are plain without the sälabanjika and 
the creeper motif, that invariably appears in the Vijayanagar gateways. This motif 
is prominently carved on the eastern gopura. Further, the Vijayanagar insignia that 
is boldly carved on the ceilings of the gateway on the east is conspicuous by its 
absence on the western gateway. The corbels of the pilasters in the latter are still 
in the traditional stage, namely, undeveloped pushpa-potika. Hence, the western 
gopura is to be dated to the latter half of the 13th century while the eastern gūpura- 
entrance belongs to the first half of the 16th century A.D. 


Western gopura (Fig. 10) 

The massive granite base of the adhistana of the gopura, about 7 metres in height, 
is divided in its vertical plane into two principal storeys by a prominent pattika. 
Along the horizontal section, this huge mass is broken up by a number of projecting 
bays, alternating with recesses. The lower section or storey of the vertical stone 
part is composed of prominent horizontal mouldings with a very bold padma-tala 
base, a massive vritta kumuda, a pattika, vedı and prati over which are arranged a 
series of ornamental pilasters. Over this series is a broad prastara with a number 
of shallow küdu-arches. This prastara marks the dividing line between the lower and 
the upper storeys of the stone base. The upper section is almost a repetition of the 
lower one with certain differences. In addition to the similar horizontal mouldings 
we see the presence of four projecting niches on each side and the kumba-panjaras 
in the recesses. The corbels of the pilasters are in the form of undeveloped pushpa- 
pótika; the eave or kapēta has not assumed the prominent double-flexure curvature. 
Hence, the style is characteristic of the later-Chola or the transitional period. 
The same can be said of the superstructure which is built in brick and mortar in 
seven diminishing tiers. Itıs broad and stunted. The body of the tower is not 
embellished by sculptures as are those of later göpuras of the Nayak period. Rather 
it is absolutely plain except for a series of miniature shrines composed of the alas, 
karnakütas and pafjaras. The central projecting doorways are carried right upto 
the griva portion. The griva is rectangular and at the apex is the massive säla- 
sikhara topped by nine glittering metal kalašas. 


Eastern gopura (Fig. 11) ` 

The göpura in the east is much taller (50 metres high) and composed of nine 
storeys, and topped by eleven kalasas. In fact it is the tallest structure in the entire 
temple-complex. It is a typical product of the mature Vijayanagar style—tall and 
narrow with a pronounced emphasis on verticality. It closely resembles the main 
tower of the Ekāmrēšvarar temple at Kafichi which was built by Krishnadeva Raya 
in the beginning of the 16th century.!? This gopura, as already pointed out, may also 
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belong to the same period. The Vijayanagar state-crest is boldiy depicted on the 
ceilings of this gopura. There are two fine Salabanjikas (ladies with creepers) carved 
on either side of the door-frame. The door-frame is highly ornamental (Fig. 12). 

The massive stone-base is made up of two parts, divided by a prominent kapola. 
The road level outside the göpura has risen considerably, burying the lowest mouldings. 
However, the prominent vritta-kumuda, pattika and prati are clearly seen relieving 
the horizontal plane, while the vertical plane is broken up by a number of pilasters 
and projected niches. The upper section of the basement is relieved by projecting 
niches and the recesses bearing the kumba-pañjara pilaster. The corbels are very 
much evolved with prominent lotus-bud end. 

The superstructure, made up of brick and mortar, is plain except for the inden- 
tations made by the series of miniature shrines like the šāla in the centre and kūtas 
at the corners and the pafijaras in between on the sides. The central doorway open- 
ing is present in every tala right upto the grīva which is rectangular. At the apex is 
the massive Säla-Sikhara with the kirti-mukha ends. 


Hastigiri—a hillock or a raised mound ? 


As pointed out in the beginning of this chapter, a peculiar and almost intriguing 
feature of this temple is the so-called Hasti-hill, over which the main sanctuary is 
placed. It 1s in the form of a square enclosure closed by huge walls covering an 
area of 30 metre square. 

The enclosing walls are about 7.3 metres high and are plain except for one 
köpota moulding in the middle and the vyālavari on the top. The shrine of Varada- 
raja on the upper floor is reached by a flight of steps at the south-eastern corner of 
the enclosure. On the western side of the ‘hill’, on the ground floor, is the shrine 
for Nrisimha which is conceived of as a cave, though this is also a built-up 
structure. 

What is inside this huge square enclosure on the ground floor which has since 
been closed ? When and why was it closed? All the Vaishnava zchäryas like 
Kürattälvär, Tirukkachi-nambi (11th century) and Vēdānta Désika (13th century) 
mention it as the hill. Kürattälvär in one of his verses calls the Lord as residing at 
the Sikhara (peak) of the hill. The present walled enclosure can be dated not later 
than the middle of the 11th century A.D. at the latest as attested by the presence of 
an inscription dated A.D. 1050 inside. In all probability, the walled enclosure was 
there during the times of Rämänuja (1016-1137) and his contemporary Kürattälvär 
and Tirukkachi-nambi. Therefore their references to the giri or Sailam were only to 
this walled elevation. 

What 1s inside this enclosure is anybody’s guess— natural hillock or an artificially 
raised mound? The chances for the existence of a rocky hillock there are remote, 
for we do not see any visible rocky outcrop for miles around in the neighbourhood. 
Secondly, if it were a natural hillock there was no need to build the enclosure walls 
and encase it; nor is such a practice known. On the other hand, from a few 
exposures seen near the flight of steps (leading up the ‘hill’) it can be observed, that 
the outer veneering is done by roughly-hewn blocks of stone, giving usthe appearance 
of an artificially raised mound or platform. This also explains or justifies the 
camouflaging done with the high walls to cover up the mound and at the same time 
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give it the sanctity ofa hill. This camouflaging is seen very clearly in the so-called 
cave-shrine of Nrisimha on the ground floor. There is no trace of natural rock 
anywhere inside the shrine which has been improvised by building walls of dressed 
stones to make it a narrow and rectangular cell about 11 metres long and 2 metres 
broad (in the average). The hind wall is in the form ofa stone-screen which 
prevents the onlooker from seeing the inner core or the portals of the ‘hill’. It 
appears to have been the result of a deliberate attempt to create an artificial cave- 
shrine to provide an abode for Nrisimha, the cave-dweller. 

Whatever may be the true contents or nature of this hill, it cannot be gainsaid 
that it is a solid foundation meant to carry massive superstructures—the sanctum 
with a narrow processional circuit around it (which is now closed), an antaräla, two 
mukha-mandapas, a mahä-mandapa and an outer pillared verandah—all occupying an 
area of 900 sq. metres. The walls of the sanctum are nearly 4 metres thick. Added 
to it is the weight of the large Sdla-sikhara on the sanctum. This massive weight 
could stand only on a solid foundation on either rock or well-ramped platform. We 
are not permitted to make any openings in this enclosure to have a glimpse of its 
contents. But perhaps a near parallelis afforded by the temple of Chandraprabha 
at Tiruparuttikunram near Kañchi. There also, the ground-floor is closed and the 
main shrine of Chandraprabha is situated on the upper floor, reached by a flight of 
steps. This was also called by the Jainas as ‘Ervana sthalam’ or the Malayanär 
Kovil (the hill temple) because of its elevation. Some trial diggings were made at 
the top near the antarala portion and it was found that the so-called hill was filled 
with sand and mud. The possibility of a similar arrangement at Hastigiri cannot 
be ruled out." 

What is the purpose in creating this elevated platform ? Why was the garbagriha 
placed on its top ? The reason, as pointed out earlier, may simply be to give a hill- 
like elevation, as in the case of a few other temples of Tamilnäd. Such an 
artificially raised hill is called in Tamil Kartu-malai and a few temples built 
over such ‘hills’ are found scattered in Tamilnad. The Vishnu temple built 
by Dantivarman at Alampakkam is an outstanding example. The main deities 
in the two famous shrines—Vatapatrasayi temple at Srivilliputtür and Tirukköttiyür 
tempie—both in Ramanathapuram District of Tamilnäd are also not on the ground 
floor but on the raised platform. 


Uttaravédi Concept 


But a deeper significance may perhaps also be considered as regards the raised 
enclosure of this temple. It may be an architectural depiction of the puränic 
description of the Uttaravedi on which Brahma performed his yajza to invoke the 
presence of Lord Vishnu. The sthalapuräna account has it that Brahma ordered 
Visvakarma, the divine architect, to convert the hill into a square Uttaravedi for him 
to perform the yajna.® Whatever may be the value of the puränic account, the 
concept of Uttaravédi mentioned here seems to be significant. The Uttaravēdi, 
according to the ancient texts? was a high platform or mound, square in shape, 
which served as the ground or basement for the fire-altar which was also a square 
and which was at the centre of the Uttaravēdi. The fire-altar was called the Näbhi 
and in it was placed the fire-pan or the ukha made of clay. It is also square in 
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shape. It is spoken of as the womb of Agni or fire and its cubeis stated to hold the 
manifested universe. The Hindu temple, as Stella Kramrish has shown, reflects 
this conception very well.” 

Here in this temple, the so-called Hastigiri is a large enclosure of 30 metre 
square with nearly 8 metres high walls, which might represent the Uftaravédi, the 
high square basement. In the centre of this basement, we have two more concentric 
square enclosures, the outer measuring 13 metre square (around the sanctum 
including the tiruvunnāligai) which might represent the fire-altar or the nābhi and the 
innermost sanctuary (garbagriha) which is a chamber of 3 metre square might 
represent the fire-pan or the womb-chamber. 

Though basically, every Hindu temple may be taken to represent this concept 
and the vēdi has been incorporated as an integral architectural member in the temple 
elevation, special emphasis is laid here on the Uttaravedi. Because the place had 
come to be renowned as the place where Brahma erected the Uitaravedi for his 
yajfia and Lord Varadaraja in his Punyakoti-vimana came out of the sacrificial fire, 
it is likely that this idea was architecturally depicted by laying emphasis on the 
Uttaravedi and making it into a large and imposing platform for the extant vimana 
along with its circumambulatory. It isan instance of the knowledge of the rites 
inspiring architectural forms. 


NOTES 


J. Dubreuil classified the styles in the follow- 
ing manner : from A.D. 850 to 1100 Chola; 
from A.D. 1100 to 1350 Pandya; though 
broadly correct, the need for revision has 
been emphasised by more than one scholar. 
See K.R. Srinivasan, J.OIS.O.A. XVI 
(1948), The Last of the Great Chola Temple. 
In the Chöla period itself three phases, the 
Early, the Middle and the Later have been 
distinguished. The Middle Chöla phase coin- 
cides with the reigns of Rājarāja-I, Rājēndra- 
I and Raadhiraja-I. K.A.N. Sastri, Chélas, 
p. 693. 

Also see S.R. Balasubramaniam, Four Chola 
Temples (1963), pp. 34-35. 


m Bp 


Similarly, they occur in the Chöla struc'ure 
at Däräsuram and Tribhuvanam. For all 
these reasons 1t would be better to designate 
the style of the period for 1100-1350 as later 
Chöla, particularly in the Tondaimandalam 
area. 


. 478 of 1919. 


519 of 1919. 

See also at the end of the chapter for further 
discussion on the point. 

522 of 1919. 


. This göpura compares well with the gopura 


on the Aryabaifäl-väsal at Srirangam temple, 
built in the 11th century A.D. (Hari Rao, 
The Srirangam Temple, p. 56). 


. Dubreuil called it the ‘Pandyan phase’. K.R. 8. 605 of 1919. 
Srinivasan has rightly questioned this and 9. See Chapter III. 
Shown that the Chola style continued to 10. See for illustration, Longhurst, Humpi Ruins, 
hold the ground for a considerably longer Fig. 28, p. 74. 
period, almost to the end of the 13th cen- 11. 631, 632 and 635 of 1919. 
tury A.D., if not later (J. O.LS.O.A., op. cit, 12. F.H. Gravely and T.N. Ramachandran, 
p. 33). Particularly, the Pändyan appellation Three Main Styles of Temple Architecture, 1934, 
cannot be applied in foto to the Tondai- p.22. Also see for importance of this type 
mandalam region, where the later Chola K.V. Soundara Rajan, The Matrix of South 
style imperceptibly merged with the succeed- Indian Architecture, J.J.H. XLIII, Dec. 1965, 
ing Vijayanagar style. The incipient pushpa- pp. 808-811. 
pörikai corbel which is usually considered to 13. The Kattalagia Singar shrine within the Sri- 


be a Pàndyan contribution, actually occurs 
in Well dated Chöla structures of this temple, 
datable to A.D 1129 (see Fig. 40, item B). 


rangam temple has a similar nāgara type of 
sikhara and it was also built by a Pandya king 
(Hari Rao, The Srirangam Temple, p. 64). 


14, 


15. 


16. 


The Chakrattälvär shrine is slightly on the 
north-west of the main sanctum. At Sriran- 
gamit is on the south-west. Evidently a 
fixed location for the shrine was not evolved. 
But both are in the fourth enclosure, 

Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist 
and Hindu), Third Edn. 

See also the western göpura at Tiruvannama- 
lai whose superstructure was built by Krish- 


18. 
19. 
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nadeva Raya about A.D. 1516. F.H. Gravely, 
The Göpuras of Tiruvannamalai, Madras, 
1959, p. 5. 

T.N. Ramachandran, Tiruparuttikunram and 
its Temples (1934), pp. 12-13. 

Vide Chapter I. 

Brikat Samhita, Quoied by Stella Kramrisch, 
The Hindu Temple, Vol. T, pp. 146-147. 

Ibid. 


CHAPTER IX 
ICONOGRAPHY 


General features 


As one of the largest Vishnu temples of South India, having shrines for different 
forms or aspects of Vishnu, His āyudhapurushas and other ävarana dévatas (subsidiary 
deities), Sri Varadaräjaswämi temple presents interesting iconographic details which 
deserve study. As in architecture so in iconography, we find that the temple posses- 
ses fine stone and metal specimens, representative of the Chéla and Vijayanagar 
traditions. While the former are comparatively scarce and found only as enshrined 
images, the latter are found in great profusion not only as cult-images but also bas- 
reliefs on the pillars and the plinths of the mandapas. Stone images such as those 
of Ranganatha, Narasimha, Valampuri Ganēsa and the metal icons of the main 
deity of Varadaräja and His two consorts, Perundévi, Rämänuja, Nammälvär, 
Madurakavi-Alvar, Nathamuni, Anantälvär and Chakrattälvär are some of the out- 
standing specimens which typify the naturalness in form and simplicity of demeanour, 
the hallmarks of the Chéla style. The contours of the body are not angular or 
rigid but natural and flowing. The ornamentation or the garments like the anfariya 
are simple and depicted as though they are part of the body and do not stand out 
separately. While the icons of Gods and Goddesses with their abhaya and varada 
mudras radiate the qualities of saulabhya (easy accessibility) and sausilya (gracious- 
ness), the twin qualities held supreme by the Sri-Vaishnavas, the icons of the Alvars 
like Nammälvär and Madurakavi and the ächäryas like Nathamuni and Rämänuja 
are embodiments of humility, devotion and absolute surrender in body and soul to 
the one they held as the Supreme Being. They were mortals but worshipped as 
divine beings. These images, with their characteristic afijali or vyakyāna-mudra, ins- 
pire the same emotions of humility and devotion in the hearts and minds of multitudes, 
who hold them in veneration, Their lives and works are considered the beacon-lights, 
showing the path of salvation for the humanity. Hence, the importance given to these 
saints in the temples. 

The Vijayanagar period continued the iconographic traditions with fresh vigour. 
Icons of the majority ofthe Alvärs and ächäryas in this temple were products of 
this time. Manaväla Mahämuni, the last of the great ächäryas, was deified in this 
period. The sculptural reliefs found in the Kalyana-mandapa, the Vähana-mandapa, 
and a few other places, show remarkable variety in theme and beauty in depiction. 
Though the classic touch of the Chöla art is missing, still they possess considerable 
grace and artistic charm and merit. In Section 1, attention is confined only to the 
images that are installed in the shrines, while Section 2 deals with those found out- 
side the shrines. 
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ICONS (ENSHRINED) 


The principal deity of the temple is Vishnu as Varadaraja. The Hindu mind took 
delight and solace in conceiving of God in multifarious forms and aspects. In the 
temples of Tamilnäd, Vishnu was worshipped in the different attitudes—sthänaka or 
standing, dsana or sitting and sayana or reclining. Here, Varadaräja is depicted in 
his standing posture in the erect samabhanga pose. His two upper hands hold sanka 
and chakra, while his lower left holds the gada and the right isin the abhaya-mudra. 
All the characteristic attributes of Vishnu are found—kirita-makuta or a high crown, 
makara-kundala in the ears, häras or necklaces, keyüra (armlets), kankanas (wristlets), 
udara-banda round his waist, katibanda around his hip, yajfiopavita or the sacred 
thread. Sri or Lakshmi is on his right chest. The mülabhera is shown without con- 
sorts, whereas the utsavamūrti is flanked by Srī-dēvi on his right and Bhū-dēvi on his 
left. As already pointed out, the mūlabhēra was originally in wood and was changed 
at a later date into one of stone. The utsava-vigraha of Lord Varadarāja is also in 
the same pose but flanked by the consorts. They are bronze-icons of exquisite beauty 
(Fig. 13). In fact, they are considered by the Sri-Vaishnavas to be among the oldest 
and most beautiful icons. The central figure isin the samabhanga posture, whereas 
flanking images of Srī-dēvi and Bhū-dēvi are in rhythmic fribhanga pose. The depic- 
tion is tender and charming and can well belong to the earlier half of the 11th 
century A.D. 

Nrisimha 

In the second präkära there is a shrine for Nrisimha the man-lion incarnation of 
Vishnu. An inscription dated A.D. 1131 mentions the deity as Singapperumäl 
(the Lion-God).? Almost all early temples have idols of Nrisimha and Varāha. 
The ägamas require the figure of Nrisimha to be set up on the west of the 
central shrine? This is faithfully followed in this temple. Here in this shrine 


he is represented in the yoga-form. He is seated on the padmdsana in 
the utkutika posture i.e., knees bent crosswise and belted around by the yēgaparta.* 


Ranganätha 


Vishnu is enshrined in the sayana pose as anantasāyi here. This shrine is on the 
outermost präkära on northern bank ofthe Anantasaras tank, Though the present 
shrine is of only the Vijayanagar times, the deity seems to be older, There is an ins- 
cription of the 11th century elsewhere in the temple which refers to the installation 
of Vishnu in recumbent pose in a shrine in this temple. It is quite probable that the 
reference is to this image According to the ägamic injunctions, the head of the 
reclining figure should be to the left of the worshipper. This is followed here too. 
The shrine and the deity face south and the head is placed on the west. 

The popularity of the temple of Ranganätha at Srirangam has probably influenced 
the erection of this deity here. We get a number of other instances showing the 
influence of Srirangam on Kāūchi. This is one of them. Though the shrine is unfor- 
tunately in a state of neglect, the deity is graceful and bold in its features. 
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The other forms of Vishnu for whom there are separate shrines are Varāha (boar- 
incarnation), Krishna and Rama. The shrines for the former two are dilapidated 
and in disuse. The utsava-idol of Krishna is kept in the main shrine. Another image 


of Krishna depicted as a young boy drinking milk was installed in the time of 
Krishnadéva Raya. 


Perundévi 


Sri or Lakshmi, the chief consort of Vishnu, is called by different local Tamil 
names such as Ranganäyaki in Srirangam, Alarmélumangai or Padmävati at Tirupati, 
Vēdavalli at Tiruallikēņi. Here, she is called Perundévi or Periapirätti, the 
prime consort. But the iconic representation of all of them is more or less the same. 
She is as usual seated on the padmäsana. She has four arms, the lower two being in 
the abhaya and varada-mudras and the rear ones carry the lotus-bud in each of them. 
She is richly decked with the karanda makuta and other jewels. The icons both 
in stone and metal are beautiful, though conventional (see Fig. 13 left extreme). 
They may be placed in the later Chola period, about the first half of the 13th century 
A.D., when indeed the Tāyār shrine came to be built. 


Andal and Malayäla Nächiär 


There is a separate shrine for each of them on either side of the gopura-entrance of 
the second prakara. The mülabhera and the utsava-bhéras of both the figures are of 
exquisite beauty and have interesting iconographic details. Anda] or Goda is repre- 
sented as a beautiful young maiden, a bride with her hair done up as késa-banda. 
She stands in a graceful tribhanga pose, holding a flower in her hand. While Andal 
was the daughter of a commoner, Periälvär, Sērakulavallināchiār, was the daughter 
of the Chéra king and hence she is wearing a Kirita-makuta. She also stands in the 
tribhanga pose. While Andäl holds the flower in her left, she holds it in her right 
hand. It is of interest to note that at Srirangam, Sérakulavalli Nächiär is represented 
in the seated pose, while here at Käfichi she is standing. The icons of the Āndāļ 
and Sérakulavalli look almost alike and seem to have been the products of early 
14th century A.D., when the late-Chöla tradition was yielding place to the early 
Vijayanagar style. Conventionalism had set in but the beauty of the form was not 
affected. 


Sēnai Mudaliār 


Visvaksēna or Sēnai-mudaliār is the commander of the hordes of Vishnu and as 
such holds an important place, nearest to the main deity. There is a small shrine 
for him within the second prākāra close to the ‘hill’. He holds an important place 
in the āchārya hierarchy of the Srī-Vaishnavas, next only to Srī or Lakshmi. He is 
invoked by them at the beginning of all auspicious ceremonies. He is also the custo- 
dian of the personal effects of the Lord and so, in all important festivals, special 
worship is offered to him first. His image which is a small one here represents him 
in seated posture with four hands, the upper ones carrying the discus and the conch 
while the right lower hand is in tarjani (warning) pose and the left one holds a heavy 
Gada or mace.? 
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Anantälvär (Fig. 14) 


An interesting feature of this temple is that it has a separate shrine for Garuda, 
Ananta and Sudarsana Chakra as at Srirangam. These three and the Pänchajanya 
(conch) are called the Nityas or Nitya-Süris, who eternally enjoy the presence and 
contact of the Supreme Lord Näräyana in His abode Paramapada. They are consi- 
dered to be in eternalcommunion with the Lord even in His Transcendent or the 
Para form. They are engaged in continuous service (kainkarya) to the Lord. A 
popular Tamil verse of the Alvars eulogises Ananta for the multifarious services he 
renders to the Lord : `*He serves as a couch to the Lord in the distinctive seat; as 
an umbrella when the Lord walks; asa seat when He sits; as sandals when He 
stands and as a float in the sacred ocean of milk.” The very name Sésha means 
that he is in eternal servitude to Lord in various forms, in all places, in all states 
and at all times. The depiction of the Ananta or Sésha in the human form with the 
hood above is one of the exquisite representations in this temple. It is datable to the 
13th century A.D. 


Garuda 


Garuda who is affectionately called by the Sri-Vaishnavas as Garudālvār or Peria- 
Tiruvadi has his place directly opposite to the presiding deity in all temples. So also 
here. He is the faithful devotee of the Lord and so he is in the anjali pose. Being 
the Lord’s mount he is standing with outspread wings, ever ready to carry Him. The 
fine image of Garuda is placed in a specially allotted shrine facing the sanctum. The 
Garuda image is placed not only in the shrine but also inthe corners of the manda- 
pas and the präkära walls. 


Sudarsana or Chakrattälvär 


Chakrattälvär is the personification of the discus, one of the weapons of Vishnu. 
Though the metal image of the chakra alone can be found in all Vishnu temples, 
separate shrines for the chakra as the mūlabhēra and in the personified form are 
extremely rare and found only in older temples like Srirangam and Tirumalai. The 
representation found in our temple is one of the most powerful and impressive of its 
kind. Itis in outline a chakra or circular frame with jvāla or flames depicted on 
the rim. Within the large circle, there is the shatkona design made up by two inter- 
lacing equilateral triangles. In the centre of this is another smaller circle in which 
stands Sudaršana in fearful aspect, his hair standing out in jajās or plaits which are 
like the flames of the God of fire. He is having prominent tusks. On the reverse, 
there is the figure of Narasimha in the centre in the yoga form. This image in our 
temple is quite impressive both in stone and metal. One peculiarity observed in the 
metal image or utsava idol is that within the circular framework there are as many 
as seven figures of Chakrattälvär in standing pose—the main one in the centre and 
six smaller ones are in each of the small peripheral triangles of rays of the six- 
pointed star. This depiction is indeed unique and hardly met with anywhere else. 


Ganésa 


The presence of a separate shrine for Gaņēsa in a Vishnu temple is interesting. It 
is in the south-west corner of the second prakara, It is an uncommon type of 
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Gaņēsa known as the Valampuri Gaņēsa, who has his trunk or proboscis turned to 
his right instead of left. The image is a fine product of the later Chöla times. 


Danvantrin 


Another rarity in this temple is the shrine for Danvantrin—the father of Indian 
Medicine and an incarnation of Lord Vishnu. The shrine is on the south-east comer 
of the second prêkara. Both the müla and the utsava images are small. He is seat- 
ed with two hands, one of them bearing a vessel of nectar.” It is well known that 
Rämänuja instituted a hospital or arögyasäla and renovated the Danvantrin shrine at 
Srirangam temple. He placed his disciple Garudavähana Pundita in charge of the 
shrine and made arrangements for offering of medicinal decoction or kashäya to God 
every night before the closure of the temple.* Some such practice based on Rämä- 
nuja’s injunctions should have inspired the construction of a shrine for Danvantrin at 
Käfichi too. 


Icons of Alvars and Ächäryas 


As already remarked an important feature of a Sri-Vaishnava temple is the deifi- 
cation of the Alvärs and Achäryas. Inscriptional and literary evidences were cited 
to show that probably the Mudal-älvärs, Nammāļvār and possibly Tirumangai and 
Andal were deified prior to the Vijayanagar times, though separate shrines for them 
came later on. The rest of the Älvärs seem to have been deified in the early decades 
of the Vijayanagar rule. The iconographic features of many of the Alvars are alike 
ie., the three Mudal-älvärs and Tirumalisai are seated with anjali-hasta. Tiruman- 
gai Alvar, Kulasékhara and Tondaradippodi are in standing pose—the former two in 
royal dress and the third as a humble devotee. The metal-icons of Nammälvär and 
Madurakavi and the Nāthamunigal housed in the same shrine are of remarkable 
beauty. They display unmistakable Chola grace. Nammälvär is seated in the 
centre in a yögic posture while Madurakavi and Nathamuni are standing on either 
side. The former was a direct disciple who said that he knew no God other than 
Nammāļvār and the latter (Näthamuni) was the first to popularise Nammälvär’s 
hymns.? So, they form an inseparable trio in the minds of the Sri-Vaishnavas. This 
sentiment has been admirably portrayed in metal here. The depiction of Nammälvär 
with his right arm half bent and held near his chest in chin-mudra is said to be uni- 
que and not to be found in any other temple of South India. 

Among the idols of ächäryas, that of Rämänuja stands out for its suppleness and 
beauty. Itis a rare and fine Chola image, depicting Rämänuja with the vyakyāna- 
mudra which is very unusual. He is usually shown in anjali pose; but here, and at 
Tirumalai, he is depicted with the vyākyāna-mudra or pose of exposition. This 
image was installed herein A.D. 1191 and as such is one of the earliest portrayals 
of Rāmānuja.'? _ 

The iconographic features of other ächäryas like Alavandär and Kūrattāļvār are 
more or less of the same pattern. They are, as usual, shown seated with anjali 
pose. Both the milabhéra and the bronze icon of Manavāļa Mahamuni are hand- 
some and display admirable poise, characteristic of the Vijayanagar times (Fig. 15). 
The mūlabhēra has a serpent hood over as Manavāļa Mahamuni is believed to be an 
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incarnation of Adisesha. 
Section 2 
ICONS (NOT ENSHRINED) 


All the extant specimens of Chöla sculptures in stone an dmetal are found ins- 
talled only in the shrines. Outside in the various mandapas and other auxiliary 
structures, the plastic scheme is dominated by the Vijayanagar style. In fact, this 
temple provides a fine array of Vijayanagar sculptures, rich in iconographic details 
and visual beauty. 

The places where these sculptures are found are the Kalyana-mandapa, the Vähana- 
mandapa, the Tirukkachi-nambi-mandapa, the mandapas in front and by the side of the 
Abhisheka mandapa and Nammälvär shrine. But the best representative collection 
is to be found at the Kalydua-mandapa which alone contains more than eight hun- 
dred bas-reliefs, depicting various purdnic themes and characters. But, many of 
the themes are often repeated in this mandapa and elsewhere. The subject matter of 
sculpture is varied and comprises of the scenes from the Rämäyana, the Bhägavata 
and other puränas; the episodes connected with the sthalapuräna of the temple; 
the Dasävatära or the ten incarnations of Vishnu and other minor incarnations; the 
Vaishnava saints or Alvärs and ächäryas; portrait-sculptures of royal benefactors; 
mithunas or love-scenes, comic scenes anda few animal motifs. 

The sculptures described below are all from the Kalyāņa-maņdapa unless other- 
wise stated. 


Style 

The sculptures found in the Kalydna-mandapa and the other mandapas of this 
temple mentioned above undoubtedly take their rank with some of the best and 
mature specimens of the Vijayanagar art of the 16th century A.D. Though conven- 
tional, they display accurate and mature workmanship. Except in a few cases 
where there is exaggeration of features or stiff disposition, the figures are natural in 
pose and attitude. A certain amount of standardisation of iconographic details is 
noticeable, but there is no stylisation as is seen in some of the exaggerated figures of 
Nayak school of Madurai or Tirunelveli. Here, the figures are of modest size and 
of pleasing demeanour. The artist’s fondness for displaying the towering jewelled 
crown, some of which are typical of those worn by the Vijayanagar kings, elabora- 
tely folded draperies and lavish jewellery like necklaces, armlets, anklets etc., is 
clearly noticeable. A desire to depict Vishnu in unique forms is also seen in such 
peculiar poses like the Dasabhuja-Vishnu, Astabhuja-Vishnu, Vishnu dancing on the 
apasmära (like Nataraja), etc. While some of the figures of Gods are somewhat 
static, the figures like Dasaratha and his queens, Tirukkachi-nambi are admirable 
examples to show that the sculptors were capable of depicting feelings and aspira- 
tions. The sculpture of Tirukkachi-nambi ever standing to do his fanning service 
to the Lord is one of the best sculptures of this temple. The narrative panels depict- 
ing various scenes from Ramayana and the Bhāgavata testify that the artists were 
capable of showingmovement. There is a good number of portrait-sculptures of 
kings, queens and chieftains, with the Vijayanagar royal dress. 
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The dexterity in depicting the sensuousness of the amorous couples indulging in 
the various acts of the love-game is seen in many sculptures in the Kalyäna-mandapa 
and the vähana-mandapa. The Vijayanagar artists took special delight in depicting 
many comic figures of clown, street-dancer, gipsy etc., which throw interesting side- 
lights on the folk-arts and many amusements of the times. Similarly, curious ani- 
mal figures like two cows having one common head are also seen. 

In short, one sees in these sculptures a close affinity of theme and style to the 
beautiful sculptures found in the temples like the Hazara Rama and Vitthala temples 
at Hampi. They are exuberant but not exaggerated or uncouth. They are conven- 
tional, but not stylised or prosaic. They combine beauty of form with restraint in 
modelling. Though a few jarring notes could be seen here and there, they are on 
the whole excellent products of one of the most attractive schools of art of South 
India. 


A. Ramayana scenes 


A lofty and ornamental plinth of the Kalyana-mandapa is divided into a number 
of horizontal bands with exquisitely carved designs. While friezes of floral and 
animal designs occupy the top bands, the lowest course has a running narrative panel 
depicting some of the scenes from the Ramayana. Some of the outstanding episodes 
are : Rishyasringa performing the yajña wherefrom he got the kavis; Dasaratha with 
his three queens receiving the havis (Fig. 16); the birth of Rama, Lakshmana, 
Bharata and Satrugna; two men lifting up the divine bow of Janaka and Rama break- 
ingit.^ Räma’s meeting with Sugriva and his encounter with Vali are depicted with 
vigour. 

In one of the panels Rama demonstrates his valour as an archer to Sugriva by 
shooting through the seven trees with a single arrow (Fig. 17). All the seven trees 
are standing on the body of a serpent. The arrow piercing all the trees passed through 
the serpent’s neck. This is evidently after a Kannada version of the episode found 
later in the Ananda Ramayana also. Earlier version has inspired similar panels at the 
Hoysalésvara temple at Halebid and the Hazara Rama temple at Hampi.* 


After Rama proved his valour Sugriva sought his help against his powerful 
brother Vali. In another panel Sugriva is seen bowing down humbly in front of 
Rama who blesses him. 

The Vali-Sugriva fight is depicted with considerable vigour. Vali is shown over- 
powering Sugriva by pressing the latter’s head down. Sugrivais groaning in agony. 
Rama and Lakshmana are shown standing behind the tree and watching the fight. 
Rama is aiming an arrow at Vali (Fig. 18). 

The other scenes depicted are : the union between Rama and Vibhishana; Rama 
embracing Hanuman who brought the ring from Sita; Hanuman lifting the Sanjivi hill; 
Rama seated on the shoulders of Hanuman and fighting Ravana etc. Hanuman in 
particular is depicted repeatedly ın different poses. Worship of Hanuman, the 
symbol of Hindu valour and prowess, became very popular during the days of Vijaya- 
nagar empire (Fig. 19). He was glorified with many attributes of Vishnu and in 
one figure, he is shown with Sankha, Chakra etc. 
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B. Scenes from Krishnävatära 

Scenes depicting Krishna-lila or the playful acts of Krishna were popular with 
the Vijayanagar poets and artists. Several works appeared on the theme of the 
Krishna legend such as Pötana’s Bhägavata-puräna, Virabhadra’s Jaimini Bharata, 
Krishnadéva Raya’s Jāmbavati Kalyāņam and Timmana’s Pärijätapaharanam. Similarly 
there was a spurt in the sculpture representation too. He is depicted in three stages : 
as a child, as a mischievous little boy full of fun and frolic and fond of stealmg milk 
and butter and as a grown-up man affording protection to the cowherds. Some of the 
scenes depicted are : Krishna killing the demon who came in the form of a bird (Bakä- 
sura) (Fig. 20); Krishna seated with a stolen pot of butter; tied to a stone-mortar 
by Yasoda; dancing over the shoulders of the Gopis; making love witha Gopi and 
at the same time stealthily taking butter from the pot kept on her head; stealing the 
sarees and garments of the Gopis while they were taking bath in the Yamuna, i.e., 
Vasträpaharana (Fig. 21) is found in the vahana-mandapa; lifting the Gövardhana hill 
(Fig. 22); dancing over the hooded snake (Kaliyamardana— Fig. 23). 

Some queer depictions like the astabhuja and dasabhuja Venugöpäla are also found. 
In both of them Krishna stands cross-legged, playing on the flute. He has six weapons 
in his hands and the two hands are engaged in playing on flute. The two extra hands 
of Dasabhuja Venugöpäla hold flowers. The cows are shown to be spell-bound by the 
divine music. The päncharätra-ägama calls this form of Krishna by the name 
Madana-Göpäla."? 


C. Dasävatära and other forms of Vishnu 


Though the stories of Räma and Krishna dominate the sculptural scheme, other 
forms of Vishnu like the Dasävatära have also received attention. Allthe ten incarna- 
tions have been sculptured. Particularly popular were the incarnatıons of Narasımha 
and Trivikrama. In the varäha-avatära (Fig. 24), he is shown having the human form 
and the face of a boar. His left leg is bent and made to rest on the jewelled hood 
of the mythical serpent, Adisesha, representing the nether-world or pätäla-löka from 
where the earth was delivered. Over the bent leg is seated the Bhü-devi the Goddess 
of the earth, just rescued from ocean. In the Bhü-varäha panels at Mämallapuram, 
Bhü-devı is seated on the right bent leg.!* The depiction here is more formal. 

Narasimhävatära is depicted in several scenes. The man-lion figure is shown advan- 
cing towards Hiranya who lifts up the sword to strike. Narasimha overpowers him, 
his right hand holding the neck and another catching hold of his crown while a third 
tightly grips the sword-bearing hand of Hiranya, completely disarming him (Fig. 25). 
A similar depiction in the Pallava style is found at the Vaıkuntaperumäl temple at 
Kàüchi. The next final act of Narasimha tearing the chest of Hiranya is also 
depicted. 

Trivikrama-avatära is also depicted beautifully. Vishnu took this gigantic form 
to stride the three worlds—the earth, the mid-world and the heaven. In Tamil he 
is called Ulagalanda-Perumäl, for whom there is a separate temple at Kàfichi. Here 
he is shown only with four hands unlike the Pallava figure of Mahabalipuram which 
shows eight arms, as required by the Vaikhānasa-āgama. 

Vishnu as Mohini was a favourite theme and is found repeated at several places. 
It represents Vishnu in the form of a charming and seductive lady, distributing 
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the amrita to the dévas. Siva requested Vishnu to curb the pride of the sages of 
the Daruka forest. They were seduced and made to lose control of their senses. 
This theme has given the Vijayanagar artists an opportunity to depict the female 
form with allits voluptuousness. The rishis are shown clustering round her in a 
sensuous frenzy (Fig. 26). 

The rare form of Vishnu as Adimurthi or Vaikuntanätha is also found. He is 
seated on the coiled serpent (Fig. 27). Astabhuja Vishnu is also represented. In one of 
them he is shown dancing on the apasmära like demon (like Natarāja). Vishnu on 
Garuda (Gajéndra-Varada) and as Hayagriva is also shown, besides separate depic- 
tion of Srī-dēvi and Bhū-dēvi. 


D. Sthalapuräna legends 


The following incidents connected with the Sthalepuräna of this temple have also 
formed the subject matter of sculptures here. 

Brahma with other sages engaged in the performance of the sacrifice at Kafichi. 

Brahma’s consort Saraswati who was angry with her husband for not giving her 
due honour induces the River Végavati to flood the sacrificial altar and spoil it (Fig. 
28). Narada who instigated Saraswati is also shown in the sculpture. From the 
sacrificial fire emerged Vishnu in the Punyaköti vimdna (Fig. 29). 


E. Alvars and Āchāryas 


A few representations of the Alvärs are also found. Tirumangai is represented as 
a warrior-chieftain (Fig. 30), Periälvär and Näthamuni with cymbals, Kulasékhara 
in his royal dress. By far the best representation is that of Tirukkachi-nambi, 
found in many mandapas including the Tirukkachi-nambi-mandapa. He is depicted 
in anjali in all humility carrying the ālavatta, a long-handled fan (Fig. 31). Rämä- 
nuja getting initiation from Peria-nambi is also represented. 

According to the Bhögavatapuräna, Vēdavyāsa was one of the manifestations of 
Vishnu. Hence, his representations are found inthe Vishnu temples at Srirangam 
and Kāūchi. The Vishnudarmottara states that Vyasa should wear dark brown jatās 
and should be shown with his four disciples, Sumantu, Jaimini, Paila and Vaisam- 
payana. In this figure, the disciples are not clearly identifiable. Perhaps Sankara 
was one. 


F. Ayudapurushas and other celestial figures 


Sudaršana or discus, the chief of Vishnu’s weapons, is personified. He stands 
within a circle of fame. In another sculpture he is represented on the Garuda and 
topped by the Ādisēsha. He has five faces and sixteen hands and carries Sūlas 
(Fig 32). 

Besides this, Gandharvas, Kinnaris and Yakshas are also shown. 


G. Love scenes 


Quite a number of sculptures depict intimate love-scenes. Asin poetry, so in 
sculpture, due place was given for the Sringära-rasa. Various explanations have 
been given to justify their presence in a religious place, which need not be repeated 
here. But what is to be noted is that such representations which were restrained 
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and limited increased in number and sensuousness during the Vijayanagar epoch. 
They are to be seen repeated in almost all Vijayanagar and Näyak structures all over 
South India. They are characteristic of the age which glorified joyous life and 
happiness. 

At the main entrance to the Kalyäna-mandapa are the life-size representations of 
Manmatha and Rati, embodiments of God and Goddess of Love in Indian mytho- 
logy (Fig. 33. Manmatha or Kama is the son of Krishna and is believed to be 
personification of everlasting manly beauty. He is seated on the swan (hamsa) and 
is engaged in a sport of shooting an arrow of flowers from his bow made of sugar- 
cane stalk. His consort Rati is riding merrily on a parrot. 

Inside the mandapa, there are representations of royal courtesans, amorous couples 
in numerous intimate and some even in obscene poses (Fig. 34). 


H. Jesters and folk scenes 


A comic touch 1s given to the whole treatment by the depiction of many royal 
clowns, folk-dancers, acrobatic scenes and curious-headed animals. There is the 
typical buffoon with his pot-belly, snub-nose and wide mouth in uncouth dance pose. 
His cross-belt, wristlets, armlets, and the stylish head-gear show that he was a court- 
jester (Fig. 35). Another dancing figure is playing on the drum Jälara tightly held 
close to his chest. Two other street-jesters, possibly gypsies, are having two small 
sticks or kolattams to play with one another. A gypsy girl or kuratti is depicted in 
a dance pose. She is wearing a skirt instead of a saree and has an elaborate coif- 
feur. Her little baby is tied close to her breasts in the typical fashion in which it is 
done even today by the gypsies. The palm-leaf basket which she holds in her 
hands is usually made by this gypsy class.!® 


I. Portrait-sculptures 


Representation of the mortals among the immortals was not popular in early 
sculptures. Hence, portrait-sculptures of kings and queens are extremely few in the 
Pallava and the Chola times. But inthe Vijayanagar and the Nayak times, the 
artists came out of this obsession and introduced portrait-sculptures of kings, chief- 
tains etc., who patronised the temples. Thus the bronze-portraits of Krishnadéva 
Raya and his queens are found at Tirumalai. Similarly, the portrait-sculptures of a 
number of the Nayak rulers are found in Pudumandapam, Madurai. In our temple 
also, there is a good sprinkling of such figures, both in stone relief and bronze. But 
unfortunately, there are no labels and so they remain unidentified. Some tentative 
identifications are suggested here. 

In one of the pillars of the Kalyana-mandapa there is a royal figure. Since the 
mandapa was built by Alagia Manaväla Jiyar in the 16th century, this may be of the 
king Sadāšiva or his predecessor Achyuta who visited this temple and performed 
mukta-tuläbhära (Fig. 36). Similarly, in the four-pillared mandapa near the entrance 
the representation may be that of Achyuta and his wife Varadambika. The portrait- 
figure of Alagia Manavāļa Jiyar 1s found in several places—in a niche at the top of 
the compound walls in the fourth präkära; in one of the pillars of the mandapa in 
front of the Tāyār shrine and also in the Kalyäna-mandapa. 
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Raja Todarmal 


There are bronze figures of Räja Tödarmal and his family at the entrance of the 
fourth präkära (Fig. 37). They are kept in memory of his services to the temple at 
a critical time. Of the three life-size statues, the central one is that of Tödarmal 
and the other two are probably his mother Mata Mohan De and his wife Pita Bibi. 
He was a Hindu chieftain who served under Sädat-ulla-Khän, the first Nawab of the 
Carnatic. He has the beard, dress and turban in the Muslim fashion. He did nota- 
ble services to the Vishnu temples at Tirupati and Srirangam, where too his sta- 
tues are kept. 


NOTES 
1, Peria Tirumoli, v. 8. 3. been prepared during the last days of 
2. 521 of 1919. Rämänuja, 
3. T.A. Gopinatha Rao: Elements, Vol. I, pp. 11. A similar scene is found in the Kalyzna- 
39-40. mandapa at Hazara Rama temple, Hampi. 
4. Ibid. 12. J.O.R., Vol. 28, pp. 68-73. 
5. T.N. Srinivasan: A Handbook of South 13. H.K. Sasirı, South Indian Images (1916), 
Indian Images (1954), p. 60. p. 23: 
6. III, Iyarpa, 1, v. 53. 14. T.A. Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., pp. 132 fr. 
7. T.A. Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., p. 251. Plate XXXVI. 
8. EL. XXIV, p. 90 ff. 15 Ibid. 
9. I. Thousand. 16. Similar gypsy sculptures are seen in the 
10. 493 of 1919. The images at Sriperumbüdur, inäkshi temple, Madurai, Andäl temple 


Srirangam and Melkote are believed to have at Srivilliputtür etc. 


CHAPTER X 
PAINTING AND OTHER ARTS 


General features 


The art of painting which was cultivated by the Pallava kings to a limited extent 
reached the zenith of glory under Räjaräja Chöla the Great, as exemplified by the 
specimens available in the Great Temple, Thanjavür. Subsequent to this period the 
art seems to have suffered for want of patronage. But the art witnessed a revivalism 
and fresh impetus in the Vijayanagar epoch when a great spurt in the painting-art 
was noticeable in many of their temples. Numerous specimens are available at 
places like Somapalli in Chittoor District, Lepakshi! in Anantapur District of Andhra 
Pradesh, Hampi and Anagondi? Käfchipuram which received ample patronage 
from the Vijayanagar monarchs like Krishnadéva Raya, Achyuta Raya, Sadāšiva 
Raya, Venkata-II and others in architectural and sculptural spheres did not fail to 
attract the Vijayanagar painters also. Thus the specimens of the Vijayanagar paintings 
are to be seen in the Varadaräjaswämi temple and the Jain temple at Tiruparuttikun- 
ram at Kāūchi.* But the former are comparatively less known and no separate 
study of them has been made so far. 


Section 1 
PAINTINGS 
Places where paintings are found 


In the Varadaräjaswämi temple the paintings are found on the walls of the outer 
verandah surrounding the central shrine. The wall-space is divided into a number 
of crudely drawn compartments in which are accommodated the painted panels. 
The figures are large-sized and bold, but much defaced and darkened. Traces of 
vandalism are clearly seen, especially with the caste-mark on the paintings. 


Subject-matter 


The subject-matter of the paintings is religious. It is limited in range. Scenes 
from the sthalapuräna of the temple, Āļvārs and Acharyas and the presiding deities of 
the various Divya-désas or sacred Vishnu temples are portrayed. Most of the paintings 
contain labels in Tamil and Telugu in the script which is clearly of the 16th icentury 
A.D. We shall study these paintings under three groups: 


(i) Scenes from the sthalapurana 


(1) Gajéndra-Varada panel: Varada mounted on Garuda comes to rescue the 
elephant from the clutches of the crocodile. The elephant is shown crying for help 
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with its uplifted trunk. The small square below the elephant is the tank. 
(2) Varadaräja as he emerged in the resplendent Punyakēti-vimāna, 


(ii) Älvärs and Achäryas 


At a few places Nammälvär and Rämänuja are depicted with characteristic poses. 
Nammälvär is depicted as at his birth-place Alvar Tirunagari (Tirunelveli District). 
He is seated in the yogic posture and on either side of him are shown in a smaller 
scale all the other Āļvārs and Rāmānuja. The idea that Nammälvär or Satagöpa is 
the central figure among Sri-Vaishnava preceptors is well portrayed here. The label 
above mentions the place as ‘Tirunagari-sthalam’. In another painting, the famous 
scene of the three saints ‘Mudal Alvars’ or ‘First Āļvārs meeting at a place called 
Tirukkölür and having a vision of Lord Tiruvikrama is depicted. 

(iii) The majority of the figures are those of the presiding deities of many of sacred 
Srī-Vaishnava centres (Divya-desas). The labels above mention details like the place- 
name, the presiding deity therein, the sacred tīrtha, the sage to whom the Lord gave a 
vision. Places beyond the borders of Tamilnäd like Ahöbilam in Andhra Pradesh 
and Naimi-sāraņyam in Upper India have also been included. Some of the places and 
deities portrayed are: 

1. Vishnu as anantasāyi (reclining on the Serpent Ananta) from the place named 
Tirukkölür in Tirunelveli District of Tamilnäd. It was the birth-place of Madu- 
rakavi-älvär, a direct disciple of Nammälvär. The Goddess Kölür-Valli Täyär is 
shown in a small inset-shrine on the right side ofthe main deity; on the left is 
Garuda in anjali pose. 

2. Vishnu in standing posture from Tirukkandiyür in Thanjävür District, on his 
right Kömalavallı Täyär is shown seated in a shrine. 

3, Vishnu seated in ardhaparyankäsana and flanked by Sri and Bhi, also seated, 
from the temple Tanjäimämanikköil in Thanjavur; on the deity’s left stands a 
sage or rishi with the jaja and the beard. The name of the Goddess is men- 
tioned as Sembakavalli Täyär. 

4. Vishnu as Narasimha from Ahöbilam in Andhra Pradesh. Narasimha is depic- 
ted in different poses—seated in the yögic form in the utkutika posture; seated 
in padmásana; seated with Lakshmi on his lap (Lakshmi-Narasimha form) and 
then at the extreme right, lower panel, he is depicted in the act of killing 
Hiranya. Depiction is vigorous and fine. 

5. One other painting near the steps is not clearly identifiable (Fig. 38). At the 
top are seen Chandra or the Moon-God, a sage and the Garuda—all in anjali 
pose probably worshipping the Lord. At the bottom, the Goddess is seated in a 
shrine. Brahma (three-headed) and another Déva, probably Indra, are worshipping 
the Goddess. The name of the place is not indicated. Probably it is Naimi- 
säranyam in North India. 

Besides these, Vishnu in reclining posture from places like Srirangam and Pad- 
manäbapuram; in standing posture from places like Tirumalai is depicted at different 
places. The Dasävatäras or the ten-incarnations of Vishnu have also been drawn, 
But most of them have been blurred and considerably spoiled. 
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Technique of painting 


Dr. Paramasivam, who has done some considerable scientific analysis of the Chöla 
and Vijayanagar paintings at Thanjävür and other places, has observed that the paint- 
ings of the Vijayanagar times were generally done in the technique known as fresco- 
Secco as distinct from the fresco technique adopted by the Chēļa artists“ The former 
method consists in mixing the pigments with lime water and applying it over the wet 
plaster. The Chēļa paintings had to be done before the wet plaster could dry up. 
Hence, they required dexterous and swift hand on the part of the artist. But in the 
fresco-Secco process of the Vijayanagar days, the painting was done on the dry wall. 
This process did not require the skill and quickness in execution. As Dr. Paramasi- 
vam remarks, ‘the five centuries that separate the Chöla art from the Vijayanagar 
art mark a period when slow decadence set in not only over the art of painting, but 
also in the technique of the process of painting’. 


Colour-scheme and stylistic features 


Most of the colour has vanished or become dull and what remains can only be seen 
in patches. Still in some places the brightness of the colours especially in the golden 
ones is retained. Originally, the colours should have been strong. The colours discer- 
nible are red, yellow, light green and white. Light yellow has been used for the body 
complexion of the Alvärs and ächäryas while light green or blue is used for the body 
complexion of deities like Ranganätha. Red has been used for the garments, while 
golden colour has been used to denote jewels like necklaces, bangles etc. For the God- 
desses and the devotees, mineral colours seem to have been used. 

The background is adorned with simply drawn flowers, creepers and trees in white 
pigments against dark background. Ornamental exaggeration in depicting flowers and 
clouds is noticeable. The paintings are of course conventional and in a few places 
much stylised. But the majority of them are in good form and proportion having 
clear conception. Many of the figures have the feet directed to one side and there- 
fore shown in half or three-fourth profile—a characteristic feature of the Vijayanagar 
and the Nayak style. But the majority of the figures, as those of Nammälvär 
and other deities, are shown in full frontal view. The figures have 
somewhat pointed nose and elongated eyes whose upper eye-lid is drawn 
in. In a few instances such as the Gajéndra-Varada panel and the Nara- 
simha panel there is an attempt to show movements. But otherwise, there is none 
of the graceful or rhythmic movement displayed in the earlier styles. Many of the 
features noticed in the sculptures of the Kalyäna-mandapa characterised these paintings 
also such as the fondness to exhibit the jewelled crown and other jewellery like neck- 
laces, armlets, anklets etc., elaborately folded draperies with hard, flat curves of their 
designs, heavy stress laid on the many curves in the flesh folds of the neck, belly etc. 


Date of the paintings 


These paintings display unmistakable kinship with the well-known Vijayanagar 
paintings at Lepakshi and Tirupparuttikunram at Kāūcbi itself. The theme as well 
as the style of the dress and the headgears of figures are similar to the sculptural 
traditions found in the Kalydna-mandapa of the temple and as such can be dated 
certainly to the middle of the 16th century A.D. The palaeography of the letters 
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found in the labels clearly confirms this. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya is inclined to 
date the paintings of the Varadarājaswāmi temple slightly earlier i.e., the beginning 
of the 16th century. According to him they are “far superior to the Lepakshi paint- 
ings’ though he does not explain in what way they are." Though some of the paintings 
of our temple compare well with those of Lepakshi, the majority of them depict the 
deities in their formal static pose. They display less flexibility and grace than those 
of Lepakshi or even Tirupparuttikunram. In the latter places attempts at portraying 
narrative panels depicting connected episodes are there, which are conspicuous by 
their absence in the paintings of Varadaräja temple. The colours are not so subdued. 
Hence, the paintings of the Varadaräjaswämi templecan at best be dated to the latter half 
of the 16th century and in style they seem to be closely following those of Lepakshi. 


Section 2 
WOOD CARVINGS 


The temple is also a treasure-house of wood-carvings. A number of vähanas or 
processional vehicles are all made of wood and covered even by copper-plate. The 
vahanas, such as the Garuda, Hanuman, elephant, horse, swan, lion, vyäli etc., are 
massive in size and beautiful in form. These vehicles are mentioned even in an 
inscription datable to the 13th century A.D." Later, the serpent vehicle was present- 
ed to this temple in about A.D. 1511 by the Madhva-guru, Vyāsa-tīrtha.* Again, 
in the beginning of the 17th century, Ettür Kumara Tätächärya is said to have pre- 
sented a number of vdhanas, though the names are not specified.” There are also 
two beautiful palanquins made of wood. 


Temple car 


But the finest specimen of wood-work is the magnificent Ratha or the wooden- 
car of the temple. Nearly 60 ft. in height, it is a veritable temple on wheels. The 
wheels are about ten feet in diameter. Over the wheels is the basement of the 
Ratha which is schematically a prototype of the temple adhistäna with all its 
different horizontal divisions—deeply recessed portions alternating with the pro- 
jecting bands—all intricately carved with multifarious patterns. 

Over the massive and richly decorated base is the portion corresponding to the 
wall (pdda) portion of the temple. But here of course there is no wall but instead 
a cluster of wooden pillars. In the centre is a high pedestal where the deities are 
placed. Over the pillars is the prastara portion represented by the canopy or the 
superstructure in the form of a tapering vimana composed of diminishing tiers of 
wooden rafters. In short, the Ratha has all the complements of a shrine. 

We can have a closer look at the adhistäna portion of the Ratha of this temple 
and note its plastic details. On the whole, it is made up of three recessed parts 
separated by two projecting bands or paltikas. The recessed portions are occupied 
by an array of carved panels, interspersed by turret-like pavilions. The panels pre- 
sent various deities and puränic themes all carved in high relief. At the bottom are 
a series of Bhüta-ganas or amazons who carry, asit were, the entire weight of the 
Ratha on their shoulders. In the next panel are seen the carved figures of seated 
Narasimha, Ganésa and Vishnu on Garuda, Rati and Manmatha. In the corners 
are the galloping horses with mounted warriors. In the next recessed panel are 
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shown a continuous array of figures of warriors on horse-back. 
are shown the rampant vyali. 

In the third and the last upper panel are carved a series of mithuna or erotic 
figures including erotic poses of women. They evidently represent the gopis or the 
cowherd-women with whom little Krishna sported. In one place, Krishna is shown 
embracing a gopi who is carrying a pot on her head. 

The projecting horizontal pattikas or bands that separate the panelled portions of 
the plinth are decorated in the form of expanded lotus-petals and a number of deco- 
rative bulbous pendants hang out from the bands. While the car is on the move, 
these bulbous pendants would swing against one another and create a plethora of 
bell-like sounds. 

It is one of the most beautiful temple-cars of South India. It bears close affinity 
to the decorative style adopted for the Kalyäna-mandapa inside the Varadaraja temple. 
In fact, the motifs and themes of sculpture are almost the same and very characteris- 
tic of the style of the Vijayanagar period. In an inscription dated A.D. 1517, king 
Krishnadéva Raya is reported to have donated a car to this temple and it is not 
unlikely the present car was the one donated by him.'” The wooden car has been 
protected well against weathering by covering it over by well-knit coconut leaves in 
the olden times and with the zinc sheets at present. 


In the corners 


Section 3 
JEWELLERY 


The practice of adorning the images, particularly those used during processions, 
with numerous jewels, set with precious stones, encouraged the jewellers’ art to a 
considerable extent. We get several instances of both gold and jewels donated to 
the temple. Thus in A.D. 1053, a private individual donated golden ear-ornaments 
to the deity. Naralokavira, the minister of Kulēttunga-I, fixed a golden pinnacle 
over the shrine of Ranganatha within this temple." In about A.D. 1126, 1973 
kalafiju of gold and a golden vessel named sahasradhära (a plate with thousand holes 
used for bathing the deities) were donated by an individual? In the 13th century, 
a military chieftain Kälingarayan presented to the deity a yajnöpavita in gold.'* In 
A.D. 1524, a Vijayanagar officer Räyasam Sripädayya donated a jewelled pendant to 
the God. 5 In Š 1454 (A.D. 1532), king Achyutadeva Raya presented a conch, 
a discus and ürdhvapundram—all made of gold and studded with gems and dia- 
monds.! He also gave a pendant and a necklace set with gems and pearls. Among 
the gems mentioned are emerald (pachai), opalescent gem (vaidüryam), sapphire (nilam) 
and coral.” But some of the later ones are intact. For instance the famous Nīla- 
vandu-padakkam and other padakkam donated by Alagia-manaväla-Jiyar in the 16th 
century are still the prized possession. Lord Clive presented a gem-set makara- 
kandi for the deity which displays rare workmanship. Another makarakandi noted 
for its exquisite beauty is known as Anantächär-makarakandi presented by Prativäti 
Bhayankaram Anantächärya in the middle of the 19th century. In the same century, 
Mr. Place, the Collector of Chingleput district, in charge of the temple administra- 
tion, presented jewels used as head-ornaments. Several other devotees have given 
large presents to the temple so that today it possesses about 600 ornaments. These 
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include, among other things, ear-ornaments, kavachas or coverings over the body, 
kiritas or crowns of different shapes, conical, circular and bulbous, ürdhvapundra, 
nose-ornaments for the Goddesses, necklaces, pendants etc. 
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APPENDIX 


The following is a select list of inscriptions of the Varadaräjaswämi temple, classi- 


fied according to the dynasty, king and date. 


The last column gives references to 


the numbers to the inscriptions given in the Epigraphical Reports. References to the 
originals wherever published are also given. 


King 


Rajadhiraja-I 
(A.D. 1018-1054) 


Kulöttunga-I 
(A.D. 1070-1120) 


Vikrama-Chöla 
(A.D. 1113-1135) 


Rājarāja-JI 
(A.D, 1146-1173) 
Rājādhirāja-II 
(A.D. 1163-1179) 


Kulēttunga-III 
(A.D. 1178-1216) 


Date given in the 
inscription 


2 


32nd regnal 


year 


3rd year 
36th year 
43rd year 


45th year 
Nil 


8th year 
9th year 
10th year 


11th year 
17th year 
Nil 

ard year 
Nil 

14th year 


3rd year 
4th year 


Equivalents in 


A.D. 
3 


CHOLAS 
A.D. 1050 


A.D. 1073 
A.D. 1106 
A.D. 1113 


A.D. 1115 


— 


A.D. 1126 
A.D. 1127 
A.D. 1128 


A.D. 1129 
A.D. 1135 


A.D. 1149 


A.D. 1177 


A.D. 1181 
A.D. 1182 


Reference (unless otherwise 

stated, all inscription Nos. be- 

long to the Epigrarhical Re- 
port for year 1919) 


4 


519 


522 

631 

49 of 1893, S.LI., 
IV, 862 

632 

635 


516 

436 

440, 520, 
S.LT.I., I, 410 
590 

471 

440 

465 

389 


48 of 1893; 
S.LI., IV, 861 


403 
471; S.I.T.L, 
I, 355 
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1 2 3 4 
1Gth year A.D. 1188 36 of 1893; 
S.LI., IV, 849 
llth year A.D. 1189 554 
12th year A.D. 1190 494 
13th year A.D. 1191 517 and 620; 
S.I.T.I.. I, 367 
14th year A.D. 1192 390, 487 and 493; 
S.1.T.L., I, 391 
17th year A.D. 1195 371 and 372; 
40 of 1893; 
S.LI., IV, 853 
18th year A.D. 1196 558; 
S.LT.I., I, 409 
23rd year A.D. 1201 348 and 360 
26th year A.D. 1204 402, 452 
29th year A.D. 1207 456 
30th year A.D. 1208 453 
32nd year A.D. 1210 521, S.LT.I., 
I, 422 
34th year A.D. 1212 361 
35th year A.D. 1213 346, 417 and 589 
36th year A.D. 1215 435; S.L.T.L, III, 
Pt. U, 1205, 
Ibid, I, 428 
37th year A.D. 1215 451; S.LT.L, 
I, 396 
Räjaräja-Ill Tth year A.D. 1223 351 
(A.D. 1216-1246) 10th year A.D. 1226 514 
1ltb year A.D. 1227 598, S.LT.L, 
I, 383 
13th year A.D. 1229 404; S.I.T.I., 
I, 377 
14th year A.D. 1230 367, 359, 385 
| and 408 
15th year A.D. 1231 432, 463 & 464 
16th year A.D. 1232 427, 457 
17th year A.D. 1233 395, 416, 460, 468 
S.LT.I., I, 402, 404 
18th year A.D. 1234 357, 392, 455, 594, 
S.I.T.I., I, 349 
19th year A.D. 1235 345 and 627, 
S.I.T.I., I, 393 
20th year A.D, 1236 437, 617, S.L. T.I., 


Pt, II, No. 1201 
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1 2 3 4 
2lst year A.D. 1237 358, 387, 400, 560, 
596, 621, 622; 
S.L T.I., I, 402, 381 
22nd year A.D. 1238 366, 391, 396, 399, 
415, 555; 
S.I.T.I., I, 398, 401 
23rd year A.D. 1239 368, 388 
24th year A.D. 1240 559, 570, 612, 615, 
661; S.LT.I., III, 
Pt. I, 1200; 
Ibid, Y, 416 
25th year A.D. 1241 607, 609 
26th year A.D, 1242 551, 552, 557, 610; 
SITI, I, 356, 408 
27th year A.D. 1243 403 
28th year 
29th year A.D. 1245 352, 566, SITI, 
I, 426 
3lst year A.D. 1247 566 
TELUGU-CHODAS 
Tammu-Siddhi Š 1127 A.D. 1204-05 35 of 1893; Ep. Ind., 
VII, p. 152 
2nd year A.D. 1225 556, 563, SITI, 
I, 407, 417 
7th year A.D. 1230 46 of 1893; 
SIT, IV, 859 
Tikka-I alias S 1153 A.D. 1231 446 
Maduräntaka- Š 1157 A.D. 1235 34 of 1893; 
Pottappi SIT, IV, 847 
Tirukkalattidéva Nil — 391 
alias Gandagē- 2lst year A.D. 1244 387; SITI, I, 402 
pāladēva (c. A.D. 
1223-1250) 
Manma Siddha-II 3rd year A.D. 1253 565 
Vijayaganda- 5th year A.D. 1255 538 
göpäla (A.D. 6th year A.D. 1256 562 
1250-1291) Tth year A.D. 1257 571 
8th year A.D. 1258 393; SITI, 1,341 
9th year A.D. 1259 428, SITI, I, 359 
14th year A.D. 1264 539; SITI, I, 414 
15th year A.D. 1265 35 and 36 of 1890; 


SIL IV, 358, 359 
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1 


Vira-Gandagöpäla 
(c. A.D. 1290-1316) 


Kēpperuiijimgadēva 
(c. A.D. 1229-1278) 


Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya-I (acc. 
A.D. 1251) 


Jatavarman Vira 
Pandya (acc. A.D. 
1253 Co-regent) 


Vira Kulasékhara 
(A.D. 1268-1308) 


Märavarman Vik- 
rama Pandya 
(acc, A.D, 1283) 


Ravivarinat Kula- 
sekhara 


2 


16th year 
17th year 
18th year 
20th year 
21st year 
23rd year 
3lst year 


3rd year 


lith year 
14th year 
15th year 
S 1182 

19th year 
20th year 


5th year 
15th year 


8th year 


6th year 


46th year 


3 


A.D. 1266-67 
A.D. 1267 
A.D. 1268 
A.D. 1270 
A.D. 1271 
A.D. 1273 
A.D. 1281 


A.D. 1293 


KADAVARAYA 


A.D. 1253 
A.D. 1254-55 
A.D. 1257 
A.D. 1260 
A.D. 1261 
A.D. 1262 
PANDYA 

A.D. 1256 
A.D. 1266 


A.D. 1261 


A.D. 1289 


CHERA 


A.D. 1312-13 


4 


539, 568, 637; 
SITI, I, 379, 414 
39 of 1893; 

SIT, IV, 852 
491, 537; 

SITI, I, 413 

492 

405, 501, 503 
409 

500 


603 of 1919 


353 
450; SITI, I, 395 
350 


38 of 1890; SII, IV, 361 


365 
356 


52 of 1893 and 488; 
SII, IV, 865 
485 and 486 


483 


480 


640 


34 of 1890; Ep. Ind. 
IV, 145 


Pratäparudra-ll 
(A.D. 1295-1326) 


Champa alias 
Vira-Champaräya 
Räjanäräyana 
Sämbuvaräya 
(A.D. 1337-1360) 


Ballāļa-III 
(A.D. 1291-1342) 


Kampana-II 
(c. A.D. 1364) 


Harihara-II 
(A.D. 1377-1404) 


Mallikārjuna 
(A.D. 1447-1465) 


Virūpāksha-II 
(A.D. 1465-1485) 


Sāļuva Narasimha 
(A.D. 1486-1491) 


Vīra-Narasinga 
(A.D. 1505-1509) 


Krishnadēva Rāya 


2 3 
KĀKATIYA 
Š 1238 A.D. 1316 
SAMBUVARAYA 
Š 1236 A.D. 1314 
7th year A.D. 1344 
14th year A.D. 1351 
HOYSALA 
Bhavaka A.D. 1335 
Mithuna — 
VIJAYANAGAR 
Š 1288 A.D. 1366 
Š 1296 A.D. 1374 
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Nine-Thousand, 64, 69 

Nirandhara, 150 

peng A Rämöyanamu, 


Nityänusandänam, 99 
Nitya-pija, 95, 96 

North Arcot, 2, 14, 28, 33, 156 
North India, 63, 65, 87, 176 
North Kalinga, 13 

Nrisimha (see Narasimha) 


O 


Orissa, 14, 22, 27, 28, 139 
Ottakküttan, 14 
Outer courtyard, 54 


Pādagam temple, 3, 4, 5 
Paģaiparru, 27, 28 


Padaividu, 27 
Padikam, 4 

Pädıkäval gopuram, 79 
Padma, 148, 151 
Padma-banda, 151, 152 
Padmanābapuram, 176 
Padma-pitha, 152 
Padmasamhita, 95 
Padmatala, 157 
Paintings, 175-178 
Paiyanir, 139 

Palagai, 148, 152 

Palar (river), 2,38, 107, 141 
Palaya-Sivaram (hill), 3 
Pali, 148 


Pallava(s), 1, 2, 12, 13, 21, 150, 
175 


Pallava-kulatilaka, 21 

Pallava temples, 2, 3 

Panaiyür, 5 

Panam, 141 

Pañchamatabhañjanam Tata- 
chärya, 82 

Panchanadivanan Nilaganga- 
rayan, 22 

Paficha Pandyas, 24 

Päächarätra, 61, 88 

Paficharatra agama, 95 

Patichastavams, 64 

Pandal-erecters, 117 

a CEO temple, 14, 


āndava-Thūtbar, 7 
Pändimandalam, 23 
Pandya(s), 11, 12, 16, 17, 20, 

23, 24, 26 
Pandyan, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 

21, 23, 24, 139 
Pandyanadu, 23 
Panguni-Pallava utsavam, 108 
Pajara(s), 150, 154, 157, 158 
Paradhvati Pafichagam, 69 
p Alagia Singar, 82, 


Parameávara Vınnagaram, 4 
Paränkusa Jiyar, 80, 81 
Paravastu Naynär Ayyangär, 


Parichärakas, 113-114 
Paripädal, 59, 60 
Parivēttai, 107 


Parivrājakāchārya Attān Tiru- 


vēnkada Rämänuja Jīyar, 

8 

Pattarpirän Jīyar, 77 

Paitika, 149, 151, 152, 153, 
155, 157, 158 


Pattupättu (Ten Idyls), 4,59 
Paushkara-samhita, 95 
Pavanandi, 16, 46 
Pavitrötsava, 105 

Pavitrötsava mandapa, 47 

P.B. Annangarachariar, 72 
Peddannä, 80 

Peddarasa, 19 

Peddarasar, 17 

Pedda Tirumala-ayyangar, 81 
Penugonda, 32, 33, 83 
en 11, 61, 63, 65, 71, 


Pērarulālan-korri, 135 

Pērarulālar, 7, 8 

Peria Jīyar (Manavāla Mahā- 
muni), 50, 73, 75, 82 

Periālvār, 80, 117, 171 

Periālvār shrine, 52, 154 

Peria-köil, 137 

Perianambi, 61, 62, 63 

Peria-Perumal-dasan, 133 

Periaperumal Nambi, 113 

Peria-piratti, 9 

Periapirattiar, 48 

Peria Tirumala-ayyangar, 81 


Periatirumalainambi Chakka- 
rayar, 33, 123 


Peria M un Pıllai, 67, 69, 
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Perumäl, 108 

Perumäl-köil, 7, 60 

Perumpänärrupadai, 4, 59, 60 

Perunagar, 98 

Perundanam, 14 

Perundévi Tayar, 6, 48, 52, 
79, 108, 163, 165 


Perundévi Tayar shrine, 38, 
48-49, 78, 85, 151, 153 
Peruvanian Devan Erinjodi 


(alias Peraruläla-däsan), 
133 
Pettarasan, 26 


Péy Alvars, 59, 106 

Phalaka, 151, 153 

Pillai Lökächärya, 66, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 82, 88, 132 

Pillai Lēkam Jiyar, 74 

PERE tenance 64, 

Pillan, 69 

Pınbalagia-Perumäl-Jiyar, 7, 
44, 46. 48, 69 

Pindi, 152 

Place, 124, 179 

Podelle Lingappa, 36 
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Pédikai, 148 

Poigai, 4, 56 

Poigai Alvar, 59, 64 

Poigaippakkam (alias Alagia 
Manavalapuram), 78 

Polavi Dandanayaka, 18 

Ponnambalakküttan, 14 

Poonamallee (Pundamalli), 34 

Porpandaram, 78 

Porrämarai tank, 32, 52 

Portrait sculptures, 172 

Pottapati-Timmaraja, 31 

Pottapi-Chöla, 19 

Pottappa Nayaka, 31 

Potters, 117 

Pottu, 31 

Potty Cawn (Fath Khan), 37 

Prabhandams, 47, 62, 64, 65, 


66, 69, 71, 72, 74, 79, 80, 
88, 132 


Prabhandic school (see Ten- 
kalai) 


Pradakshina, 150, 155 
Prakäla matha, 82 
Prak@ra(s), 5, 14, 15, 44, 45, 
49-54, 88, 149-158 
Prapanna, 132 
Prapan amrutam, 82 
Prapannapärijätam, 69 
Prapattı, 64, 65, 70, 71, 72 
Prasadam, 100, 132 
Prastara, 150, 157 
Pratäparudra Deva, 47, 139 
Prataparudradéva II, 21, 24 
Prati, 149, 151, 157, 158 
Prativati Bhayankaram, 85, 


Prativati — Bhayankaram 
Anantacharya, 179 


Prativati  Bhayankaram 
Annan, 72, 73, 74 

Prativati Bhayankaram 
Annangarächärya, 130 

Prativati Bhayankaram 
Rangächärya, 85, 121 

Puduchchēri, 139 

Pudumandapam, 172 

Püjas, 95-100 

Pulicat, 34, 

Pūmunai, 151, 152, 155 

Pūmannu padumam, 15 

Pundamalli, 1, 12, 24, 36, 37, 

1,62 

Pundra, 64 

Punyaköti-vimäna, 9, 123, 149, 
"150, 160, 176 
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Pürna-kumbhas, 153 

Puranänüru, 59 

Puraitasi, 105 

Purushakära, 60 

Purusha-manikkasetti, 133 

Purusha Sukta, 47 

Pushpa-pötika, 148, 151, 153, 
154, 155, 157 

Pushpa-pötikai, 150 

Pushpa-mardapa, T 


Quilon, 27 


R 


Rahasytrayam, 74 
Rāhuttarāyan, 21 
Rahuttarayan-Sandi, 21 
Raichur Doab, 28 
Räjädhiräja I, 12, 13, 56, 147 
Rajadhiraja II, 15 
Rājādhirāja  Malaiyarāyan 
alias Dharmaparipālan, 17 
Rājagambhīram, 26 
Rājagandagēpālan, 98 
Rājakulam, 108 
Rājamahēndra, 13 
Rajamundry, 27, 28 
Rājanārāyana Sāmbūvarāja, 
26, 121 
Rāja Odayar, 33 
Rājaparamēšvara, 21 
Rājarāja, 13 
Rājarāja I, 14, 26 
Rājarāja II, 14, 15 
Rājarāja III, 12, 17, 18, 19, 
21,22, 23, 25, 48, 98, 119, 
131, 133, 175 
Rājā Rām Mahārāja, 37 
Rājarāmarāju Ayyan, 31 
Raja Todarmalla, 38, 49, 85, 
86, 124, 173 
Räjendra 1, 12 
Rajendra II, 13: 
ājendra III, 17, 18, 19, 20, 47 
Räma, 47, 71, 165 
Rämadva, 33 
Rämanakkan, 21 
Rämanätha, 18 
Rämanäthapuram, 63, 159 
Rämänuja, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 15, 46, 
, 61, 62-66, 67, 69, 
70, 71, 73, 74, 82, 83, 88, 
97,99, 107, 112, 130, 131, 
e 135, 137, 158, 163, 167, 


Rämänuja-bhäsya, 65 
Rämänuja-darsana(m), 60, 66, 
76, 137 
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ae Battar, 

Rāmānuja-kūta(s), 77, T8, 79, 
122, 130, 138 

Rämänuja-Nürrandadi, 74, 99 

Rämänuja Rayaniväru, 86 

Rämänuja shrine, 50, 87 

Ramanuja temple, 87 

Ramaraja, 31 

Ramaraja II, 32 

ER Chinna Timmaraja, 


Ramaraju Chinna Timmayya- 
deya Maharaja, 31 

Ramaraya, 30, 51 

Ramaraya I, 82 

Rama Rao, 124 

Ramayana, 66, 82, 168 

Ramayana scenes, 169 

Rāmēšwaram, 17 

Ramya-jämätru-muni, 77 

(Lord) Ranganätha, 13, 26, 
46, 70, 163, 164-165 

Ranganätha shrine, 49, 51-52 

Ranganätha temple, 15 

Rangayyasöla Maharaja, 31 

Räshtrakütas, 1, 12 

Ratta country, 12 

a ragā Kulasékhara, 24, 

Rayajee tank, 108 

Rayar Sitakonnirayar, 141 

Recerla Vasantaraya, 27 

Reddis, 27 


Sadāšiva Raya, 30,31, 32, 52, 
53, 77, 102, 106, 122, 139, 
175 | 

T EE 37, 38, 
1 


Sadulla Khān Bahadur, 38 
Saai NiC); 148, 150, 151, 153, 
1 


a (Tirumalai-nambi), 


Saiva Brahmins, 129 
Saivite(s), 3, 8, 15 

Saivite Nayanmars, 59 
Sala(s), 149, 150, 152, 154, 157, 


Salabanjikas, 157, 158 
Salakaraju Tirmuala, 30 


Sala-sikhara, 149, 150, 154, 155 
157, 158, 159 

Saluva Mangu, 26 

Sāluva Narasimha, ‚28, 30, 77, 
78, 79, 80, 81, 132, 138 

Saluva Näyaka, 29, 30 

is Näyakkar Sellappar, 


Sambäji, 36, 37 

u 11, 16, 25, 

Samachaturasra, 155 

Sandhi (special services), 98 

Sandstone, 3 

Sangam, 4, 28, 59 

Sankalpa-Sūryūdaya, 71 

Sankara, 63 

Sankaradasa, 78 

Sankirtanacharya, 81 

Sannidhi guruparampara, 80 

Sannidhi Srirama Ayyangär, 
84, 123 

Santoji Rau, 36, 37 

Saptati Ratnamālika, 73 

Sarvamanya, 138 

Sarvatirtham, 141 

Satadūshini, 71 

Satagopa, 47, 64 

Satagöpam, 85 

Satagopa-perumal-dasan, 124 

Säthumurai, 105 

Sättäda-Sri-Vaishnavas, 78, 
79, 80, 131-132 

Satyamangalam, 71 

Satya Vijaya Tirtha, 137 

Satyavrata-Mahatmiyam, 9, 51 

Saumya-jamatru-muni, 77 

Sayana-Udaiyar, 26 

Sayyad Muzafar, 37 

P prakara, 44-45, 150- 


Sellappa, 30, 122 
Sembakavalli Tāyār, 176 
Sembēdu, 31 


Sēnai Mudaliar (Vishvaksēna), 
102, 108, 165 


Sēnainātha, 61 
Sēndamangalam, 21 
Sengalinirpatru Sīrmai, 31 
Sengeni Ammiappan, 98 
Sērakula-nāchiar, 108 
Sērakulavalli, 46 
Sérakulavallinachiar, 165 
Sērmādēvi, 23 

Szsha, 166 


Seitiürs (nagarattär), 133 

Setti-Rajamanikkattar (alias 
Viranulambhadéviyar), 133 

Seyon (Muruga), 59 

Siddhiraju Sri Rangaraya, 32 

Sikhara, 149,150, 152, 155 

Silappadikäram, 59 

Silpa, 5 

Silpis, 116, 136 

Singa III (alias Sarvajiia), 27 

Singan-murai, 115 

Sıngapperumäl Dikshitar, 113 

Sinhalese, 15 

Siru Tırumala-ayyangär, 81 

Sita, 8 

Siva, 8, 59 

Siva Ekāmrēšvara temple, 122 

Sivaji, 12, 36 


Siva-Käfichi (Big Käächi), 2, 3 


Sivaram, 3, 107 

Siva temple, 14, 29, 122 
Sīyaganga(n), 16, 46, 98 
Smārtha (Madhva), 126 
Sēlakulavalli, 14 
Sēlamandalam, 14 
Sēlasimhapuram, 82 
Soliyadaraiyan, 23 
ae Mahādēvi, 22, 23, 


Somapalli, 175 

Sēmarāja, 31 

Söomäsvara, 17, 20, 22, 23 
Sömäsvara I, 13 
NIEREN. 


South Arcot, 5, 14, 21, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 31 

South India, 1,5, 11, 12. 16, 
18, 24, 26, 27, 28, 32, 34, 37, 
43, 59, 63, 81, 85, 88, 89, 
95, 98, 99, 118, 129, 133, 
135, 136, 138, 169, 179 

Sri (Lakshmi), 8, 60, 61, 68, 
70, 564, 165, 176 

‘Sri Bandärattär, 83, 120, 123 

Srī-Būshya, 61, 63, 65, 66, 
67, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 78 

Sri-Bäshya-pravachana, 66 

Srī-Būshya school (see Vada- 
kalai) 

Sri-Bhagavat-Vishya-prava- 
chana, 66 

Sri-chirna, 86, 87 

Sri-dévi, 102, 164 

Sridhara Battar, 113 

Sri-Jayanti, 83, 105 


Sri karya-Durangara, 83, 122, 


Sri-karyam, 120, 122-123 
Srikumäran, 21 

Srīman Narayana Jiyar, 80 
Srimüshnam, 71 
ee (Attän Jiyar), 


Sri-padam Tängiravar, 115 

(Rayasam) Sripadayya, 179 

(Rayasam) Sripätayya, 29 

Srīperumbūdūr, 1, 62, 84, 87, 
118, 123, 124, 131, 138 

Sri Rama, 70 

Sriranga, 32, 33, 34, 84, 139 

Sriranga 1, 32, 33, 83, 123 

Sriranga II, 98 

Srīranga III, 12, 34, 35 

Srīrangāchārya, 85 

Srirangam, 2, 7, 13, 15, 16, 24, 
26, 728, 30, 43, 46, 59. 60, 61, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 7, 79, 80, 88, 
95, 111, 112, 114, 118, 125, 


130, 131, 132, 138, 156, 164, 
165, 166, 171, 173, 176 


Srirangam Koil-olugu, 15 
ee Nallan Chakravarti: 
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Sriranga Narayana Jiyar, 77 

Sri Ranganatha stūtram, 69 

Srirangapatna, 32, 84 

Srirangapattınam, 33, 84 

Srirangaraya, 108 

Sri Šailapūrnar, 131 

Srisailésa (alias Tiruvaymoli- 
ppillai), 73 

Sri-Sampradaya, 60, 61 

Sri—stuti, 71 

ere Bhishana, 69, 70, 


Sri-Vaishnava(s), 7, 8, 28, 44, 
47, 59-89, 112-113, 129-131 


Sri-Vaishnavism, growth of, 


Sri Varadarajaswami temple, 

Kafichi— 

and society, 129-144 

architecture, 147-160 

functionaries and history 
of management, 111-126 

iconography, 163-173 

jewellery, 179-180 

lay-out and sequence of 
construction, 43-57 

paintings, 175-178 

pujas and festivals, 95-108 
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role in the growth of Sri- 
Vaishnavism, 59-89 


wood carvings, 178-179 
Srivilhputtūr, 121, 138, 159 
Srutaprakäsika, 69, 71 
Srutaprakāšika Battar, 67, 71 
Stable mardapa, 50-51 


Stalattars, 85, 86, 121, 122, 
123, 124, 126 


St@nattar(s), 112, 119, 120-121, 
123, 125 


Stapatis, 136 
Sthalapuräna, 5, 6, 8,9, 108, 
159, 168, 171, 175 
Stūpis, 150 
Sucindram, 119 
Sudargana, 166 
Sudargana-Battar, 69 
Sudaršana shrine, 12, 52 
Sūdikkoduttanāchiār (Āndāl), 
45,77 | 
Sukapakshiyam, 73 
Sundara Chöla, 12 
Sundara Pärdya, 24 
Sürappa Näyaka, 31 
Surithil, 139 
Swayampäkis, 114 
T 
Tadi, 151 
Takkölam, 2, 12 
Tala, 152, 154, 158 


Talıkotta, 30, 32 

Tallapakkam, 81, 82 

Tallapakkam Annamächärya, 
82 


Tamappa, 33 


Tamil country, 2, 12, 17, 18, 
20, 24, 26, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
59, 130, 135, 136 


Tamilnäd, 6, 11, 12, 16, 22, 
25, 30, 48, 133, 142, 159 


Tammi Bhūpati, 33 
Tammu Siddha I, 19 | 
Tanjàimámanikkoi, 176 
Tanjore, 14 
Tariaradanai, 138 


Tatacharya(s), 33, 56, 82-84, 
89, 99, 123, 124, 126, 


Tatacharya-ayyan, 83 
Tattvatraya, 69 
Tatva-Ratnavali, 72 
Tatvatraya-pramana-tirattu, 74 
Tatvattriyam, 74 

Tatvasaram, 69 
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Tayar (see Perundevi Täyär) 
ayar shrine (see Perundevi 
Tayar shrine) 
Telugu-chēda(s), 2, 11, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 30 
Telugu country, 32 
Telugu-Pallava, 21 
Temple-car, 178-179 
Temple-gardens, 139-140 
Temple-kitchen, 152-153 
Temple-lands, 138-142 
Ten Idyls, 59 
i , 70, 
Ten, ot eae, tos 82, 85, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 99, 112, 123, 
124, 125, 126, 130, 131, 
132 
Ten-kurukaipiran-pillan, 64 
Tennēri, 84, 124 
Tepperumäl, 9, 27 
Tepperumälnallür, 27, 141 
Teppötsavam, 108 : 
üiávur, 2, 12, 32, 33, 34, 
T 11.142, 147, 175, 176 
Thepperumäl, 8 
Theradi, 3 
Thēr-niminda-āl, 115 
i 15, 46-49, 151- 


Thötia-utsava, 102 

Thousand-pillared mandapa, 

Thūppil, 105 

Tikka I (alias Aluntikka-Käl- 
atti I alias Tirukkalatti- 
deva alias Gandagopala), 
19, 20, 21, 98 

Tikkana Sömayäji, 20 

Tillai, 5 

(Räyasam) Timmakkan, 80 

Timmaraja, 31 

Tirtha(m), 85, 89, 121, 131 

Tiru-adyayana, 88 

Tiru-Anantal var shrine, 46 

Tiru Attıyür Priyan, 119 

Tiruchänür, 81 i 

Tiruchirāppalli, 2, 25, 27, 28 

Tirukkachi-nambi, 8, 60, 61- 
62, 64, 68, 70, 75, 76, 79, 
80, 82, 88, 132, 133, 155, 
158, 168, 171 

Tirukkachi-nambi maņdapa, 53 

Tirukkalaindān Bhatta, 30 

Tirukkālattidēva, 19 

Tirukkalukunram, 2, 12 


Tirukkalyāņam, 106 
Tirukkandiyür, 176 
Tirukkoilür, 5, 176 
Tirukköttiyür, 63, 132 
Tirukkēttiyūr-nambi, 63 
Tirukköttiyür temple, 159 
Tırumala, 30, 32 
Tırumalai, 7, 60, 62, 63, 65, 
70, 77, 79, 81, 82, 83, 88, 
I 118, 131, 138, 166, 167, 


Tırumalai Andän, 63 

Tirumalai Anantam Pillai, 
131 

Eva sang 63, 64, 82, 


Tirumalai-olugu, 77, 112, 115 
Tirumala Raya, 79 
Tirumäl-irum-sölai, 59, 83 
Tirumalisai Alvär, 1, 4,60, 


Tirumalisai shrine, 50, 154 

Tirumandiram, 63 

Tirumangai Alvar, 4, 5, 106, 
167, 171 

Tirumangai Alvär shrine, 50 

es (holy bath), 97- 
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Tirumannivalangu, 14 
Tirumaraiyur nädu, 13 
Tirumukküdal, 2, 139 
Tiru-namams, 87, 89 
Tirunarayanapuram, 60, 63, 82 
Tirunelveli, 168, 176 
Tirunirmalai, 84 


Tirupparuttikunram, 159, 175, 
177, 178 


Tirupati,1, 28, 29, 31, 35, 
73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 85, 
ite. 115, 125, 132, 138, 


Tiruppadagam, 7 
Tiruppadagattu-alvar, 7 
Tiruppadiraja, 31 
Tiruppalaivanam, 142 
Tiruppalakkuli, 142 
Tiruppallandu, 80 
Tiruppan-alvar, 70, 78 
Tiruppän shrine, 52, 154, 155 
Tiruppani Pillai, 84 
Tiruppävai, 45, 70, 99, 107 
Tiruppavitra-utsavam, 83 
Tiruppullani, 84 


Tiruvadi, 14, 24 
Tiruvadipüram, 104 

Tiruvadi ràjya, 30, 31 
BEN, 77,79, 


Tıruvallikeni, 4 
Tiruvandādi, 4 
Tiruvanékatankapadam 
temple, 14 
Tiruvannamalai, 25, 29, 43 


Tiruvarangaperumal Arayar 
(Vararanga), 63 


Tiruvarangattammudanar, 62 
Tiruvarur, 27 
Tiruvatāra-utsavam, 101 
Tiruvattiyūr, 3, 4, 8, 59 
Tiruvattiyūr-Ālvār, 7, 56 
Tiruvattiyūr-korri, 135 


Tiruvattiyūrninraruliaperu- 
māl, 7 

Tiruväymolı-perumäl Nāya- 
nār, 77 

Tiruvāymoli-sirappu, 79 

Tiruvehka temple, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
71, 74, 88, 129 


Tiruvekambamudaya 
nār temple, 30 


Tiruvendipuram, 17, 71 
Tiruvengalappar, 81 
Tıruvenkada Ayyangär, 124 
Tıruvida-endai, 7 
Tiruvidaiyattam, 139 
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Nāyi- 


Tiruvikrama, 176 
Tiruvilakku-kāran, 116 
Tiruvēymoli, 47, 50, 64, 66, 67, 
69, 99, 107, 113 
Tiruvoymoli-nurrandādi, 99 
Todarmal-väsal, 154 
Tolkappiam, 59 
Tondaimän, 14, 70 
Tondaimandalam, 5, 11, 12, 


5, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28,35, 71, 134, 142 


Tondaradippodi Ālvār, 77, 
117, 167 


Tondaradippodi shrine, 52, 
154, 155 


Toppu Tirunäl, 102 

Torana, 148 

Tētādriyamma, 70 

Tribhuvanachakravarthi Vij- 
2 Gandagöpäladeva, 20, 


Tribhuvanamudaiyäl, 14 
Trichinopoly, 37 
Trikalinga, 22, 23 
Tripatia kumuda, 149, 151 
Triplicane, 138 
Trivattiyür, 7 
Trivikrama, 5 
Tulābhāra, 123 
Tulabhära-mandapa(s), 50, 148 
Tuluva, 28, 29 
Tundahanādu, 22 
Tuņdira, 26 

Tunga, 13 

Tuppākki Krishnappa, 35 
Tūppil, 70 
Twelve-thousand, 64 
Tyāga-mandapa, 7 
Tyāgarāja, 103 


U 


Ubhaya Vēdānta, 78, 137 

Udaiyakāmam, 22, 139 

Udayagiri, 26, 27, 28, 32, 33 

Udayārpālayam, 38,85, 89 

Udumbara, 5 

Ulagalandaperumāl temple, 3, 
5, 14 

Ulavukkāņi, 141 

Ulögasäranga Mahämuni, 70 

Ummattür, 28 

Unjal mandapa, 49, 148, 149, 
153, 154 

ar ii 67, 74, 


Upäna, 149, 150, 151, 152, 
155 


Upanishads, 63 

Upper India, 65, 176 
Ūragam temple, 3, 4 
Ürdhvapadma, 149 
Urdhvapundra, 86 
Uriyadi, 105 

Uttama Chöla, 12 
Uttamapändyanallür, 23 
Uttaradimatha, 137 
Uttaravedi, 159-160 
Uttaravedı Alagiyar, 133 
Uttiramerür, 1, 118 
Uttirasdlai, 139 


Vadakalai, 66, 67, 68, 71, 72, 
73, 76, 78, 87, 88, 126, 
130, 131, 132 


Vad a LS 61; 


uns Jīyar, 77, 
79, 81, 105, 112 


Vādibhīkara Srinivāsa, 85 


Vahana mandapa. 50, 149, 154, 
156, 163, 168, 169 


Vaibhavaprakatika, 78 
Vaikäsi, 124 

Vaikhānasa dgama, 95 

ue un ad temple, 2, 


Vairagya-Patchaka, 71 
Vaishnava(s), 1, 2,3, 5,6, 7, 
8, 26 


Vaishnava-darsana, 66 

Vaishnavadäsa (alias Brahma- 
tantra Svatantra), 137 

Vaishnavite Alvars, 59 

Vaišyas, 129, 133 

Vajapzya yaga, 83 

Vallaiya Dandanāyaka, 18 

Vallam, 2 

Vanamāmalai Jīyar, 74, 75 

Wade alama ih, 76, 130, 


Vanam-sudikkum-al, 116 
Vandalanjeri, 13 
Vanga-Kālingarayan, 48 
Vangamulyür Udaiyan Arai- 
yan Mummudi-Sölan (alias 
Anukkappallavaraiyan), 14 
Van-Satagöpa Jiyar, 80-81 
Van-Satagöpa-matha, 76, 81 
Van-Satagöpapuram, 80 
Varada, 8 
Varadadevi Amman, 29 
(Lord) Varadaraja, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 28, 31, 37, 38, 44, 46, 47, 
48, 60, 61, 62, 71, "74, 71. 


85, 89, 102, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 139, 160, 163, 164, 176 


Varadarāja-Paichāsat, T1, 


3 


Varadarajastavam, 8, 9, 64, 65, 


100, 107 
Varäha, 164, 165 
Varäha shrine, 49, 51 
Varamtarum perumäl, 4 
Varavaramuni-Sadakam, 74 
Variapperumakkal, 118, 119 
Variar, 118 
Varuna, 59 
Vasanta-mandapa, 51, 148 
Vasantaraya, 27 
Vasantha toppu, 52, 102 
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Vasudéva Battar, 113 

Vatapatrasayi temple, 159 

Vayalaiyarru, 139 

Vēda(s), 71, 95, 108, 113 

Vēda-maiha, 137 

Vedandrasāgara Srīpād, 137 

Vēdānta, 62 

Vēdānta Dēsika, 6, 9, 51, 60, 
66, 67, 68, 70-73, 88, 100, 
103, 105, 137, 158 

Vēdānta Desika shrine, 50 

Vedi, 149, 151, 157, 160 

Vēgavati (river), 1,2, 24, 45, 
141 

Vēhka, 59, 60 

Vēlama, 27 

Vēlamalai, 6 

Vellāla, 129 


Vellore, 1, 33, 34, 35, 36, 84, 
156 


Velugoti, 34 

Vēndan (Indra), 59 

Vēngadam, 59, 60 

Vēngi, 13, 14 

Vēnkata, 30, 139 

Vēnkata I, 30, 50 

Vēnkata II, 32, 33, 34, 83, 84, 
122, 123, 175 

ve (Pedda Venkata), 


3 


(Rayasam) Venkatädri, 31, 35, 
84-85 


Venkatagiri, 34 

Venkatanatha, 70 

Venkatapati, 32 

Venkatapatideva-Mahäräja, 
32 


Venkata Varadächärya, 84 

Venkatesvara, 77, 81 

Venrumankonda Sāmbūvarāya, 
25 


Vibhishana, 71 
Vidhi-dipa, 14 
Vidwans, 136 
Vidyaranya, 70, 71 


Vijaya Senden 20, 21, 
22, 23, 48, 98, 1 


Vijayanagar, 2, 5 7, 11, 12, 
25, 26, 27, 28, °30, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 60, 71, 76, 7 79, 80, 
83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 108, 
117, 121, 123, 124, 136, 142, 
143, 144, 148, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 155, 156, 157, 163, 164, 
165, 167, 168, 175 


Vijayanagar-mandapas, 153- 
154 
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Vijaya Raya II, 27 

Vikrama Chola, 4, 14, 15, 19, 
21, 45, 56, 97, 142 

Vıkrama Chöla I, 148, 150 

Vikrama-Chöla-Vinnagar- 
alvär, 15 

Vikramaditya, 13 

Vikrama Pandya, 16 

Vikramasolan-ula, 14 

Vilakkoliköil, 105 

Vilakkolipērumāl temple, 78 

Vimāna, 151 

Vimäna-dzvatas, 150 

Vindhyan, 23 

Viniyējam-seivār, 114-115 

Vinjamūr, 131 

Vinņagar, 59 

Vinnagaram, 60 

Vinnappam-seivär, 114 

Vinukonda, 27 

Vīrābhishēka, 20, 23 

Vira-Champaräya (alias Säm- 
būvarāya), 25 

Vira-Chola, 25 

Vira Gındagöpäla, 21 

A 16, 17, 22, 28, 


Vira Narasingidéva, 19 

Vira Pandya, 15, 16, 24, 48 

Vīraperumāl Edirili Chola 
Sāmbūvarāyan (alias Raja- 
raja Sāmbūvarāyan), 25 

Vira Räjendra Choladeva, 143 

Virarajéndra I, 13 

Vira Somēšvara, 18 

Vira-Vallabadéva, 25 

Virinchipuram, 156 


Virüpäksha, 28, 50 
Virūpāksha I, 26 

Virupaksha IL, 27 

VE Sua baa 6, 30, 


Vishnu, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 13, 28, 44, 
46, 59, 60, 86, 87, 150, 152, 
159, 163, 164, 165, 166, 168, 
176 

Vishnu Chittarya, 69 

Vishnudarmēttara, 171 

Vishnu-Kañchi (Little 
Kāūchi), 2, 3, 8, 21, 129, 
133, 134 

Vishnu-Sahasranäma, 5, 69 

Visbnu shrine, 31 

Vishnu temple(s), 3, 15, 74, 
75, 81, 84, 86, 97, 100, 122, 
123, 159 

Vishnuvardhana, 13 


Vishnuvardhana Vira Nara- 
sımha II, 18 


Visishtādvaita, 60, 62, 63, 64, 
71, 72, 82, 88 

Visvakarma, 159 

Visvaksena, 45, 61 

Visva-Pundita, 33, 84, 123 

Visva-pundita-tūppu, 102 

Vitthala temple, 169 


Vritta-kumuda, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 157, 158 


Vyālavari, 151, 152, 158 
Vyasatirtha, 137, 178 


W 


Wandiwash, 34 
Warangal, 17, 24 
Washermen, 117 


N.B. :—1 is appearing without diacritics in the Index. 


West Coast (Goa), 1, 21 
Western Chalukyas, 13 
Western Ghats, 33 
Western gopura, 157 
Wodeyars, 84 

Women, 135 

Wood carvings, 178-179 


Yachama, 33 

Yadava, 24 
Yādavabhyūdaya, 71 
Yıriraja-saptäti, 71 
Yādavaprakāša, 62, 63 
Yadavaraya, 20 
Yadaktak ari, 7 
Yadoktakári temple, 3, 4 
Yadis, 18 

Yajūāmūrti, 65 

Yāli, 156 
Yāmunāchārya, 63 
Nee prakara, 


Yamunaithuraivar, 46 
Yapparungalavritti, 4 
Yatidharmasamucchaya, 63 
Matin gant ASTES 


Yatiraja-Vimasati, 74 
Yatisaılam, 60 
Yedür (Ettūr), 84 
Yuan Chuang, 1 


Zulfikar Khän, 37 
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Fig 16 Dašaratha and his queens 
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Fig 27 Vishnu as Adimurthi 
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Fig 32 Sudaršani 
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Fig 34 Amorous couple 
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Fig 36 Royal Portraits 
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